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By BERTHA VON TAUBER-HARPER. 


T was ‘‘ Graduation Day ’’ of the Hoehere Teochter- 
schule, in Munich, 1869. After leaving the Rath- 
haus, where we had received our diplomas, we 
held a festa on the grounds of the old royal palace 
of Nymphenburg, a short distance from the city. 

Let me recall fora moment that June day, that 
lovely picture of peace—the hushed atmosphere 
of the mysterious park, where in olden times 
court-dames in rococo dress and noblemen in laces 
and ruffles and powdered wigs walked stiffly 
through systematically laid out avenues, but 
where now the most exquisite groups of plants 
and trees relieve the rigidity of former days. 
Snowy swans glide majestically over tranquil 
waters, through somber retreats, or around the 
huge fountains which shower their silvery spray 
upon flower-islets. Only a rippling brooklet which 
bathed the forget-me-nots at the foot of the little 
knoll, where we girls had seated ourselves, dis- 
turbed the perfumed silence around us. The 
present seemed so sweet, so free from care, so 
enduring; yet thoughts of the future occupied 
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our minds, and we talked of our plans, 
our day-dreams and hoped-for destinies 
until the fluting of the nightingale in 
the lilac hedge and the glimmer of the 
fire-fly reminded us that the day was 
departing. My wishes—were they not 
strangely prophetic?—were that I might 
see a battle, be in a cyclone, and cross 
the ocean! All three were completely 
fulfilled. 

A year later found me far from the 
Bavarian Fatherland, a young girl of 
seventeen, engaged as a governess by 
a family of distinction, residing then 
at their country chateau in the little 
hamlet of Glaires, about two miles 
from the city of Sedan. I had been 
learning French and teaching German 
for the previous six months in the 
Couvent de l’ Assomption in Sedan, but 
the prospect of seeing more of the world 
of which I knew so little tempted me 
to accept this latter position. 

It was June 6, 1870—the very day 
of the declaration of war with Prussia 
—that I was installed in my new dig- 
nity with the charge of two young 
pupils; and when shown into my room 
with its pink and white wall-hangings, 
pink and white draperies and curtains, 
silver chandeliers, a silver clock on the 
mantle, tall mirrors, and adjoining a 
cosy little ante-room, I felt that I was 
already a quite important personage. 

In the evening, Monsieur Rocourt- 
Labonté, the head of the family, and 
at the same time the first of Sedan’s 
influential citizens, came home, and I 
was introduced to him at the dinner 
table. 

‘*Well, Mademoiselle,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
are really our enemy from this hour. 
Official news has just been received that 
France has declared war against Ger- 
many. You will see how quickly we 
shall be over in that Fatherland of 
yours, and burn down your fine cities 
of Berlin, Munich, Dresden, etc., and 
get the Rhine in the bargain,’’ he pro- 
ceeded with all the fervor of a true 
Frenchman, in his excitement dispos- 
ing of his bouillon as if he really meant 
to swallow up the Rhine and the whole 
German army. 

I responded that we had better wait 
and see who would be the victor. At 
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the second course, when the inevitable 
oeuf & la cogue, which always precedes 
the various viands and wines, was 
served, I noticed the peculiar grace 
and chic with which every member of 
the family cut off the end of his egg 
with just one stroke of the knife ; and 
wishing to be very careful not to dis- 
play my ignorance of French manners, 
I, too, ventured on this difficult task 2 
 étiquette frangaise, and splash! went 
its yellow contents onto M. Rocourt’s 
sleeve and plate just opposite. I was 
too much overwhelmed with shame and 
mortification to realize the full extent 
of my introductory failure. 

‘Never mind,”’ he said laughingly, 
‘‘that is the way we are going to spill 
the Messieurs les Prussiens and all the 
other Germans with them.”’ 

“Tf this accident is an omen,’’ I 
said, ‘‘I should rather think the Ger- 
mans were going to spill themselves 
over the Frenchmen.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, vous verrez, vous verrez!’’ 
(you'll see, you'll see), he said with 
great confidence. 

Only those who have witnessed their 
ungoverned outbursts in noisy assem- 
blages and heard the air vibrate day 
and night with shouting, and the sing- 
ing and playing of the Marseillaise 
from every mouth and every instru- 
ment, can realize the excitement of 
those days. Everybody was so sure of 
victory. How they would show these 
Prussians which was ‘‘/a plus grande 
nation of the world!’’ And their newly 
invented mitrailleuses which sent forth 
death with fifteen hundred bullets at 
each turn of a crank, how they would 
mow down the Germans like grass! 
And the African troops from Algiers, 
the black Turcos, how they would tear 
the enemy to pieces! Why, victory 
was so certain ! 

Life became more and more unbear- 
able to German residents in France, 
and those at Sedan were no exception. 
All former friendly relations were at 
once broken off; in many ingenious 
ways it was made plain to them that 
they were considered as enemies. 
Those who had not already left 
France from choice were compelled to 
leave, regardless of their property and 
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interests. Soon I was aware that I was 
the only German among the 15,000 
inhabitants of Sedan. But not being 
a genuine Prussienne, but a Bavarian, 
and being too young to be considered 
dangerous, I was urged to remain in 
the family, with the understanding that 
I should speak my best possible French 
and avoid all German accent in the 
presence of visitors, so as not to com- 
promise M. Rocourt. Then every one 
of course felt safe there in northern 
France, close td the Belgian frontier. 
Should the Germans ever enter France, 
(but of course they would be taught 
better than to attempt that), they would 
naturally advance toward Paris; there 
was nothing to gain up there among 
the Ardennes. 

So, aside from noisy outburst of 
enthusiasm and the inspiring notes of 
the Marseillaise, life went on about as 
peacefully as ever in our rural home. 
Only when M. Rocourt brought the 
newspapers, which were aglow with the 
victories they claimed, for the most 
time falsely, that the French armies 


had already gained, were we reminded 
that there was really war in the land, 
and not merely shouts and cheers. 
Reports of French victories along the 
eastern frontier became of a more glow- 
ing character, as the days went on. 
Eager and elated crowds surrounded 
the street corners where large placards 
were posted, proclaiming ‘‘ Victory ”’ 
in big red letters; all Sedan was in 
high spirits. No one had any sus- 
picion that very different news had 
been received, but suppressed within 
the walls of Paris. To encourage 
and stimulate the excitable French 
populace it must be deceived at all 
events. 

Nearly all railroad and telegraphic 
communication being cut off, we were 
kept in total ignorance of the gradual 
but sure advance of immense German 
armies commanded by the aged King, 
the Crown-Prince, and Count von 
Moltke. But the ignorance of such 
facts was by no means bliss to a patri- 
otic German heart, and I felt dismal 
and discouraged enough in those days. 
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Letters from home failed to reach me, 
nor was I certain that my missives 
reached their destination. Traveling 
by rail was now unsafe, almost impos- 
sible, and I had no desire to leave 
France at this interesting period, nor 
my dear. pupils who had already taken 
possession of my affections. 

As no one in the small village of 
Glaires had any relatives engaged in the 
war, for the wealthy peasants had all 
been able to hire substitutes, and since 
everyone was expecting to hear pres- 
ently of Berlin in flames, there was 
no occasion for uneasiness or gloom. 
Except the hammer of the village 
smith and the ringing of the little 
churchbell for the daily masses and 
aves, there was scarcely a sound to 
break the rural stillness, and scarcely 
a single welcome breeze stirred the 
parched grass and leaves. 

Often, when from my window I took 
in the refreshing cool of the later even- 
ing and glanced over the peaceful 
landscape, the distant hills dimly out- 
lined like the stroke of a brush ona 
large canvas, with the yellow August 
moon rising above it, when just one 
floating cloud passed over the Meuse 
valley like the shadow of some great 
bird bearing a message from afar, I 
felt so sad at heart, thinking of my 
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beloved country in peril. Sometimes 
I heard in imagination a distant battle 
cry, the thunder of cannon and the 
moaning of the wounded, and I won- 
dered how it would all seem if these 
wandering thoughts took shape. Ifthe 
peaceful valley before me were filled 
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with contending armies, and if I could 
see my countrymen drive back the 
French and plant the banner of victory 
upon these hills! But the secret wish 
of those solemn evening hours had to 
be concealed in the deepest depths of a 
German heart. To utter them would 
at once convert my best friends into 
bitter enemies. 

At last a long needed rain swept over 
the thirsty country, and with it a chilly 
wind. Day after day the dark clouds 
discharged their contents and wrapped 
the fields, the woods and 
hills in a dismal mist. The 
family decided to spend 
these dreary days in their 
city home; expecting to re- 
sume their sojourn at the 
chateau as soon as the wea- 
ther cleared. 

We found life at Sedan 
in its accustomed routine ; 
the shuttles of the various 
cloth factories busily whirr- 
ing, the puny looking owv- 
riers (laborers) and their 
children clacking through 
the paved streets in their 
sabots, morning and even- 
ing, the aristocracy prome- 
nading, driving out, or as- 
sembling at the out-door 
cafes, discussing the latest 
reported victories of the 
French armies. 
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Sunday, the 28th of August, was an 
unpleasantly chilly day, and every- 
body enjoyed home comforts more than 
the usual promenading after church 
service. The streets were nearly de- 
serted. Everything was quiet when 
about six o'clock in the evening— 
Hark! what was that? A cry, a 
shout, and then a roar filled the air, 
and swelled with every second. ‘‘Aux 
armes ! aux armes!”’ echoed and re- 
echoed through every street. 

Quicker than can be con- 
veyed by the pen, an ever 
increasing crowd of men, 
women, and children, press- 
ed onward through the nar- 
row streets, no one knew 
why or whither. Every one 
questioned his neighbor or 
himself thus: ‘‘ What for ?’’ 
‘‘Where are the Prussians?’ 
‘‘Who has seen them?’’ No 
one to be sure. Still the cry 
‘“4ux armes!’’ increased 
like the rising of a roaring 
tide. Alarm bells rang out 
wildly. The crowd became 
denser and noisier. Still no one yet 
knew the cause of this tumult. 

A bright idea struck one citizen, 
who shouted with all his might: ‘‘4 
/’ Arsenal!"’ Instantly the human 
wave surged toward the old building, 
tore open its rusty doors, and every one 
that could elbow his way in, helped 
himself to the rusty weapons of his 
forefathers, which had been gathered 
there as uninteresting relics since 
Turenne’s time. Many found it more 
convenient to run to their homes for 
rakes, pitchforks, hoes and the like; 
even women were seen to join the curi- 
ously armed procession with pokers, 
tongs, and equally efficient weapons. 

But where were the Prussians? The 
militia of Sedan rushed to inspect the 
fortifications and to close the city gates. 
The mouths of the cannon looked 
threateningly enough from the forts, 
but they were without ammunition. 

After an hour’s rushing and shout- 
ing, so much could be learned that a 
mysterious looking equipage with cur- 
tains drawn inside was seen driving 
through the city gate near the depot 
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and halting for an instant at the back 
door of the Sous-prefecture and then 
driving on, disappearing, nobody knew 
where. 

‘The angry, excited crowd ran to the . 
city hall to demand of the sous-pre- 
fect—a man not very popular in those 
days—‘‘whom he had concealed within 
the wallsof the Sous-prefecture.’’ Such 
words as ‘‘/e traitre! le miserable !”’ 
were freely uttered. Threatening ges- 
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tures increased the excitement, which 
became more intense every moment. 
Already heavy blows upon the well- 
fastened entrance doors added to the 
noises of the mob, when the sous-pre- 
fect appeared on the balcony. Ashrink- 
ing boyish figure stood beside him. 
For a moment all was quiet. The fee- 
ble voice but reassuring gestures of the 
venerable man appeased the crowds. 
‘‘Citizens!’’ he addressed them, ‘‘ your 
Emperor sends his son, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, under your temporary pro- 
tection. His Imperial Highness has 
received the baptism of fire at Woerth ; 
but his noble mother, your Empress, 
wishes him to take a rest. I can as- 
sure you, there are no Prussians within 
these walls!’’ 

And the trembling form of the pale 
fourteen year old boy came forward and 
bowed for an instant to the crowd be- 
low, and then disappeared behind the 
portiéres. ‘‘Vivel’ Empereur! Vive 
Prince Loulou!’’ was shouted from 
many thousand throats, and then the 
mob dispersed in the gathering twi- 
light, repairing to their respective 
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homes; some of them rather sheepish 
looking with their curious weapons, 
though with patriotic pride within 
their breasts, that Napoleon should 
have intrusted his only son to the 
protection of the brave Sedanians. 

In the excitement the mysterious 
equipage was no more thought of, nor 
did any of the good citizens dream 
that their Emperor himself and his 
adjutant, Gen. Leboeuf, were the oc- 
cupants of the carriage; that he was 
now in Sedan; that he was trying to 
gain the neutral soil of Belgium, and 
—that the Germans were at his heels! 

Aside from a general reaction from 
Sunday’s alarm, everything went on 
as usual the three following days. But 
on Wednesday afternoon the city was 
again aroused by distant reports of 
cannon. Again and again the fatal 
thunder vibrated through the air. 
““Could it be that the enemy was 
nearing?’ ‘‘ Why, no; what should 
they come away up here for? They 
would of course be making for Paris 
and our large cities before going north 
so far out of their way?’’ Still the 
death-announcing reports were audi- 
ble every few minutes, and the anxiety 
in the city increased. Housetops and 
other elevated places were fast being 
populated, and spy-glasses brought 
forth from dusty corners. Our house 
was a structure of seven stories, possi- 
bly the highest in the city, and only a 
few rods from the citadel. 

Soon the neighbors assembled in the 
topmost attic, and with good field- 
glasses we could see smoke in the 
direction of Mouzon, about five miles 
east of Sedan, and we could soon dis- 
tinguish the gay uniforms of French 
soldiery—a sight that satisfied the spec- 
tators that they were in safe quarters, 
especially when the firing completely 
ceased at sundown. Every one felt 
that another battle was won by their 
glorious army, and that the Germans 
had been compelled to retreat. 

Some unaccountable presentiment 
caused me to remain in the attic after 
the others had left, confident that all 
was well; though how they could feel 
so, Ican not to this day understand. 
I strained my eyes through the fast- 


gathering shades of evening, over the 
green interval, over to the shadow- 
shrouded hills, when I saw an object 
which gave me a start. There, just 
opposite me, on the hill behind which 
the last glimmer of day had just dis- 
appeared, not a mile distant, my field- 
glass revealed plainly the bronze mouth 
of a huge cannon, directed, as I im- 
agined, in a straight line towards our 
house. Again I looked, and again; yes, 
it surely was a cannon,-and not only 
that, but moving figures became visible 
among the pine trees on the hilltop. 

Too well Irecognized the dark, tight- 
fitting uniforms of Prussian and Saxon 
artillery, and their peaked helmets. 
Often, in my native city, I had watched 
with interest the military manceuvers 
upon the Wars-feld, had seen the regi- 
ments ‘‘play war’’ with an imaginary 
foe, had admired their systematic move- 
ments carried out with utmost precision, 
heard the stern commands of stately 
officers, had been thrilled by the flash- 
ing of bayonets, the clicking of swords, 
and the wild cries of ‘‘ Hurrah!’’ while 
they stormed an imaginary fort, and 
had wondered whether I should ever 
see all this in reality. 

The reality was evidently now be- 
fore me. More and more dark figures, 
straight and tall, and moving cautious- 
ly, emerged from behind the trees, as 
my eyes got aceustomed to the dark- 
ness. The woods seemed alive with 
them. Now and then some officers (I 
recognized them by their bearing) ven- 
tured forward, and I saw them view the 
country with field-glasses and point to 
various localities in the city. In my 
ignorance of the strategy of war, I was 
sure that their intention was to surprise 
Sedan during the night with a bom- 
bardment. Already I saw in my mind 
the picture of a confused mass of ruins, 
covering thousands of ghastly bodies, 
my own among them; saw my loved 
ones at home in tears at the news. Oh, 
if I could only see them all once more; 
then I would be willing to fall in the 
cause of my country. 

Then came the greatest conflict of 
mind I had ever experienced. As no 
one seemed aware of the sight which I 
had witnessed (for in that case, judging 
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from Sunday’s excitement, the alarm 
would have been given), I felt as if it 
were in my power to save Sedan and 
its inhabitants by one word of caution. 
But would not that be betraying my 
own country, and all the brave men 
who had evidently come here for some 
purpose? Still could not I give just 
one hint to the family Rocourt, whom I 
wanted so much to see in safety ? Could 
I not shield them at least from the im- 
minent peril by just one word? ‘‘Oh, 
God,’’ I prayed, ‘‘give me an inspira- 
tion to see my duty!’’ 

Darkness had by this time enwrapped 
the peaceful city, the distant Ardennes 
mountains, the valleys, and that hill 
with its instruments and messengers of 
death. With throbbing heart I went 
down to my room, taking care not to 
meet any of the inmates of the house, 
lest my evident agitation might betray 
the important secret concealed within 
my breast. Neverseemed that little fac- 
tor of good or evil, the human tongue, 
weightier; never minutes wore on with 
slowerstep; perhaps nevera young mind 
felt more care-laden than mine in those 
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over me and a confidence that, to keep 
silence by all means, was the right 
thing to do. Sleep was of course im- 
possible for the remainder of the night; 
and while probably all Sedan slept the 
blissful sleep of imagined safety, I 
listened, moving from window to win- 
dow, expecting every moment to hear 
the first peal from that formidable can- 
non mouth into which I had gazed in 
the twilight. The slightest noise on 
the street below brought me to my feet. 
I had even gathered up my few treas- 
ures and keepsakes to be ready for a 
possible flight, had lingered lovingly 
over the precious photographs of home 
friends, as if it were the last time I 
should ever behold their features. 

It seemed an endless night of sus- 
pense, of almost breathless expectancy 
of coming events. But, except the town 
clocks which had called out ‘‘twelve, 
one, two,’’ not a sound interrupted the 
calm of the moonless night. The shin- 
ing worlds above rolled on in their 
appointed courses, unconscious of this 
planet’s struggle and woes, upon which 
they cast their radiance. 
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solemn moments of suspense, in which 
events were breeding whose develop- 
ments I might possibly check by one 
word, or even gesture. 

Gradually a feeling of trust came 


With the gradual break of day came 
sounds; not the long expected cannon 
roar, but the rolling of many wheels, 
the stamping of horses’ feet, arousing 
the slumbering city, causing doors and 
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shutters to be opened and many heads 
to be thrust outside. Was it the enemy? 
No; a detachment of sadly dilapidated 
looking French artillery, mostly Cuzz- 
rassters, came filing in, filling up the 
streets. Their otherwise gay uniforms 
of red, blue, green and yellow scarcely 
distinguishable in the fading gaslights 
for dirt and dust; their feet either 
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clothed in rags or entirely naked. Am- 
munition wagons, partly demolished 
cannons, ambulances and horses had 
soon filled up every space in the narrow 
streets; while the soldiers (among them 
many Turcos and Zouaves),in wild con- 
fusion took possession of pavements, 
entrances and stairways to stretch out 
their tired and ragged limbs. When 
asked what all this meant, they simply 
muttered curses,or said they were with- 
out command and sought shelter; and 
before anyone had time to assert that 
they were fleeing from the Germans 
close behind them—a terrible crash, 
and a thundering and rattling like the 
fall of many thousands of heavy chains 
made all Sedan shake and tremble to 
its very foundations. 
* 

This was at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the memorable first of Septem- 
ber, 1870. 

How I stood the next moment with 
field-glass in hand, at the window of the 
seventh story, I do not recollect. Fog 


and powder smoke united in one dense 
cloud; but it was evident that Sedan 
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was in the midst of it; that fighting 
was going on all around. Nothing, 
however, could be distinguished until 
nearly eight o’clock, when the sun, 
which had been hidden for nearly two 
weeks, dispersed the fog, and shone up- 
on one of the most memorable events 
and one of the greatest battles ever 
fought in the world’s history. The 
spectacle now be- 
fore my eyes, and 
the terrific crash 
and thunder of can- 
non, mitrailleuses 
and small arms from 
all around the city 
are beyond descrip- 
tion. Such has to be 
heard or seen to be 
realized. I can yet 
hear the unearthly 
din in the echoes of 
recollection. Yes, I 
had now one of the 
three wishes of my 
school days real- 
ized, the wish to see 
a battle! But what 
would not I have given to have been 
spared the bloody scene! 

There down in the valley, right out- 
side the citadel, I could plainly see my 
own countrymen, Bavarians, in their 
light-blue uniforms, exposed to the 
never ceasing fifé of the French artil- 
lery upon the heights which border the 
city on the north. The fire of the 
Bavarians, who were only a detach- 
ment of infantry, seemed quite power- 
less against the continuous rattling of 
the mitrailleuses above them. I could 
see their ranks being thinned at an 
alarming rate! As I saw them fall, 
one by one, how I forgot everything 
but the desire to be among their ranks, 
to do some startling deed which might 
check the fire of the French and give 
my countrymen some advantage. How 
the example of Joan of Arc came up 
before my mind! But I was neither the 
brave Maid of Orleans nor was my as- 
sistance needed. Heartsick and nearly 
discouraged I went to a window on the 
opposite side where M. and Mde. Ro- 
court were watching operations. The 
same sad spectacle, the same appearance 
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of a doubtful issue. North, south, east 
and west, wherever we looked, the 
horizon was darkened by thousands 
and thousands of uniforms, cannons 
and smoke; in all directions the fatal 
flashes gleamed. And we were in the 
midst of wars’ unbridled fury—awe- 
struck, powerless, speechless. 

The combat became hotter every 
minute; projectiles of all descriptions 
hissed death and destruction as they 
crossed each other above our heads. 
To venture out into the streets would 
have been almost sure death; and as 
the bullets and shells rained thicker 
and thicker into the city, none felt safe 
in their houses. The attic was soon 
forsaken, except by a few, who, in the 
excitement, forgot self and surround- 
ings. 

Crying and lamentation in neighbor- 
ing houses brought to our ears the 
news of woe. As Mde. Rocourt and 
myself, in descending from the attic, 
passed an open window, we heard the 
heartrending cry: ‘‘O, ma fille! Ma 
fille!’’ and soon we learned from across 
the narrow street that a neighbors’ 
daughter was killed by a shell which 
had entered their house. Only a few 
minutes later a cry on the street: 
est tude!’ (she is killed), startled us 
again. A poor servant girl who had 
been sent across the street on an errand 
had met with the same fate! Similar 
cases were repeated throughout the 
fearful day in all parts of the city. 

Towards noon, as there was no de- 
crease in the intensity of the battle, 
cellars were sought as places of refuge. 
When we descended into ours, we 
found it already filled with people of 
all classes. One woman who had evi- 
dently been crazed by excitement and 
fear, was affectionately hugging some 
young kitten cuddled in her apron, say- 
ing all the time: ‘‘A/on bébé! mon bébé!”’ 
Her baby was afterwards found quietly 
sleeping in his crib, while but a few 
feet away, a shell, which had penetrated 
the ceiling, had converted the woman's 
humble garret chamber into a mass of 
debris, broken through the floor and 
finally exhausted itself in a pile of 
clothes in a lower story. 

The crowded cellar with its terror- 
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stricken faces, the cries of the wounded 
in the streets, the exploding of shells 
under horses which we could now and 
then see from the cellar windows, and 
the knowledge that the family and my 
pupils were as safe as anyone could be 
under the circumstances, made me pre- 
fer to remain in the attic during the 
following hours of terror. The sight 
from there exceeded all imagination; 
still I could not refrain from looking 
and watching in breathless eagerness 
the movements of the contending arm- 
ies, ‘‘the grand manoeuver of grim 
reality.’’ 

Outside the fortifications were the 
gardens of the old city which was too 
densely built to allow them space with- 
in. The lucious grape, the apricot, and 
pear had given us sweet promise the 
day before on a visit to our garden after 
the long rainstorm. For a moment, 
but only for a moment, I thought of the 
garden party Mde. Rocourthad planned 
for this day and of the pleasure we had 
anticipated — as I directed my spy- 
glass to the spot where the little garden 
house raised its cupola above the green’ 
beyond the citadel. 

What a transformation! Men in red 
culottes, horses and batteries covered 
the grounds apparently to utmost capac- 
ity. But they were not moving; they 
seemed to be awaiting orders. The 
batteries were directed toward a dense 
hedge of brier-rose which bordered the 
garden on one side and now formed a 
natural bulwark. My attention was 
all directed toward developments in the 
garden. Presently I perceived a dark 
figure appearing from the other side of 
the hill crest, a German officer, cau- 
tiously, slowly advancing a few steps, 
but with the greatest sang-/rotd evi- 
dently, for he had his arms crossed be- 
hind his back ; a little farther still he 
advanced, apparently scrutinizing the 
hedge which was but a few feet from 
him, and with the same sang-froid and 
arms still crossed, as if he were prom- 
enading in the royal park on a holiday, 
he slowly retreated fhe way he came. 
Not long, and three more officers in 
the same leisurely attitude came from 
the same direction. To them also 


the garden hedge seemed of special 
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interest. Were they aware of the lurk- 
ing monsters of brass and bronze which 
were gleaming in the mid-day sun 
behind that lovely thicket of green? 
Slowly and with seeming indifference 
they retreated in the direction whence 
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livion of the present. A detonation 
somewhere in the house aroused me and 
brought me again to my feet. Surely 
the shell had entered the house some- 
where ; but not through the little dor- 
mer window over my head as I had 

expected. (It was afterward found 


in a sandpile in the yard close to the 
wall of the house which it had con- 
siderably damaged.) When I looked 
again toward the garden, I could see 
nothing but smoke’ through which 
red gleams of light blazed here and 
there like flashes of lightning. 

The opening of the gate of the cit- 
adel now attracted my attention. A 
stretcher with a human form on it 
was brought out and hastily carried 
across the street. It was Mac Mahon, 
the leading general of the French, 
who had been wounded and carried 
off the field, as I learned on coming 
down from the attic to see if the fam- 
ily were safe. It was now about one 
o'clock, and the fierce combat had not 
yet reached the decisive point. But 
as the battle drew nearer and nearer, 
and made a closer circle around the 
city, it was concluded that the vic- 
tory, which had so far favored the 
French, must be passing over to the 
German side. 

Then Napoleon, who was discover- 
ed to be in the city, was urged by his 


WILLIAM, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
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they came. I felt as if I must shout 
with all my might to warn them of the 
danger ; but the blasts of a score ot 
trumpets would well nigh have been 
drowned in the terrific battle roar about 
me. Before I had time to deplore their 
probable destiny, a dark mass appeared 
on the summit of the hill adjoining the 
garden; a black, moving column of 
determined men which seemed to have 
sprung suddenly out of the ground. 
As one man they turned and faced the 
garden hedge. A flash, and instantly 
a black shot in the air coming in a 
straight line towards me !—‘‘ It is for 
me!’’ I threw myself, face down, on 
the floor, only hoping it might be a 
German projectile which was to end 
my life—then came for a moment ob- 


soldiers to show himself to his troops, 
who for want of proper command 
were fast becoming demoralized. It 
was atthistime that Isaw him, and Ican 
never forget his appearance. He came 
out from a saloon immediately across 
the street from our house, and mounted 
a horse. His demeanor seemed depair- 
ing, and from beneath his military cap 
which was low over his brow his face 
appeared haggard beyond expression. 
The moustache, which in his pictures 
appears waxed out in points on his 
cheeks, drooped disconsolately to his 
chin. His unshaven cheeks which 
must previously have been puffy, were 
flabby and fallen in. Indeed, care and 
despair were expressed in every line of 
his dilapidated figure. As truly then 
was he the fallen Emperor as a few 
hours later when King William’s pris- 
oner. The group around him, no longer 
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smiling, sycophantic, servile courtiers, 
but determined, disappointed, desper- 
ate men. Their gilded idol had turned 
to clay. 

Fiercer and hotter raged the battle 
outside. The Germans received rein- 
forcements about two o’clock. Every- 
where the smoke permitted it, immense 
masses of men bounded the horizon; 
bayonets and batteries glittered in the 
September sun, which shone with un- 
wanted power upon the memorable 
scene. The wild ‘‘Hurrah!’’ of my coun- 
trymen, which sounded nearerand near- 
er, made my heart leapin hopeful antici- 
pation that they might be victorious. 
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of the bombardment; the citizens were 
powerless to do anything but seek the 
sheltering basements of their houses 
and there await their destiny which 
was in the hands of the commanders. 

Finally, at four o’clock, I saw the 
white flags of surrender slowly hoisted 
on the towers of the citadel. Like gi- 
gantic shrouds they waved in the air 
full of smoke and battle cry and cannon 
thunder, as if tosay, ‘‘Enough!’’ But 
not until nearly six o’clock were they 
seen by all the combatants, nor had the 
last sound of destruction died away on 
the field of carnage. 

Then camea solemn, awftl silence,— 


PLACE TURENNE A SEDAN. 


Where the young man was killed who held Napoleon's horse. 


And yet the conflict had not reached 
its climax. At three o'clock the bom- 
bardment of the city began. Tongues 
of fire blazed forth here and there in 
various directions, mainly from the 
most prominent buildings. Projectiles 
hissed incessantly through the air. It 
required our best feminine courage to 
close some windows (which Mde. Ro- 
court and myself had discovered to be 
open after the other members of the 
household had again retreated to the 
cellar) while balls and shells were fairly 
raining down. ‘The scenes of woe and 
terror increased with the vehemence 


that is, if the succeeding cries, and 
curses,and lamentations could be called 
silence compared with the indescriba- 
bly terriffic noises of the last fourteen 
hours. For minutes no one dared to 
stir, nor speak. Accustomed, since the 
early morning dawn, to all that can be 
termed destruction and terror, no one 
knew what the next ordeal might be. 
Sounds of music brought the popula- 
tion of Sedan to their windows. ‘There 
they looked out from behind closed 
shutters—at the enemy entering the 
city gates as victors. 

Though I wished my countrymen 
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had spared the people of Sedan this 
humiliation, my heart gave a bound of 
joy, and I could have welcomed aloud 
the heroes as they filed by our win- 
dows, to the music of the national 
hymn. Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, 
with hardly an expression of fatigue 
on their brave, sun-burnt, powder-be- 
grimed, and mud-bespattered faces. To 
express my feelings was, of course, out 
of the question. While I was over-joyed 
at the glorious result for my country, 
my heart was filled with sympathy for 
my French friends. A silent thanksgiv- 
ing, however, went up to Heaven that 
evening—I am sure the only one from 
among the citizens of Sedan. 

As soon as the fatal news was known, 
that Napoleon had been captured with 
eighty thousand of his soldiers, and 
the city surrendered, there were no 
limits to the people’s wrath and hatred, 
which burst out from all quarters. 

Napoleon, only a few hours ago al- 
most the god of the nation, was now 
dragged down into a morass of curses 
and imprecations; no name seemed bad 
enough for ‘‘/e misérable.’’ Every one 


of the enraged inhabitants—women 
not excepted—would have been glad 
to shoot him. Thus rapidly turns the 
wheel in French politics. 

But Napoleon was in safe keeping at 
the chateau Bellevue on the outskirts 
of the city, where he had solemnly sur- 
rendered his person to King William, 
saying, ‘‘Since it was not my privilege 
to die the death of honor on the battle- 
field, I lay down my sword at the feet 
of his Royal Majesty.’’ And yet how 
near he came to the death he claimed 
to have wished. When, after being 
urged to go onto the battle field, he 
arrived at the place Turenne in the 
center of the city, he left his horse for 
a moment in charge of a young lad 
standing near, while he was mounting 
another. A shell exploded and shat- 
tered the boy into fragments. Had 
this happened a few seconds sooner, it 
would have been Napoleon’s lot. As 
it was, a widow lost her only support, 
and no one honored her for it, while 
France would be glad to have lost her 
Emperor under the samecircumstances. 
Such are the fates of war! 
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And where was Monsieur Mélcion 
d’ Arc, the commander of the Citadel? 
From the day before the battle no one 
knew of his whereabouts, and as it was 
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neath its surface. Pond-lillies, which 
had charmed our eyes but a few days 
before, now drooped and died in the 
blood-stained waters. Eighty thousand 


BISMARCK, 


evident he had fled, no one cared to 
know. ‘That extremely smooth little 
gentleman who loved to surround him- 
self with the luxuries of peace, who 
had his apartments furnished in pea- 
green and white, had pointed with 
pride to Joan of Arc as a member of 
his ancestral family! 

When the evening sun went down 
behind the smoking hills, his last rays 
lingered as if in amazement over such 
a scene of woe as this planet had sel- 
dom shown before. 

Outside the fortification walls, ex- 
tending for several miles around, one 
vast harvest field of death! Death in 
the most heartrending forms and atti- 
tudes; the gay and the somber uni- 
forms often lying side by side in silent 
companionship. ‘The reddened waters 
of the Meuse betrayed the bodies be- 


heroes of both nations, it was said, had 
shed their blood for their country dur- 
ing that one awful day. They were now 
at rest forever, and forever their coun- 
tries will honor their memory with 
grateful pride. 

Thousands of wounded, many of 
whom had lain for hours in the mud 
and scorching heat, and whose moans 
had mingled with the inspiring hur- 
rahs, now at last were taken care of 
by friend and foe. Within the walls 
of Sedan was a Babel of confusion and 
destruction. The streets impassable, 
except between horses’ feet or by climb- 
ing over cannon and wagons. Hungry 
warriors of both armies—for all had 
been without food for nearly three days 
—were ransacking the stores and cel- 
lars, while their horses gnawed the mor- 
tar off the stone buildings. Despairing 
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who, from some hid- 
den covert, made 
many a German dis- 
appear, had fired 
through barricaded 
windows the 
passing troops, who 
were mostly Bava- 
rians. Their com- 
mander, Gen. von 
der Tfann, had or- 
dered his men to 
fire in return. As 
thé windows were 


Where Gen. de Wimptten displayed the white fag of surrender. ¥ : 
mostly barricaded 


Turcos and Zouaves, with their black 
faces and grotesque attire; grave Bed- 
ouins, in white flowing cloaks, had 
formed a part of the French army, and, 
not understanding eitherlanguage, now 
awaited in stoical resolution their des- 
tiny. According to their African cus- 
toms, to be taken prisoner meant exe- 
cution; and some of them were seen 
in kneeling postures, preparing their 
necks for the fatal stroke; which, how- 
ever, never came. 

Broken weapons, which the French 
had mutilated before surrendering them 
to the hated enemy, were lying about 
everywhere; riderless horses running 
at large; cattle and all other live stock 
that could be found were butchered in 
the streets and prepared for hasty 
meals. Processions of ambulances un- 
loaded their sad burdens in churches, 
theaters, convents, and other public 
buildings, which were all transformed 
into hospitals before night. The dead 
out on the field had to await burial 
until the suffering and the starving 
had been attended to. 

Long after sunset the sky in the east 
was aglow with a deep crimson, as if 
evening and morning had met and ig- 
nored the separating hours of dark- 
ness, as if that terrible day would never 
end! Again those not too much en- 
gaged or stupefied climbed elevated 
points to discover the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. It was Bazeilles in flames; 
a pretty, thriving suburb, of two thou- 
sand inhabitants, one sheet of fire! We 
learned the next day of the awful carn- 
age that had taken place there. French 
Franc-tireurs, those unlawful assassins, 


with bedding, the rows of houses 
were soon in flames. Deserted by 
their frightened inmates, they burned 
night and day, until all Bazeilles was 
one mass of ruins. Among them were 
the blackened walls of the historic cas- 
tle where Marshal Turenne was born 
and reared. 

The days following this memorable 
Ist of September revealed a succession 
of sights and events beyond all descrip- 
tion—the ludicrous often mixing with 
the gravest and saddest. By command 
of the German authorities the streets 
were cleaned of their loathsome debris 
by the citizens of Sedan. Every man 
in town, whether aristocrat or laborer, 
was compelled to handle brooms, pails, 
shovels, and wheelbarrows, according 
to the enemy’s directions. ‘The many 
misunderstandings on account of dif- 
ference of language gave rise to many 
a laugh. 

I had many opportunities to make 
myself useful. ‘To send a last message 
of a dying soldier to his distant loved 
ones, to interpret the wants of the suf- 
fering to the hospitable Sedanians, who 
nursed friend and foe with equal loving 
care, orto help to convert the hard stone 
floor of the cathedral into comfortable 
resting places for the wounded, were 
pleasant duties in those days of sad- 
ness. The excitement of recent events 
also gave me courage to overcome ob- 
stacles which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, I should have considered un- 
surmountable. 

On the third day after the battle, 
Mde. Rocourt, another lady and myself 
ventured out in the direction of Glaires. 
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(Men, unless doing public service, were 
not yet allowed on the streets.) Mde. 
Rocourt, having left most of her silver, 
jewelry, and other valuables in the cha- 
teau, felt quite anxious about them, and 
also about the condition of the villa. 
Teams and all conveyances being in 
the possession of the con- 
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idly as if it all had been but yesterday. 
Frequently we had to climb over de- 
molished cannons, dead horses, and 
cattle, or shuddering, make a semi- 
circle around a pile of dead soldiers, 
still awaiting burial. Here and there 
we were startled by some lonely stiff- 


querors, there was no other 
way but to start out on foot, 
prepared to overcome diffi- 
culties. As we reached the 
Meuse bridge, we saw the 
ladies left in charge of the 
chateau coming toward us 
in great confusion, and with 
expressions of terror on their 
faces. Guessing ourerrand, 
they exclaimed: 

‘‘Oh, don’t go out there! 
The house is full of Prus- 
sians, and oh, they act so! 
We ran away as fast as we 
could! Don’t go there! It’s 
nouse! Everythingis their's 
anyway!’ 

‘* What is theiruniform ?”’ 
I asked. 

sont les diables bleus!”’ 
(they are the devils in blue). 

‘Oh, Iam not afraid of 
them, they are my own coun- 
trymen, the Bavarians,’’ I 
said, ‘‘let a servant go with 
me, and I will see what I can 
do about securing madame’s 
valuables.’’ During the pre- 
ceding days my feelings had 


reached such a climax that 
it seemed as if I could en- 
counter anything. 

So, after a good many fos 
and cons, I proceeded on the road to 
Glaires, followed by Virginie, our timid 
Belgiancook. Though shecarried a big 
basket, our hopes of filling it with the 
treasures of the chateau were small. 

The way led through a nearly two 
mile stretch of battle ground, and what 
we saw there exceeded all scenes of 
awfulness and terror we could have im- 
agined. How could I ever have wished 
to see a battle and a battlefield! I 
would gladly have gone blindfolded to 
escape the scenes of horror, now for- 
ever impressed on my memory, as viv- 


NAPOLEON II. 
From painting by Jean Hippolyte Flandrin. 


ened form with the glaring eyes turned 
upward to the passing clouds. 

Now and then we came upon a group 
of the living engaged in the melan- 
choly task of interring their fallen com- 
rades, who were so many in number 
that from twenty to thirty were often 
thrown into one common grave, all 
pell-mell, just as they were found. The 
unusual heat of those days necessitated 
that the work should be done in the 
quickest possible way. 

Farther on, we were compelled to 
pass a detachment noisily gathered 
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around their bivouac fires, and as we 
hurried by them, I envied my Belgian 
companion who could not understand 
German. For a moment I faltered, 
tempted to return speedily to the city, 
but ambitious to fulfill the errand I 
had promised to execute, and trusting 
after all in the magnanimity of my 
countrymen, I went on, determined to 
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the ‘‘diables bleus’’ seemed to have 
made themselves at home. Not a 
French face was to be seen. 
Presently an officer stepped out from 
the yard, and I at once asked him if it 
were possible to get into our villa. He 
was evidently amazed at being accosted 
in German by a young girl on these 
grounds, but politely guided us to the 
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CHATEAU A BAZEILLES. 
Where Marshall Turenne was born; demolished during the bombardment. 


reach my destination at all hazards, 
even if frightened Virginie, who threat- 
ened not to go a step farther, should 
beat a retreat. 

Every step had made us more famil- 
iar with death and ruin, and after an 
hours’ walk—which seemed like an 
endless journey—we found ourselves 
in front of Chaéteau de Glaires. 

But what a change from the pleasant 
villa of a few days ago! 

A sentinel was pacing up and down 
at the gates; the entrance yard, hereto- 
fore kept in scrupulous trimness, filled 
with military in blue uniforms, mostly 
officers of high rank, while barrels, sad- 
dles, broken wine bottles, and ragged 
linen, were strewn over the flowerbeds, 
from the open parlor windows sounded 
a boisterous attempt at playing the 
Wachtam Rhein’? on Mde. Rocourt’s 
piano. In the surrounding pavillions 


house, telling me that it was the head- 
quarters 6f Gen. von der Tann. ‘‘Can 
I speak to the general?’’ I asked, not 
realizing until afterwards a certain 
tremor and awe at the idea of being 
brought face to face with the great 
commander of the Bavarian army, 
whose name had been in everyone's 
mouth since the battle; the man whom 
I had seen honored in my native city 
on various occasions. 

By his adjutant I was shown into 
what had been my own room, but which 
I only recognized by its location. Evi- 
dently the general had found it a pleas- 
ant room, too. With timid glance I 
could see the remains of a meal upon 
my dainty rosewood table; the pretty 
curtains had by all appearances been 
used as towels or dishcloths; cigar- 
ashes and bootmarks were on sofa and 
chairs. I dared, nor cared to see 
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more. 
that was all. 

Well, /vaulein,”’ said the great gen- 
eral, six feet at least in his boots, ‘‘ how 
can I serve you?’’ giving me a hearty 
handshaking. I told him my name 
and errand. He happened to know 


I realized that it was war— 
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heretofore withheld by the French 
newspapers. He also told me that he 
had two horses shot under him during 
the battle of Sedan, and that most of 
his troops had crossed the Meuse by 
swimming. From him I also learned 
of the three hundred Bavarian heroes 


SEDAN. 


From painting by W. Camphausen. 


my father. Presently the great com- 
mander, the grim destroyer of Ba- 
zeilles, and my humble self were con- 
versing on the topics of the cruel war, 
and from him I learned many facts 


who, shut in by the French in a small 
park just outside the city, kept up a 
vigorous fire until the last man had fal- 
len, in order to divert the enemys’ at- 
tention from the approaching German 
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MAISON BLANCHE OU DU TISSERAND. 
Where Bismarck had the interview with Napoleon IIL., September 2, 1870. 


reinforcements. ‘Their brave act may 
have turned the scale of the great 
battle; they all sleep there together, 
the three hundred, and a_ beautiful 
monument now honors their memory. 

When the general offered me the use 
of his private field post-office, how 
gladly I produced a letter to my par- 
ents, which I had been carrying around 
for three days in the hope of a chance 
for mailing it. My friends at home 
could not have been gladder at receiv- 
ing it if they had feared the worst 
when the news of Sedan had flashed 
over the wires. 

The general promised that nothing 
in the village should be injured as long 
as he remained; and with his permis- 
sion we looked for Madame Rocourt’s 
treasures, which, contrary to our ex- 
pectations, we found untouched. Only 
every eatable in garden, storehouse 
and cellar had been consumed and I 
was eagerly asked where more could 
be found. After inquiry I learned also 
trom my countrymen of the sad fate 
of Christophe, the pet pig, whose bones 
were lying at my feet. We had always 
predicted great things for Christophe ; 
but that he would furnish a repast for 
the hated enemy, no one would have 
dreamed. Even our two pretty canaries 
had met the same fate! After being re- 


assured by Gen. von der Tann that 
nothing should be harmed after this, 
we were escorted back to Sedan in 
safety. 

On the way I had the honor of meet- 
ing the illustrious quartette before 
whom Europe and the world bowed in 
respect. Speeding along on horseback 
came the venerable King William, 
soon to be Emperor of all Germany ; 
his son Prince Frederic William, and 
Bismarck, ‘‘the man of blood and 
iron,’’ ard the shrewd strategist Von 
Moltke. I had no need to be told who 
they were; their faces, whose pictures 
I had so often seen, looked familiar. 
The fresh and almost rosy-looking face 
of the King scarcely indicating his 
seventy-five years ; Prince Frederic, al- 
ready known as ‘‘ Unser Fritz,’’ with 
his friendly countenance and blonde 
beard, had the same benevolent lock 
as in his pictures, when he looked evi- 
dently with some surprise at the strange 
apparition of a young girl on the bat- 
tle field. Bismarck I should have re- 
cognized among many; those stern, 
resolute features with the bushy eye- 
brows can hardly have their equal: 
neither Count Von Moltke’s sharp and 
scrutinizing eye. They all wore the 
plain dark uniform and field cap of 
Prussian officers and were followed by 
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a small body guard. As they paused 
now and then, viewing with their field- 
glasses the scenes of the great events, 
I had an opportunity to watch for a 
few minutes the movements of the four 
most illustrious men of Germany, and 
I felt well repaid for all the difficulties 
of the venturesome trip, when they 
cordially returned my humble bow 
with the military salute. 

The following days were busy ones. 
Iivery house was filled with military— 
French or German—until the one had 
departed for the land of their captors 
and the other taken possession of their 
new quarters. The cry and hunt for 
provisions were equally shared by 
friend and foe, for Sedan was unpre- 
pared for the emergency. Sugar, milk 
and beef were things of the past for the 
ensuing three months; and only the 
richest inhabitants could allow them- 
selves such treats as donkey soup, horse 
steak and black, unsweetened coffee. 

While we had alternately French 
and German officers to lodge, I could 
not help seeing the difference in their 
educational advantages. While the 
Germans seemed familiar with the ge- 
ography of France as with that of their 
own country, we were often asked by 
French officers of high rank even, such 
questions as these: ‘‘Is not the river 
Meuse in the neighborhood of Sedan?”’ 
‘‘Is Metziéres north or south of here?’’ 
While they had to cross the Meuse to 
get into the city! 

But to-day France, who had hereto- 
fore allowed her children to work in 
factories at the very tenderest ages, 
who had required no educational stand- 
ard for her army officers, has better 
schools and better military discipline. 
There are, it is to be hoped, no more 
black maps on the walls of her school- 
rooms showing extended districts where 
the population could neither read nor 
write, and no more majors and cap- 
tains unable to write their names. The 
humiliation of Sedan has thus, nodoubt, 
proved a blessing to the French nation. 

The war ought to have ended then. 
But victory is intoxicating, and under 
its influence the conqueror seems to 
think he has an almighty sword ; neith- 
er the bleeding earth nor outraged hu- 
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manity hinder him from pushing on, 
on, until the height of his ambition is 
reached. Paris was the next object; 
and they marched the exhausted troops 
through hardships and privations and 
the winter’s severity, on towards the 
capital. Strasburg and Metz had fallen, 
Toulon and Orléans, with its illustrious 
Archbishop, Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
and at last Paris yielded after a siege 
of six months and loss of life impossi- 
ble to estimate. Oh, cruel war! 

With us at Sedan, comparative peace 
and order reigned again with this dif- 
ference, that we had to submit to the 
German authorities temporarily estab- 
lished there. ‘This, however, was not 
unendurable, as their treatment of the 
citizens though strict, was polite and 
considerate. All fire-arms and weap- 
ons of any description had to be de- 
livered up under penalty of death; any 
individual found out of doors after nine 
o'clock in the evening was picked up 
by the patrouille and lodged in the 
citadel. More than once I had occa- 
sion to come to the rescue of some late 
visitors at M. Rocourt’s, who, return- 
ing only a few minutes after the law- 
ful hour, were seized by the German 
patrouille. Their loud call, ‘‘AZade- 
motselle! Mademoiselle Berthe !’’ more 
than once roused the neighborhood and 
revealed the ludicrous situation of some 
prominent and respected citizen in the 
midst of a circle of dark figures with 
muskets, being marched off towards 
the fortress, which would have been 
his quarters for the night, had not the 
German member of the family of Ro- 
court descended quickly and explained 
to her countrymen that such and such 
a gentleman was all right, and inter- 
ceded for his release. 

The state of health at Sedan was 
through the warm fall months what 
might have been expected after such a 
battle. Fevers and various contagious 
diseases, the ill shadows which follow 
war in its path, soon made their appear- 
ance, and those families in possession of 
sufficient means were glad to seek an- 
other temporary abode. The family of 
Rocourt were among the large number 
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who preferred Bouillon, a beautiful 
little Belgian town on the frontier, 
about sixteen miles from Sedan. To be 
crowded into one medium sized room 
with ten or twelve other persons, to 
cook, eat, and sleep there after one has 
been accustomed to stately mansions, 
could by no means be called comfort. 
But it was away from the scenes of ruin 
and humiliation, away from the daily 
news of death from pestilence, and ‘‘out 
of sight, out of mind,’’ makes an im- 
portant factor in a Frenchman’s life. 
The Rocourts were only too glad to 
put up with the slender comforts offered 
at Bouillon, and to pay an enormous 
sum for them. Then it was a change; 
It was rather romantic to live as the 
poor in crowded cities do, and a change 
is ever welcome to the Frenchman's 
mind. Luckily our room-mates and 


the partakers of our romantic discom- 
forts were mostly cousins, aunts, sisters- 
in-law, and one fat grandma, all fugi- 
tives and ‘‘burnt-outs’’ from Bazeilles, 
and all ready to make the best of their 
few square feet of house-room for a 


while. How we got our meals and 
suited our various tastes, how we stum- 
bled over each other in the dark to find 
our respective couches, or got into the 
wrong ones, how it was my lot to sleep 
either with the fat grandma who grum- 
bled all night: ‘‘ Me me touchez pas!”’ 
or else with my pupils on a narrow sofa 
and be tumbled off ever so many times 
in a night, all this seems now a bizarre 
pell-mell or ant-heap life. 

But it was war; the same tragic 
war which forced the Parisians to 
live on rats and mice or seek their 
loathsome food in waste piles; and 
we felt privileged to live as we did 
at Bouillon. 

Communication with Sedan was only 
possible by pedestrian effort and pri- 
vate messengers. The Rocourt mansion 
in Sedan was left in charge of our cook 
and faithful old butler. But as German 
troops were constantly passing through 
the conquered city and had to be lodged 
by the citizens, there was great anxiety 
among those absent, about their prop- 
erty, left, so as to speak, in the hands 
of the enemy. Hence my offer to make 
frequent trips to Sedan and to make 
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myself useful there with my ability to 
speak German was gladly accepted. It 
was a delightful walk of sixteen miles 
each way through the hills and dales 
of the picturesque Ardennes. The 
bracing October air, the ever changing 
romantic scenery, diminished distances 
and gave newlife and inspiration. Usu- 
ally I went armed with a large umbrella 
and a few matches to use in case of 
an encounter with wolves, a small cow- 
ardly species which abounded in the 
Ardennes forest and which had greatly 
increased since the possession of fire- 
arms had been prohibited. By opening 
and shutting vigorously my umbrella, 
it was generally an easy task to frighten 
them away. 
* 

When the chill November winds 
swept over the Ardennes mountains 
and forests, and howled through the 
forsaken spaces of that rocky fortress, 
even Bouillon lost its cheerfulness, 
and with many other Sedanians the 
Rocourts came back to their home. 
These same wintry blasts had killed 
the germs of disease, and soon life in 
Sedan resumed its natural aspect, 
with which the German occupancy 
did not interfere. They gave no op- 
portunity for complaint and were, as 
far as patriotic feeling would permit, 
on not unfriendly terms with the in- 
habitants» 

The winter of 1870-71 was one of the 
severest France had ever experienced. 
Nature herself seemed to have set limits 
with walls of ice and snow to the bloody 
war, which however did not cease until 
Paris had capitulated. And while the 
unrestrained passions of demoralized 
mankind demolished theirown magnifi- 
cent city, tore down with wanton hand 
the proud monuments of her glory, 
Germany crowned the venerable King 
of Prussia Emperor in the halls of Ver- 
sailles, and the long wished for union of 
all Germany, for centuries the hope of 
her patriots, the dying song of her 
poets, was at last realized. 

But had not one of Germany’s young 
souvereigns prompted this action, had 
he not offered his assistance at the be- 
ginning of the war and encouraged oth- 
er monarchs to do so? German union 
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might yet be a dream of the future; in 
fact, the results of the Franco-Prussian 
war might have been very different. 
And that youthful, far-seeing monarch 
was none other than the unfortunate 
King Ludwig II., of Bavaria, whom 
the ungrateful world thought insane, 
because, in giving form and structure 
to his lofty ideals, he exceeded his 
means. 


* 


The day came when, after a three 
years’ sojourn, I bade farewell to my 


USIC upon her lips, 
M Mirth in her eyes, . 


Just as the red sun slips 
Into the skies, 

Over the dewy lawn 
Lightly she goes 

Bearing the pledge of dawn 

Unto the rose. 


AURORA. 


AURORA. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Thus when Aurora comes 
With beauty bright, 
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good friends in France to return to 
those still dearer in the fatherland. 
When for the last time I looked over 
the memorable scenes of those great 
events, I earnestly wished that there 
might never be another war, and, vis- 
ionary as such a wish might seem, I 
hoped that the civilized nations of the 
world might settle their difficulties, if 
such there must be, in a way more 
worthy of the present age, which is one 
of more practical wisdom and kindly 
spirit than the past. 


Softly upon the hush 
Floats her sweet voice, 
Bidding the dreaming Blush 
Wake and rejoice,— 
Then in her fragrant room 
That gentle one 
Opens a door of bloom 
Wide to the sun. 


Here where the glad bee hums 
All is delight : 

Carols the bird unseen 
To welcome her, 

Of all the roses, queen,— 


Dawn’s messenger ! 
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MY GHOSTS. 


By Mrs. lL. H. HARRIS. 


T was a very dreary night. 

The gas-lights flared up at 
> the black skies and threw 
ghostly circles upon the wet 
pavements below, while the 
wind fled shrieking through 
the streets like a living mad- 
ness, and there was no other 
sound save the ship-shod steps of the 
city’s poor ones as they shuffled aim- 
lessly through the cold, like dumb cat- 
tle. I, in the drowsy warmth of my 
room, and wrapped in luxury, knew 
they were out there without seeing 
them; for, always in the winter nights, 
when the rain falls down and the naked 
trees shiver, they walk abroad. 

That was long ago—that night 
when I lay dreaming high above the 
poverty of the streets ; yet I remember 
it distinctly, and all the thoughts that 
came to me then, as one remembers 
prophecies. That night had been the 
anniversary of my birth twenty-five 
years before. Christians teach that a 
man can be born again. A man has 
many births, some premature ! but all 
are born again. Witness a child, how 
in the space of a night she becomes a 
woman, with all her soul stilled and 
tuned and softened to womanhood. 
And I was born anew that night as I 
lay face downwards in careless aban- 
don upon my bed. I had wealth for 
a heritage, and had learned to do with 
it all that young men do with money. 
I had fallen in and out of love with 
many women, and had to thank God 
(or be sorry, I knew not whether) that 
not one had loved me. I was weary, 
as many another has been, of the sham 
of life without energy, and so fell to 
listening to the measured strength of 
my own heart-throbs, till a conscious- 
ness of innate force came to me. 

How it allcomes back now, that hap- 
pened so many years ago! Even the 
black bars of shadows that lay upon the 
red carpet, as the street lights shone 
through. the latticed windows! And 
how my heart beat, louder and faster, 
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till I quivered with the rhythm and 
strength of the strokes, and felt my 
temples throb and swell! I longed to 
be unconscious again of this great 
physical will and to sleep; and, when 
I could bear it no longer, I rose and 
clothed myself and trod the floor, up 
and down through the black and yel- 
low bars. If only I might find some- 
thing to do—anything—so that this 
terrible energy within me should be 
spent and I might rest! Suddenly a 
possibility came to me, and a decision ; 
for youth is quick to plan, and age is 
slow if ever it fulfills. Then I lay and 
slept, careless of the rain and wind and 
the haggard night spirits in the streets 
below; and I dreamed that in my hands 
I held a living, beating heart, and with 
my fingers I touched taut human nerves 
and that they quivered and vibrated at 
my will, till at last, I waked to find my 
hands gripped hard into my own flesh. 

That night was the beginning of 
what was to be, and there have been 
days and nights since when I have 
spent them through cursing that first 
one which was the beginning; but 
nearly always I have believed that 
every man’s burden shall be as griev- 
ous as he has strength to bear, and so, 
if any other existence had been to me, 
the pain of it would not have been less. 

There was a certain man in the city 
who had been my father’s friend. I 
determined to see him and tell him of 
my decision, knowing that he would 
advise me safely, for love of the dead. 

I found his office—he was a physi- 
cian—a narrow den, wedged between 
more pretentious buildings and filled 
with litter and bottles and the stench 
of chemicals. 

‘‘ Ve’ hatter wait ef ye’ ’bleeged ter 
see him, b’case he won't be back tell 
five,’’ was the response I had from an 
old negro, when I inquired for Dr. 
Judson. 

I looked at my watch. It was al- 
ready half-past four. I determined to 
wait. The old monkey-faced servant 
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was not a cheerful companion, and 
I fancied even his clothes creased 
rigidly and smelled of grave-yards. I 
have since learned that his whole 
wardrobe was composed of raiment 
taken from ‘“‘stiffs,’’ that being the 
pay he received for ‘‘snatching’’ them. 
His movements were funerally slow, 
as he crept about through the rubbish 
that littered the room. He spoke not 
a word, but watched me out of the 
corners of his eyes with an expression 
so guardedly sly that I could feel my 
flesh creep. 

I remember very well how I looked 
in those days —tall, wide, strong 
shoulders, an ill-natured face with long 
ungainly jaws and vicious, deep-set 
eyes; a wisp of coarse brown hair 
that hung continually upon my fore- 
head did not add to my beauty. When 
I was a child, my mother never tired 
of kissing and fondling that insolent 
lock of hair, because, she said, it was 
my father’s. My appearance was not 
in my favor, and I knew it when, sud- 
denly, a low thick-set man entered 
and stared suspiciously at me as I sat 
in the semi-darkness by the stove. 

‘‘Dr. Judson ?’’ I said, rising and 
standing sideways to him. Cautious 
by nature, I can rarely commit myself 
by fronting squarely an inquisitive 
man. 

‘*Yes. What can I do for you?”’ 
He had not moved but looked steadily 
over his glasses at me. 

‘‘T came to consult with you about 

‘‘Umph! Yes. Be seated. What 
are the symptoms? When were you 
taken ?”’ 

‘‘Last night, about eleven,’’ I an- 
swered, amused that he should take 
disease for granted. 

He threw aside his overcoat, seated 
himself, and placed his feet upon the 
fender. Then, reaching across, he 
caught my wrist, took out his watch, 
and began to count, with the query : 

Any fever 

‘*Dr. Judson’’—thinking the joke 
had gone far enough —‘‘ my name is 
Jason Coppin.”’ 

‘“What!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Not 
Dr. Coppin’s son ?”’ 


‘Forty-six. Yes, your father died 
in June, ’forty-six. Why, you must be 
twenty-five at least. And to think I 
never heard of your existence before. 
Where have you been, and what is 
your profession 

I told him briefly that I was a posth- 
umous child; that since my mother’s 
death, seven years before, I had trav- 
eled, but becoming dissatisfied with 
such a life it had suddenly occurred to 
me the night before to enter his own 
profession, and knowing that he was a 
friend of my father, I had come to 
consult him on the best means of 
attaining my object. 

‘““Aha! they are your symptoms, 
eh!’’ He spread his hands above the 
stove, stared meditatively at his fingers 
a moment, then continued: ‘‘ Young 
man, I have often told your father that 
a child inherits mind (I may have said 
soul) as well as blood. You could not 
help being a doctor. H/e was one, 
your father, through and through. 
You could no more have avoided that 
choice than you could have controlled 
that bit of hair,’’ pointing to my drop- 
ping forelock. ‘‘I might have known 
you by that!’’ he added, chuckling 
quitely, while I pushed the tell-tale 
hair under my cap, and tried to sum- 
mon courage to meet his eye squarely, 
but I could never get higher than his 
grizzled beard. Presently he went on : 

‘‘Perhaps you will do best to try 
your nerve a little before you go too 
far; I have known strong men who 
could not bear the sight of blood. A 
man killed himself over in the slums 
this morning. His body will be here 
to-night. Come back at ten. If you 
have a gift the dissecting will afford 
you pleasure. It’s going to be a splen- 
did subject !’’ he concluded, rising. 
Just then I noticed the negro standing 
in the doorway that led into a back 
room, with his hand full of little bones, 
and his face wrinkled into an expres- 
sion of energetic approval as he com- 
prehended the situation. Nothing 
could have been more hideous. I saw 
a row of black snags jutting from the 
purple gums that shone between his 
parted lips. I fancied I even saw 


decayed flesh on the bones in his 
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hands. I shuddered and was glad to 
be in the street again. -Not that the 
sight of dead bones was unpleasant, 
but the living ghoul with his grave- 
yard clothes and evil eyes. I began 
to see how a man’s occupation could 
change his nature and wondered how 
it would be with me. 

There are days in a man’s life when 
every incident is photographed on his 
mind so distinctly and with such 
precision of outline as to make it 
impossible to forget them. That night 
as I walked with the crowd in the 
streets, I seemed not of them, but 
apart and out of myself; so that all — 
even my own form—appeared to me, 
and I understood its motives as I did 
the other figures that went by to make 
complete the shifting scenes. I hear 
again the sound of our feet upon the 
hard pavements. I see them as they 
pass— men old and haggard and gray, 
and men young with the insolence of 
youth upon them; proud women and 
painted women—all flare up before 
me under the brightness of the street 
lamps, then grow dim in the darkness 
beyond. And, always, I see myself 
slouching among them, with greedy 
eyes and restless heart. Suddenly I 
was aware that men began to shun 
me, and I knew it was because I 
understood the truth of their faces. 
The knowledge came quickly to me, 
like a birth. In the passing of a night 
I learned the story of men’s lives by 
the lines in their faces. And after this 
time I knew pain when I saw it, and 
knew the reason for it. When I had 
studied books I learned to call it symp- 
toms; but Iknewas well this night what 
it was and why it existed as when after- 
wards I knew the technical name. Yet, 
all that I saw caused me not one heart- 
throb of sympathy or pity; this, not be- 
cause I had in any sense a cruel nature, 
but it happens that some are made to 
see only, while others must also /ee/. 

The hours spent themselves. I was 
prompt, and was again in the doctor's 
office a few moments before the ap- 
pointed time. There were present two 
other men, young like myself, whom 
Dr. Judson afterwards introduced as 
‘‘cubs,’’ and I learned were fellow- 
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students. One of them, a very fat 
young man with a round, simple face, 
held high above his head a man’s 
skull, while he gesticulated with the 
other at his companion and poured 
forth a torrent of words, My entrance 
did not disturb their discussion. I soon 
learned that the smaller and younger of 
the two men was trying to convince the 
other that the man who had possessed 
the skull in question was devoid of 
certain essential faculties of mind. I 
am not able to say what would have 
been the result of the argument ; for, 
just as the first speaker brought the 
frontal bone hard against the table by 
way of emphasizing his denial of the 
other’s position, the door of the inner 
room opened and the negro appeared, 
rubbing his hands invitingly. Dr. 
Judson, who had taken no further 
notice of what was passing than to lift 
his eyes and smile cynically at the dis- 
putants who stood wrangling at a table 
some distance from him, now laid aside 
his papers. 

‘Well, Dudley, is he ready ?’’ he 
said, rising. 

‘‘Vas, sir, he ready. I done straight- 
ened him out, an’ washed de blurd 
off’n dat hole he tuk an’ made in his 
haid, an’ rubbed him down, an’ now 
he layin’ dar on de table des as quiet 
’n serene-lack as er cowcumber endur- 
in’ uv er,cool mawnin’.”’ 

It is impossible to describe the unct- 
uous tone in which this statement was 
made. 

The doctor glanced at me tentatively 
as we entered the apartment. But it 
did not even occur to me to wonder 
how I would feel. I knew I should 
not feel at all. And so it was. There 
he lay as cold and hard and dark as 
brown marble. 

‘*Must have been a foreigner,’’ said 
Tompkins—he with a simple face — 
as he bent and ran his finger over the 
icy skin. 

‘‘Ves, Italian, they say,’’ answered 
the doctor as he examined the blood- 
shotten temples. ‘‘Our winters are 
very trying upon these tropical natures. 
This is a splendid jaw, gentlemen. 
Strong,’’ he added, thumping the ad- 
mired bone with his finger. 
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‘“Yes. Pity he couldn’t ’ve thought 
of something else to do than shooting 
his brains out !”’ 

Never you mind the pity, Wilson. 
Ill is the wind that blows nobody good. 
He may have been a little careless 
about his theology, but see what a fine 
subject he makes. Feel these muscles, 
will you?’’ pressing his fingers into 
the corded strength of the arms. ‘‘ You 
won't have to put on your specs to find 
them, as we did last week when we 
had the baby !”’ 

What passed after this I could 
scarcely tell, yet I remember. I was 
provided with an apron and scalpel at 
last, when I could no longer restrain 
myself. I recalled my indignation at 
the butchery with which Tompkins 
carved through muscles and arteries, 
and how the keenness of skill was lent 
my fingers as I peeled off the outer 
flesh and unsheathed the strength 
beneath. A very madness of joy pos- 
sessed me as I sought through a perfect 
physical mechanism for the secrets of 
its power. At last the others put aside 
their instruments and stood by wonder- 
ing at what they called my inspiration, 
each anxious to impart that technical 
knowledge of which I was so totally 
ignorant. All the while I was min- 
utely conscious of all that went on 
around me. I distinctly remember the 
exact positions of Dr. Judson’s scalpel 
as he cut through the cartilage of the 
breast, and how the long strip of bone 
and flesh looked as he bent it back 
towards the throat exposing the con- 
tents of the trunk beneath. Dudley, 
who had been seated against the oppo- 
site wall for some time staring with 
stupid satisfaction at what was going on, 
shambled up and said encouragingly : 

‘‘Now yer’s comin’ ter it, doctor; 
de very seat uv his trouble.’’ 

‘‘ What’s that, Dudley 

Why, his liver, in course. No 
man wid er fuss-class liver g’wine 
shoot holes t’rough his own systerm.”’ 

‘You have more in your head, old 
man, than the shape of it would indi- 
cate,’’ said Wilson, glancing up from 
where he stood pumping wind into an 
artery to see how long ere it would 
escape through the heart. 


‘* Now fer Gawd’s sake, doctor, don’t 
‘gin ter take notice uv my po’ ol’ haid. 
Hit fa’rly aches sometimes when I 
yeer yer discoursin’ ober dat ol’ skull 
in yonder! I kin all bet feel de seams 
in it, when I sees yer er runnin’ yer 
fingers ober dem lines yer calls ‘sutur- 
es.’ Hit’s same as puttin’ er spell on 
me ter talk dat way!’’ And he spent 
the time after that behind the stove 
mumbling ‘‘charms,’’ until the last 
object of dissection was attained ; when 
Tompkins announced that his surgery 
had been successfui, thumping the 
table with a very healthy heel, and 
pointing to a neatly tied and bandaged 
stump as the result. 

Dr. Judson, having examined the 
arm upon which I had been working, 
expressed his satisfaction by laying 
his hand upon my _ blood-stained 
fingers and saying : 

‘“You evidently have a ‘call,’ my 
son. I thought your work would be 
mere butchery and only permitted you 
to use the knife in order to see if you 
would have sufficient courage to cut 
human flesh; but your work shows 
skill even.’’ 

I have since learned that the feats I 
performed that night were nothing 
short of miraculous, but at the time I 
was so jealous for further success that 
I took the doctor’s approval with a 
coolness which must have surprised 
him. 

“Come, Dudley,’’ he continued, 
‘‘we will leave the patient in your 
hands now.”’ 

‘All right, sar. He gwine ter be 
packed an’ laid away neatly fer de 
Jedgment long ‘fore mawnin’. I ’low 
he’ll be pow’ful sot back in dat Las’ 
Day, when he come to hisse’f an’ fine 
one foot gone an’ his system all tore 
up,’’ said the old man, as he came 
forward and pushed the square which 
Dr. Judson had cut from the chest 
back and further in than nature in- 
tended. ‘‘Bet ain’t he er beauty do’!”’ 
he exclaimed, chucking three ampu- 
tated fingers through the same hole 
into the sternum. 

‘‘T ’low dis here de bes’ service de 
rascal’s ’formed in many er day—wid 
his close dat ragged dey ain’t fit fer er 
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decent man to war!’’ concluded Dud- 
ley, whose reverence for his dead was 
in proportion to the value of their 
raiment. 

As I went out, Dr. Judson grasped 
my hand with friendly warmth. I 
thought not of sentiment, but remem- 
bered that fingers in such position 
required the relaxing of certain digital 
muscles and the contraction of others, 
their names striking like snags against 
the torrent of joy I had experienced in 
discovering their existence. I men- 
tion this incident because it is typical 
of the materialist conceptions that 
occupied my mind henceforth. I saw 
no more men as men, but they became 
to me mysterious mechanisms, vital- 
ized by some strange power and gov- 
erned by moods contingent on the 
health or the unhealth of the machine. 

The story of my life during the 
next four years is brief, and is made 
up of the usual struggles of a medical 
student. I studied some time under 
the direction of Dr. Judson. He took 
much joy in my success and trusted 
my skill. But I do not think he ever 
trusted me. After that first night he 
was more cordial than friendly. He 
could never forgive me my sullen face 
and selfish reticence, while I could 
have loved him, if it had been pos- 
sible for me to love any one, absorbed 
as I was with my work. ‘There was 
not one trace of my old listless life 
left in me, as I struggled for the 
mastery over the bewildering intri- 
cacies of my art. ‘There was no room 
in my life for affection. I remember 
nailing a pet dog to a slat and vivisect- 
ing him in order to see his heart beat. 
This little affair of the dog caused me 
to lose old Dudley’s good will, who 
declared that it was ‘‘agin natur’’ to 
cut a living creature. He swore I had 
an ‘‘evil eye,’’ and had put a ‘‘spell’’ 
on him so that he was unable to sleep 
at night for feeling a cold knife creep- 
ing through his muscles. 

In order to perfect myself in surgery 
I had gone to New York in the spring 
of ’72. Many physicians have told 
me that what happened to me there 
one May morning was caused from 
over-work and a feverish brain. I 


know not, nor care to know. I only 
remember that, as I was hurrying 
through the streets on that particular 
morning, I saw a young girl with a 
tear-stained face talking excitedly to 
some policemen and pointing to a 
hearse containing a coffin with the lid 
lying beside it. 

‘‘How did it happen? When was 
the body stolen?’’ I heard one of 
them ask. 

She did not know ; had only missed 
it when the undertakers lifted the 
coffin to put it in the hearse, and, 
when it felt so light of weight, they 
had opened it and found the body 
gone. I thought I could have ex- 
plained. It was not uncommon, when 
fresh subjects were needed in the 
medical colleges, to resort to any 
means in order to secure them. As I 
have always considered the use of the 
dead as legitimate means for further- 
ing my favorite science, I would never 
have thought of the sad-faced woman 
again but for what happened after- 
wards. 

A perfect flood of sunlight was 
pouring through the long dissecting 
room as I entered that morning. 
Groups of students stood about all of 
the twelve or fifteen tables, except one 
which was at the other end of the hall 
and nearest the window. 

‘‘Come,’’ said one of the demon- 
strators, leading me forward. ‘‘I re- 
member hearing you say recently that 
you wished to dissect a child's throat, 
and I have saved your subject. He is 
a splendid little fellow. Fresh, too.’’ 
Such partiality was not common, but 
he was an old man, and had taken a 
fancy for ‘‘that sullen young man with 
the long fingers,’’ as he expressed it. 

I had long been blind to mere out- 
side beauty of form, delighting more 
in the sinews beneath ; but when the 
sheet was lifted, and I beheld the 
round, white, dimpled limbs of the 
child beneath, I was loth to mar such 
perfect beauty. Would God he had 
palsied this hand before it had touched 
that soft throat! I could have kissed 
the waxen face and drawn lids. I, 
who had carved through a hundred 
bodies, wondered at the weakness. 
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Bending over I inserted my knife 

deftly in the tender flesh. 
They tell me that it was my own brain 
and not what I saw that created the 
fancy ; but I know, by all that has 
happened since, I saw a tremor run 
over the form before me, and the eye- 
lids quivered, and |] saw the little 
fingers curl up closer into the palm. 
But that which stunned my soul was 
the blood—living, red blood, that ran 
out and clotted upon the shining blade 
in my hand. I remember throwing 
out my arms, staggering, and falling 
across my victim, and the conscious- 
ness that the flesh was not as cold as 
death makes it. Then a confused 
_ sound of shuffling feet and a crowd 
of excited faces, and all grew dim. 
And I went alone in a strange land— 
I and the child with the bloody slit in 
its throat and the sunshine in its hair. 

I lay for weeks in a delirium of 
brain fever, shrinking from side to 
side of my bed, always to give the 
child room. I could scarcely bear any 
one near me lest they should hurt my 
imaginary companion. 

At last, in the gray of the morning, 
before the redness of summer dawning 
had fallen upon the skies, conscious- 
ness returned to my poor terror- 
stricken eyes, and I beheld Dr. Judson 
seated beside me, holding my hands. 
Neither spoke, and I did not remove 
my eyes from his as I slowly dragged 
myself to the very edge of the bed. 
Then, in a voice weak with fear, I said: 

‘‘Doctor, don’t let that child touch 
me again.”’ 

‘There is nobody in this bed but 
yourself, Jason,’’ he answered quietly. 

‘“You can’t see him, I know, but he 
is there,’’ I retorted, pushing myself 
further into his arms. ‘‘And it seems 
as if I can never give him enough 
room, and his flesh burns like fire. I 
I killed him, doctor. I saw the blood 
run out on my knife. O, my God, my 
God!"’ I panted, in an agony of weak- 
ness and terror. And he drew me 
close, like a mother, into his arms; 
and I slept as one compelled. 

During the tedious weeks of con- 
valescence that followed he never left 
me, seeking ever to prove my ghost a 
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fancy. But in the night, as I lay 
sleepless, staring at the darkness, the 
pitiless purity of the dead child’s face 
was always before me. And when 
months had passed, bringing me no 
relief, it was decided that I should go 
West and practice my profession, with 
the hope of forgetting old fancies in a 
new life. 

Two years passed quickly —years 
full of toil. I had given not only 
skill, but my heart and soul to the 
healing of humanity; for I was will- 
ing to present my body a living sac- 
rifice, if only I might have rest from 
the terrible shadow that had so nearly 
blinded me. And so there came a day 
when the memory of it only remained 
as we sometimes recall evil dreams. 
Yet, far within me, there was always 
present a latent fear of its return. I 
never felt a child’s eyes upon me that 
the scene of that dissecting-room did 
not pass before me like a flash of light. 
I would have paid almost any price to 
gain the vindication of a child’s love, 
but, even though I had saved its life, 
a child would shrink from me as if to 
avoid darkness. But I worked and 
opened my heart wide to loving, de- 
termined that, if in the last day there 
might be one to accuse, at least there 
should be many to bless me. 

A man may overcome but can never 
escape the consequence of his deeds. 
‘‘They are like children born to us, 
who live and act apart from our wills.’ 
So it happened to me one summer 
evening. The sun had slid down to 
the very rim of the prairie, throwing 
wide sheets of golden light over the 
wealth of blossoms that covered it. 
All day I had been riding through 
that tangled mass of flowers and grass. 
The air was heavy with perfume, and 
drowsy with droning bees. Far out 
to the right I saw smoke from the 
village chimneys rolling low upon the 
evening air, and the ragged outlines 
of cypress trees against the sky. My 
horse quickened his steps instinctively. 
A very stupor of weariness was upon 
me. I let the reins fall upon his neck 
and felt my eyes close. The hum of 
the bees grew softer and more bewild- 
eringly sweet; a sense of rest pulsed 
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through me; then oblivion. How long 
I slept is impossible to say; but we 
were on the very edge of the prairie 
when the horse stopped suddenly, and 
aroused me to consciousness. The 
night had covered us. The lights of 
the town shone brightly, but my horse 
was quivering with fright. I could 
not see for the sleep that was within 
my eyes. I flung myself from the 
saddle and stood peering into the 
darkness. Then I heard a sigh, and 
there, almost under my feet, lay a 
woman’s form. Her arms were pushed 
far out, and the little white fingers 
were knit together as in pain. And 
the face! it was as familiar to me as 
my own. How often before, in the 
lone night times, had I seen that 
round, dimpled chin, and the brow, 
white as purity, with the yellow hair 
waving upon it. I did not dream that 
the thing could be real. I knew only 
that the child had come back to tor- 
ture my soul; older, stronger, and 
more beautiful, perhaps, but there it 
was. I dared not move. My eyes 
felt as if they would burst. I saw the 
fingers move, and I could have cried 
out in horror but for the dumbness 
of fear. Were not the other child's 
fingers drawn and tightened when I 
pushed my knife into its throat? Then 
her lips parted, and that little action, 
so natural to human pain, convinced 
me that the thing before me was flesh 
and blood. Kneeling upon the grass 
and looking more closely I saw that 
her foot had been caught in one of 
those prairie-dog burrows so common 
to Southern Texas. Her ankle was 
either sprained or broken, and she had 
fainted with pain while trying to re- 
lease herself. I lifted her in my arms, 
and, gathering a handful of wet grass, 
rubbed her face with it. She drew 
back the lids of her eves suddenly and 
looked up at me. 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad!’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I thought I should have to 
stay here all night. I was so tired 
with them—the children . 

The same thing over and over . 

I stayed behind to rest and to look at 
the flowers, and the children’ were all 
gone too far to make them hear me 
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when I fell . . . And oh! 
I tried so hard to get my foot out. I 
thought perhaps those horrid little 
dogs might eat it off before morn- 
ing.”’ 

I was so glad to hear her speak and 
to know that she was really human 
that I instinctively drew her closer ; 
and when she felt my arms tightening 
about her she looked and said : 

are you?”’ 

‘‘Tam Dr. Coppin, Jason Coppin,”’ 
I replied. 

‘*Oh, then, if you are a physician 
perhaps you can tell me what those 
little dogs have done with my foot. I 
can’t feel it, and I distinctly heard one 
yelp as my foot went down.”’ 

‘“Tt’s all right. I have taken it out 
of the hole. You can’t feel it because 
it is numb from being in the cramped 
position; the pain will return pres- 
ently,’’ I answered, too full of satis- 
faction at my own relief to think of 
the impropriety of having her in my 
arms, until she said, quite naively : 

‘*Don’t ‘you think you had better 
do something?’’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’’ I replied, feeling 
my face crimson in the darkness. ‘‘I’ll 
take you home. How far is it?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, not far; three miles 
this side of the town. I am boarding 
at Mr. Bullard’s, if you know where 
that is.’’ She was sitting erect now, 
looking meditatively at her disabled 
foot. Oh, yes, I knew where it was. 
I had visited a sick child there in the 
early spring. 

‘“Then you are that wonderful man 
Margie describes as being like a book 
full of lovely pictures with hobgoblins 
on the back?’’ 

‘‘T am glad Miss Margie.thinks so 
well of me,’’ I replied, leading the 
pony forward and preparing to lift her 
in the saddle. 

‘You don’t mind being thought 
homely, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘Not if I am credited with being 
pretty inside,’’ I answered laughing. 

‘*T was never on a horse before,’’ 
she said, as I placed her as comfort- 
ably as possible in the saddle. 

‘Then you were not brought up in 
Texas,’’ I said, walking beside her. 
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‘‘No; I came from New York two 
years ago and have been teaching 
since. My name is Lily Doyle.”’ 

I was too weary to think when, 
some two hours later I arrived at my 
lodgings in town. I had bandaged 
my patient’s ankle, and had left with 
the understanding that I should call 
next morning. 

That promise was my undoing. For, 
had I never seen her again, I might 
have been spared at least many of the 
tortures that have made my life a 
hideous nightmare. I went, and all 
the mornings after I went till she was 
well again. Then I taught her to 
ride; and we took long gallops over 
the prairie together. She was a win- 
some little sprite of a creature, and 
said the most unaccountable things 
with a childish innocence that made 
me worship her. One day, when we 
had ridden a long way silently, she 
turned her pretty head to me and said 
laughingly : 

‘*Do you know, I am thinking it 
would be only proper for me to fall in 
love with you for rescuing me from 
the prairie dogs? They always do in 
story books.”’ 

I knew she meant it lightly and 
loved her the more for not caring. 

‘‘But it was providential, don’t you 
think ?’’ she persisted. 

‘“What?’’ I asked, wishing to hear 
her tell. 

‘‘ Why, your finding me, to be sure.”’ 

‘‘They say everything is providen- 
tial,’’ I replied. Her face became 
serious at once. 

‘They say not truly then. A mis- 
fortune, a loss, befell me once, of which 
I know God did not approve !’’ Then 
she would talk only mono-syllables, 
and her little white teeth set sharply 
against each other. 

I loved her so she had not the 
strength to resist, and one summer day 
she promised to be my wife. I was 
the happiest man God ever made. I 
had been lonely so long that the possi- 
bility of companionship had not even 
occurred to me till I met her. I did 
not ask very much in return for all 
that I gave. I knew she did not love 
me. Indeed, one day, when we had 
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been engaged about two months, she 
assured me she did not know how, but 
thought she was ‘‘learning a little ;’’ 
and encouraged me by saying she 
thought it a symptom that I did not 
look so homely now; said ‘‘she really 
thought that forelock becoming.’’ We 
were standing with the prairie winds 
in our faces. I caught her in my 
arms and kissed her till her cheeks 
were as red as the red flower under 
our feet. 

‘‘T think you are almost handsome,”’ 
she said shyly as she bent over to hide 
the beauty of her face. Then I kissed 
her again and again, till the lids of her 
eyes were closed, and she murmured: 
‘*T almost love you, Jason.”’ 

If we might have died then! But 
no. And always my joy increased till 
one autumn day, when the end came. 
The prairies were bleached with the 
frosts, and long reefs of snow clouds 
lay against the sky. I had gone to 
see Lily as usual. We were seated 
before a blazing wood fire. The mild 
weather had swept old fancies into 
my brain. I had dreams of that child 
with the bloody throat the night before. 
I longed to tell her and to know her 
sympathy. Perhaps she would love 
me more. reasoned. And with 
her little white fingers curled tightly 
about my long brown ones, I began 
my story. When I had talked a long 
time I remember now that her grasp 
relaxed, and her hand was cold; but I 
was absorbed with what I was saying. 
At last, when I had nearly finished, I 
turned and saw her. Her face was 
drawn and white, the light of her eyes 
smote me. 

‘That boy’’—she began slowly — 
‘‘that child whose throat you cut was 
my brother. He was all I had on 
earth. One night he sickened and 
died. They stole his body. I do not 
know who did—but I know you killed 
him !”’ 

She had risen. I did not open my 
lips, but went out and mounted my 
horse. All night through the wind 
and snow I rode, praying for death, 
struggling for strength to end my pain. 
Days and weeks passed, I know not 
how, but one night I crept back to the 
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house where she lived, because I could 
not stay away. But she was gone. 
They knew not whither ; only that she 
had left the next morning after I had 
called. 

This is all I ever learned through 
the years that have since gone by, and 
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ended that night when I lost my love. 
Since, I have existed ; have lived only 
in dreams, when I see her again, amid 
the prairie flowers. And, as time 
wears on, her face grows more and 
more like them, till at last there shall 
come a time, I know, when I can no 


now I am an old man. But my life longer tell the difference. 


FLORIDA LOVE SONG. 
(RED BIRD.) 
By VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 


VER the rush of the brown reedy grasses, 
Shadows are shimmering, shading along. 
Down in the hush of the green marshy passes, 
Echoes the trill of the troubadour’s song— 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 

Come! Come! Come!” 


Breezes have swooned with the pelf that they carried, 
Sweeping the petals of orange a-bloom ; 
Beauty is bride, and her handmaids have tarried, 
Scattering guerdons, for love is the groom. 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 
Come! Come! Come!” 


Purple the haze, where the sun-light is drifting, 
Turn of the tide and the doze of the day, 
Save where the long notes of melody lifting, 
Cleave through the green of the blossoming bay. 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 
Come! Come! Come!™ 


Drunken the bees that at even, returning, 
Pour out the gold of a mid-winter May, 
Winging their way through an after-glow, burning, 
Palpitant, thrilling, with love for a lay. 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 
Come! Come! Come!” 


Down in the shade of the jasmine, she listens,— 
Silent and shy is thy brown-breasted she, — 
Drinking the dew from the bud as it glistens, 
Listens, unheeding and waiting for thee. 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 
Come! Come! Come!” 


Love bids thee Godspeed,—the world loves a lover !— 
Leave not the spell to the whippoorwill’s pain, — 
Down from the highest palmetto, thou rover !— 
Red-throated troubadour, call her again, — 
“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 
Come! Come! Come!” 
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By C. W. TYLER, 
Author of Miracle at Mrs. Smiley's.” 


F course if Miss 
Catherine Thack- 
erman had not had 
a head as red as 
blazes this story 
_ would never have 
been written. It 
would never have 
been written be- 
Mir, Cause, in the first 
JT" place, there would 
have been no 
story to write; in 
| the second place, 
there would have been no one to write 
it. But for the flaming red head that 
girl had, you see, she would not have 
been my mother. At least that has 
always been my understanding about 
the matter, and I have it from excellent 
authority indeed. It gives one quite a 
queer turn, I can assure you, to sit 
down and try to imagine what he would 
have been, and where he would have 
been, if his own mother had not been 
his mother ; and yet, when I come to 
consider the incidents presently to be 
related and the bearing they must have 
had on subsequent events, I have re- 
flections of this sort forced upon me. 
It has been some time, as you may 
imagine, since this red head of which I 
write was carried round by Miss Cath- 
erine Thackerman. It was away back 
in the forties, or maybe early in the 
fifties—I think it was early in the fifties 
—that Miss Thackerman wore this head 
for the last time ; but while she wore 
it, let me tell you, she took it round so 
many places, and shook it good-natur- 
edly and captivatingly at so many chaps 
of high and low degree, and was all the 
while so bright and bewitching with it 
crowning her particularly fine person 
that every body in the region round 
about knew it and her too. A red head 
was never worn by a jollier girl than 
Kate Thackerman, and no girl, I vent- 
ure to say, ever made herself more at- 
tractive and agreeable or had a finer 


time generally on this planet, red head 
or no red head, than this same Kate 
Thackerman. This I say, perhaps, who 
shouldn't say it, seeing she was my own 
mother ; but it’s the gospel truth, and 
no great harm, I think, ever comes in 
this world of telling the truth. 

The Thackermans have been a red- 
headed race from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. I well remember my grand- 
father, James Thackerman, as a tall, 
raw-boned old gentleman of sharp vis- 
age and particularly keen eye, who, at 
some sixty odd years of age, wore very 
short bristly red hair which at that time 
was making an ineffectual attempt to 
turn gray. When I wasa lad of tender 
years, I used to go—or rather I was sent; 
I never went voluntarily—out to his 
house, some forty miles away from my 
own home, and there I scraped up such 
acquaintance with him as acandid youth 
of five or six may have with a some- 
what stern and opinionative old man of 
three score. They buried him about that 
time; and I shall not forget how super- 
naturally solemn I looked during the 
entire funeral, though I could not re- 
press inward emotions of satisfaction. 
A great hyprocrite I felt myself to be 
then, but I have since observed many 
grown people pull long faces at funer- 
als and behave quite as deceitfully as I 
did on that oceasion. Looking back 
now, indeed, I am not inclined to regard 
my own conduct on that day as indica- 
ing deep depravity. I was but a little 
boy unfamiliar with death ; and, having 
sustained no near loss that touched my 
heart, I was, no doubt, mainly im- 
pressed with the idea that a great and 
sudden change had come upon us. Nat- 
urally, my mind was busy with specu- 
lation as to the consequences of this 
change ; and, though required by my 
surroundings to preserve a rueful coun- 
tenance, I felt in spite of myself, as I 
stood by my grandfather’s open grave, 
a fresh interest in that world of which 
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the old gentleman had just taken his 
leave. 

Returning to the Thackerman red 
heads, I am not prepared to say how 
far back into remote antiquity they 
went. My great-grandfather used to 
be called William Rufus by his college 
mates at William and Mary in Virginia, 
the Rufus being tacked on as a classi- 
cal nick-name in honor of his red head. 
Afterwards some of our poor kin took 
it into their heads that Rufus was a le- 
gitimate prefix to his patronymic, and, 
liking the sound of the word as well as 
desiring to honor him, they began clap- 
ping it, as opportunity offered, on their 
own progeny. Thus this stupid col- 
lege witticism became to us in time 
quite a serious matter. I can point you 
now to not less than a half-dozen young 
Rufe Thackermans who are gravely 
carrying their red heads around on their 
shoulders without the slightest idea 
that in so doing they are perpetrating 
a standing joke on mankind. 

My grandfather’s sister, Lucy, had 
glossy black hair, and her mother’s 
side of the house was on that account 
very proud of her, as she was, indeed, 
of herself. She married a Cooley, who 
also had a head as black as a crow, and 
everybody supposed that in that branch 
of the family, at least, the charm was 
broken; but when her first child, Lucy, 
came, lo and behold! she brought along 
with her the Thackerman head. At 
this some of the relations were a good 
deal discouraged. Red hair was not 
fashionable at that time—in fact, was 
considered tacky, and there was noth- 
ing tacky about the Thackermans, 
let me tell you. Mrs. Cooley came 
near going into hysterics when she first 
laid eyes on the little round head, of 
unmistakable tinge, uncovered for her 
inspection. She could not bear the 
child in her sight for months after it 
began its earthly pilgrimage. Mr. Coo- 
ley, also, who was a sad man of pious 
turn, took the matter much to heart, 
and was heard once to remark deject- 
edly, that, as for bringing red top-knots 
with them into this life, he believed you 
could rely on the little Thackermans 
of all future generations with as much 
assurance as on so many wood-peckers. 
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The child herself, however, the cause 
of all this disquiet, as she grew and 
waxed strong, was not at all inclined 
to sell her heart to idle moans, or to 
regard her own person with any degree 
of disfavor. She was, on the contrary, 
even while she was a wee thing, of 
most cheerful and lively temper, and if 
she was not a well-spring of joy in her 
own home the fault was certainly not 
attributable to her. She early devel- 
oped, too, a free and liberal spirit, and 
was soon observed to entertain opinions 
ot her own on most subjects, which she 
was by no means backward to express. 
Being, though not bearing the name, 
a loyal scion of the house of Thacker- 
man, this young lady was, or professed 
to be, a great admirer of red hair, hold- 
ing, with the ancient Romans, that it 
was aristocratic and a token of refine- 
ment and culture. She was, therefore, 
especially proud of this characteristic 
feature of her race, and, so far from 
conceding that in her own case the con- 
nection had any ground for discontent, 
she stoutly maintained at all times that 
they owed her a debt of gratitude for 
having remedied a bad break of her 
mother’s. 

This young Lucy Cooley and her 
cousin Kit Thackerman, having come 
to damselhood, used to have some gay 
larks in the good old times. They were 
country girls, but farming was profit- 
able then, and niggers were plenty, so 
that they lacked neither money nor at- 
tention. I very much doubt if any of 
the princesses royal of Europe were bet- 
ter served or more obsequiously minis- 
tered to at that time than these two 
Kentucky girls. They were nigh of 
the same age, and, both being excellent 
horse-women, they covered the five 
miles or so that lay between each oth- 
er’s houses very frequently, neither girl 
making anything of galloping the whole 
distance unattended whenever she took 
the notion. 

Fox hunting was a favorite sport 
then with the youngsters of both sexes, 
and these two dashing girls used to fol- 
low it in fine old Kentucky style, I tell 
you. They rode with the best, took logs 
and fences with the boldest, splashed 
through the creeks like moss-troopers, 
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lashed their spirited steeds when fagged, 
and, being always mounted on excel- 
lent stock, would often leave beaux and 
sweet-hearts far in the rear in their ex- 
cited pursuit of Reynard. There was 
no end to the fun and enthusiasm when 
the hounds broke cover, and, with the 
nimble prey in sight, all hands took 
part at once in the glorious chase. Hel- 
ter-skelter, pell-mell, up and down hill, 
dogs, horses, huntsmen, and fox, away 
they would go. Away! Away! this 
merry crowd ; keep up who could, fall 
out who must, and the devil take the 
hindmost. If limbs were broken, what 
had the doctors todo but mend ’em? If 
fences were knocked down, what had the 
niggers to do but put ’em up? Away! 
away! with hark and whoop, and wild 
halloo, a merry, merry crowd ; all en- 
joying the sport but poor Reynard, who 
sometimes had his laugh, too, no doubt, 
when he found himself at the end of the 
chase snug and sound in his hole, and 
heard them all, brute and human, howl- 
ing like so many demons without. These 
were times ! these were times ! and our 
two young misses lived in them and up 
to them. It used to be said by them of 
old, who took part in these break-neck 
chases, that if the first to reach the fox 
was not Miss Thackerman, it was either 
Miss Cooley or the head dog, who 
reaped that honor. Oh, the days that 
areno more! We shall never see such 
times again at the South as our fathers 
and mothers saw when they were young, 
I warrant you that. 

Miss Lucy used to ride on these fa- 
mous hunts a full-blooded bay mare 
that fairly took wings and flew away 
when she was given the rein and heard 
the musical yelp of the hounds. Miss 
Kit was content with a soberer steed, 
but as true a one as ever galloped across 
country with spirited damsel on his 
back. My grandfather had selected this 
fellow with much care from one of the 
best stables in the blue grass country, 
and brought him home as a present to 
her on her eighteenth birth-day. He 

-was not, perhaps, equal to the bay mare 
in looks, being a chestnut horse, a little 
raw-boned ; but he could lope all day 
like a red fox, and, make it a two-mile 
race on any kind of ground, he could 
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and would show the mare his heels, as 
had been demonstrated more than once 
in a fair contest, to the great glorification 
of Miss Kit and the corresponding mor- 
tification of Miss Lucy. 

Being a staunch Democrat and an 
admirer of great men, my grandfather, 
when this animal was brought home, 
had given him the high-sounding title 
of Van Buren; but this, being in the 
opinion of the niggers around the stable 
altogether too aristocratic and outland- 
ish for every day wear, they had quietly 
christened him Billy. When this came 
to the old gentleman’s ears, he was 
much incensed and issued strenuous 
orders, accompanied with threats of the 
lash, against any evil-minded and re- 
bellious slave whoshould dare thereafter 
to call the horse out of hisname. On one 
occasion, at least, this threat was put 
into prompt execution on the person of 
a luckless young darkey who let slip 
the forbidden appellation, Billy, in his 
master’s presence. This, however, did 
not mend matters; for all who have 
had to do with negroes know that they 
are by nature secretive and obstinate 
and can not well be beaten or driven 
from any practice, once adopted, that 
may be followed clandestinely. They 
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continued among themselves to call 
Miss Kit’s nag Billy, and appeared to 
snatch a fearful joy in doing so. Be- 
tween their persistency and my grand- 
father’s persistency there is no telling 
what the outcome would have been, if 
Miss Lucy Cooley, who was a very fine 
girl with no nonsense about her, had 
not taken hold of the matter after her 
customary fashion of righting things, 
and settled it in a manner calculated 
to please the most fastidious. She 
dubbed the horse Billy Van Buren, leav- 
ing all concerned to give him, in speak- 
ing to or of him, either his first name, 
his second, or his entire title as fancy 
might suggest. As for herself she went 
the whole hog, or rather the whole 
horse, on all occasions, and never was 
heard thereafter to make mention of 
the animal except as Billy Van Buren. 
Miss Kit, who was peaceably as well as 
somewhat humorously inclined, fol- 
lowed suit. The old gentleman, when 
he found how things were going, was 
compelled with rather bad grace to fall 
in; and even the negroes, for whom 
‘*Van Buren”’ by itself was more than a 
:nouthful, could and did with the aid of 
the simple prefix Billy, soon master the 
whole appellation without much effort. 
Thus Miss Cooley, by a stroke of 
genius, restored order to a distracted 
household and fitted a good horse with 
an elegant name which he bore com- 
fortably and contentedly to the end of* 
his days. 

Fine girls! Fine girls they were! 
There was no danger of the country’s 
growing stagnant with two such lassies 
in it as Lucy Cooley and her cousin 
Kit Thackerman to keep it stirred. 
The fact that they both carried jolly red 
heads on their shapely shoulders made 
them famous far beyond the circle of 
their immediate acquaintance; and then 
two properer young misses, for all they 
enjoyed life so, never lead off at a coun- 
try reel or dashed through brake and 
briar after a fox. It’s not the free, 
hearty, outspoken girls that are what 
is called fast, mind you. These dam- 
sels, as a rule, do not require much 
looking after. They keep themselves 


well in hand, stop when they are a 
mind to, and it you undertake to cross 
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the deadline—look out! It’s the soft, 
little, languishing creatures, who look 
like butter wouldn’t melt in their 
mouths, that their mothers need to 
watch. I have not been so long out 
of society but that I can tell you this— 
confidentially, of course. 

According to the tradition of the 
elders, it was hard to say which of 
these two blooming, old-time Kentucky 
girls was entitled to bear off the palm 
in the matter of feminine loveliness. 
Some said one, some said the other ; 
but I guess, as a matter of fact, there 
was hardly the toss of a copper be- 
tween them. Miss Kit was a trifle the 
younger, a trifle the slimmer, and a 
trifle less adventurous. Miss Lucy, I 
fear, wasacaution. She was my grand- 
father’s sister's own daughter, but I 
fear she was a caution. 

Her waiting-maid, Caroline—known 
to herself and her genteel acquaint- 
ances as ‘‘Calline’’— used to insist 
strenously, however, that no other 
young female in all those parts could 
hold a candle to Miss Thackerman. 

‘*Tain’t no use 0’ Miss Lucy talk- 
in’,’’ she would remark; ‘‘tain’t no 
use o' her talkin’. She bound to know 
Miss Kit is de likeliest gal, an’ she bet- 
ter jis ‘fess an’ go ‘long.”’ 

And Miss Kit was certainly a ‘‘likely 
gal.’’ Making due allowance for the 
partiality of her waiting-maid, every- 
body was bound to admit that. She 
was popular, too ; immensely popular. 
She had not only her own unusually 
fine person and level head and warm 
heart to recommend her, but she had 
certain solid attractions which were 
accounted of some value then, as now, 
in estimating the real worth of a girl. 
A part of the niggers on the place be- 
longed to her of her own right, and 
she owned a good farm also, inherited 
from her mother. Besides this, she 
was the only child of James Thacker- 
man, who was himself ‘‘ well fixed.”’ 
These things, added to her undeniable 
personal attractions, not only made her 
popular, but gave her suitors by the 
dozen, some of whom, perhaps, if she 
had had only her red head and win- 
ning ways to recommend her, might 
not have been quite so anxious to win 
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her smiles, nor have regarded her as 
quite the adorable creature they pro- 
fessed to think her. 

Miss Kit’s red head was not turned 
a bit though by these flattering atten- 
tions. Sensible girl that she was, I think 
she knew about how much value to 
place on the professions of each of her 
suitors, and she shrewdly suspected 
that many of them were after her 
possessions rather than herself. Her 
father, who got to be quite a maneuver- 
ing parent—though you would never 
have suspected it of the old gentleman 
if you had looked at him-—-came to 
have grand designs for her, and was 
notoriously, at one time, for marrying 
her off-hand to a certain brilliant young 
statesman and orator of the Kentucky 
stamp, who was then in Congress, and 
who afterwards died in a lunatic asy- 
lum, of too much talent and whisky. 
Miss Kit did not fash herself much 
about this brilliant person, or any other 
person, though it was noticed that she 
reserved her sweetest smiles for a cer- 
tain young Steve Carpenter, of the 
neighborhood, and would often lag be- 
hind with him in a fox hunt, when she 
might have given Billy Van Buren the 
rein and cut his acquaintance in a 
jiffy if she had been a-mind to. 

That my esteemed grandfather should 
have been very proud of his daughter 
was not singular. He took great credit 
to himself for having raised her and 
made her mainly what she was. She 
had gotten a little polish, he thought, 
off at boarding-school and around, but 
all her solid qualities came from him. 
There is nothing like thorough training 
in this world; Kitty Thackerman had 
received it from her excellent father, 
and behold the result. The fact is the 
old man had had nothing at all to do 
with Miss Kit’s training. He could no 
more have educated a young girl into 
being a graceful and elegant woman 
than he could have taught a dancing- 
school; and, being a very awkward and 
ungainly old person, he could not, I am 
sure, have ever successfully taught a 
dancing-school. Miss Kit, like the im- 
mortal Topsy, had just ‘‘growed’’ into 
the particularly fine young woman 
she was. She lost her mother early, 


and was shoved round after that from 
one boarding-school and _ finishing-off 
place to another, until she got tired and 
quit and came home after awhile with 
a little more ease of manner and assur- 
ance, perhaps, but practically the same 
level-headed girl she had been when 
she left. James Thackerman, Esq., did 
not think, though, that she could be 
safely left to herself. Fine girl as she 
was, a little watching and guiding 
wouldn't hurt her. Damsels were apt 
to be giddy, and no harm could come 
to one of them from having, at all 
times, the experience and counsel of a 
thoroughly competent parent. That he 
was such a parent no person of sound 
mind could deny. So he viewed with 
a critic’s eye each youngster that came 
to the house, gave his valuable opinion, 
without being asked, as to the qualities 
and prospects in life of each, and made 
up his mind that, when the time came 
for Miss Kit to marry, he would pro- 
vide her with a husband she would be 
proud of all the days of her life, and 
himself with a son-in-law worth having 
and worth talking about. 

So the weeks passed, and the old 
gentleman planned and worried, as an 
anxious hen may be supposed to plan 
and worry over an aggravating little 
duckling under her charge. Miss Cath- 
erine Thackerman grew, if possible, 
more lovely and fascinating each day 
of her life; so at least thought Steve 
Carpenter, and so would you have 
thought if you had seen her. I am no 
hand at description, or I would draw 
you a picture of this bright Kentucky 
girl of the past generation that would 
make your mouth water, and I would 
not overstep the truth, either, in doing 
so. She was not, perhaps, what would 
be called a beauty; and yet if you had 
gotten one good look at her I don’t 
think you would have rested long until 
you saw her again, such a nameless 
charm there was about her. She was 
just a little willful, though she had had 
her own way so long and about nearly 
everything, she had ceased to be merely 
capricious. She knew very little about 
contradiction or being balked in any 
serious affair of life; and the fact is, 
having left school, I do not think she 
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cared to obtain much additional infor- 
mation on this subject. No one was 
ever more amiable or obliging than 
Miss Kit. No one, I am sure, ever 
had a sunnier disposition, or kept the 
temper, which she certainly possessed, 


under better control, or would make’ 


more sacrifices to win and keep the 
good will of others; but with all this 
it was well understood she could be 
quite firm when occasion demanded. 
When her head or her heart led her 
earnestly in any direction it was not 
easy to persuade her, and still more 
difficult to compel her, to turn back. 
The fact is in this matter of self will 
she was a true chip of the old block; 
though this was the last particular, no 
doubt, in which my grandfather would 
have had his daughter resemble him. 

‘*Miss Kit ain’t got dat red head on 
her for nothin’,’’ Calline, the waiting 
maid, would say. ‘‘She ain’t got dat 
red head on her fer nothin’. You try 
to head her one time when she got her 
min’ made up, an’ see whar you lan’s.”’ 

It came to pass when Catherine 
Thackerman had turned nineteen, and 
the old gentleman to whom she owed 
her existence had turned sixty, or was 
not far this side the turning point, that 
she got her mind made up on a certain 
subject, and he tried to ‘‘nead her.’’ 
The scrimmage that took place between 
these two near relatives of mine must 
have been something fearful to behold, 
and for a while every soul on the plan- 
tation, white and black, stood aghast 
at it. There was Rufus Thackerman, 
the poor relation who had quartered 
himself on the family some years be- 
fore and had finally grown into a sort 
of genteel overseer, he stood aghast at 
it. There was young Jake, the black 
boy who made fires in the house, and 
waited in the dining room,and ‘‘ketched 
ole marter’s horse’’ when needed, he 
stood aghast at it. There was the old 
cook, Aunt Judy, who had sweated 
over the kitchen fire for more than a 
quarter of a century, and who thought 
‘‘Marse Jeems’’ was a ‘‘Jubiter’’ and 
Miss Kit ‘‘a angel’’, she stood aghast 
at it. Calline, the waiting maid, who 
was one of Miss Kit’s niggers, inher- 
ited from the female side of the house, 


was inclined for a while to the opinion 
that the time for the final smash-up of 
all things had come. 

‘‘T never is seed de beat o’ dis,’’ she 
said in confidence to the cook. ‘‘Ole 
marster he done got his head sot, an’ 
Miss Kit she done got her head sot. 
So dar ’tis.”’ 

There was a young man in the case. 
The reader will no doubt have sur- 
mised before this that there was a 
young man in the case. Given a red- 
headed and impetuous girl of nineteen: 
given a determined though fond parent 
of sixty; given an irrepressible conflict 
between the two, and there is, nine- 
hundred and ninety-nine times out of a 
thousand, a young man in the case. 

The name of this young man was 
Stephen Carpenter. The shrewd read- 
er will, perhaps, have surmised this 
also, from what has gone before. Now 
this Steve Carpenter was really a fine 
young fellow. He did not fill the old 
man’s bill, but he was a fine young 
fellow. He was just the kind of a fel- 
low, in my judgment, to turn the head 
of a nice young girl, to make her a 
most fascinating sweetheart while en- 
gaged in the pleasant occupation of 
courting, and to prove himself an ex- 
cellent husband afterwards, in case he 
should be so fortunate as to get her. 
He was a little thoughtless and fond of 
pleasure, perhaps, but that gave him 
the more room to sober down when he 
came to the serious business of life. 
The colts that caper some at the start 
often make the steadiest pulling horses 
afterward. Steve didn’t have such a 
pedigree as the red-headed Thackerman 
family could show ; his father was not 
quite so well to do as James Thacker- 
man, Esq., and, to make the matter 
a little worse in this line, Steve had 
almost as many sisters as Tommy ‘Trad- 
dies. But he fairly worshipped the 
ground Miss Kit walked on, and Miss 
Kit, as everybody saw, set no little store 
by him; and all things would have 
gone on smoothly and well, no doubt, 
but for the unfortunate fact that the 
old gentleman was as strongly inclined 
against Steve from the start as his 
amiable daughter was inclined toward 
him. 
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There was a good deal of preliminary 
skirmishing before hostilities actually 
began. 

‘‘T don’t understand, pa, for the life 
of me,’’ said Miss Kit, ‘‘ what you see 
to find fault with in Steve. All the 
girls say he’s just splendid. Lucy 
Cooley says a girl would be a fool not 
to take him if she could get him. Steve 
is one of the nicest young fellows in 
all this country, and yet you don’t 
treat him with common politeness when 
he comes to this house. I think it’s 
real mean in you, so I do.”’ 

Ha-a-a-ah!’’ snarled my respected 
grandfather, shaking his head savagely 
as he ejected the exclamation. ‘‘ Sh-a- 
a-a-h!’’ said he. ‘‘ The devil!’’ said 
he. He was a little profane at times. 
‘* You don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about. Ain’t you got no better sense, 
Kit, than to be hankerin’ arfter that 
‘onery Steve Cyarpenter? Let him go 
‘sociate with his equals. You don’t 
know that Cyarpenter fambly, I reck- 
on, like I do. You want to fetch 
them seven Cyarpenter gyirls here, 
and quarter ’em on me, do you? I’m 
‘stonished at you, Kit. I'll swar, 
I'm ’stonished at you. Steve ain’t no 
‘count. He holds his head mighty high 
and tries to pass himself off for a gen’le- 
mun, but he ain’t no ’count. Lucy 
Cooley, indeed, what does Lucy Cooley 
know about it? Cooley had better look 
arfter that gyirl, or he’ll have cause to 
regret it. Steve ain’t no ‘count, I tell 
you ; and won’t be if he lives a thous- 
and years. He ain’t never paid for that 
fine buggy he drives you about in.’’ 
(Miss Kit draws down her mouth, and 
rolls up her eyes as though to say she 
will believe as much of this as she 
chooses to.) ‘‘ Heain’t, I tell you. It’s 
a fack, and that blaze-face roan hoss 
that’s come so nigh running you and 
Lucy Cooley crazy, he ain’t paid for 
him. The constable of this deestrick 
told me no longer ago 'n yistiddy that 
that very identical hoss,—.’’ 

But Miss Thackerman switched her- 
self out of the room in high dudgeon. 

Thus, you see, there was a beautiful 
storm a-brewing, and, as if Miss Kit 
and her exceilent father could not man- 
age the thing by themselves, in comes 


on 


Lucy Cooley, and she takes a hand. 
The old gentlemen, by this time, had 
informed Steve that he would not be 
pleased to see him on the premises 
again, and this restriction Miss Cooley 
takes much to heart. She does not 
express herself to James Thackerman, 
Esq. Words would be wasted on him ; 
and besides, if he got right mad, there 
was no telling what he would do, but 
she talks all round him and encourages 
Miss Kit almost to open mutiny by her 
seditious language. ‘Uncle Jimmy was 
behaving out-ra-geously, so he was ; 
and meddling where ‘twas none of his 
business ; that was just the fact. Kit 
Thackerman was old enough and smart 
enough to know her own mind, and 
Steve Carpenter was a splendid fellow 
and gentleman, though he wasn’t rich 
and could n’t talk forever and say noth- 
ing, like that highfalutin’ , poetry-spout- 
ing congressman.’ If she was in Kit’s 
place——‘ Well !’——with a dangerous 
stamp of the foot and defiant toss of 
the head ; and ina little while, maybe, 
the bay mare would be seen cantering 
toward the outer gate, with Miss Cooley 
in the saddle, to be joined, as soon as 
she freed herself from the obnoxious 
premises, by an eager and woe-begone 
young man who wished the latest in- 
formation from the seat of war. 

Calline, too, plucked up spirit, and, 
in terms more forcible than elegant, 
expressed a fragment of her mind. As 
soon as she found the fight was fairly 
on, she took sides with her young 
mistress; though, for fear, perhaps, of 
hurting his feelings, she was at some 
pains to conceal this fact from ‘‘ole 
marster.’’ 

‘‘Ole marster done carry dis t’ing too 
fur,’’ she would say to Miss Kit as she 
combed out her hair of evenings. 
‘*’Peer like to me he forgits you is a 
white gal. What bizness is it 0’ his’n 
to be foolin’ long o’ you an’ Marse 
Steve? Dog ef it don’t beat my time. 
Never is I seed white ladies done so 
scandalous befo’. Now, ef ’twas me, 
now; now, ef ’twas Calline an’ her ju- 
larkey, we’d bofe un us have to tote 
passes to keep de patterrollers off’n us, 
if we ’greed to meet out, you know, 
by accident uv moonshiny nights. I 
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spos’n Marse Jeems he ‘lows for you 
an’ Marse Steve to tote passes fum him, 
as you gwine ’bout de kentry; an’ if 
Marse Steve he comes over in dis d’rec- 
tion atter dark widout no pass on him, 
he’s to be ketched up by de patterroll- 
ers an’ thrashed. Hit look cur’ous to 
me; hit sholy do.”’ 

‘‘It'sashame,’’ says Miss Kit. ‘‘It’s 
a shame, that’s what it is; and pa just 
ought to be ashamed of himself.”’ 

‘Das a fack, Miss Kit,’’ says Calline, 
‘an’ 'f I’s in yo’ place, ef he wa’n’t 
‘shamed o’ hisself, dog my cats, ef I 
didn’t make him ‘shamed er hisself 
mighty quick. Das what I'd do, sho’s 
I'se a nigger.’’ 


Drawn by E. W. Kemble. 
STEVE CARPENTER. 

‘You don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about,’’ says Miss Kit. 

does know what I'se talkin’ 
about, Miss Kit,’’ says Calline ; says 
she, ‘‘I know ’zactly what I’m talkin’ 
about. ’F I’s in yo’ place, ef my young 
man couldn't come to me, dog my cats! 
ef I didn’t go to him. Das what I'd 
do. I'd ketch ‘em holdin’ me back, 
ef I was a white gal.’’ 

‘‘Calline,’’ says Miss Kit with em- 
phasis, though looking not altogether 
displeased, ‘‘ don’t you ever say such 
a thing as this tome again. Now you 
hear. Don’t you ever do it ; now you 
hear.’’ 
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‘*Yas'm, I hears,’’ says Calline ; 
‘*in course I hears, Miss Kit. What’s 
to hender me fum hearin’ an’ me a- 
standin’ right yer’ by you? I ain’ deef, 
like old aunt Joyce whar Mr. Harrigan 
doctored up an’ sold to de trader fur a 
sound nigger. In course I hears, mum, 
ev’y single, sol’tary word comes out’n 
yo’ mouf; but I boun’ to say, do’, dat 
ole marster’s takin’ altogedder toomuch 
on hisseff, al-to-gedder too much. He 
lay great stress on de fack dat Marse 
Steve’s hoss an’ buggy ain’ paid fur. 
Whut bizness is it er his’n whedder it’s 
paid fur er not? Das whut I want to 
know. Dey ain’ nobody gwy’ charge 
it up to him; I lay dat. He need’n’ 
stress hisseff bout de hoss an’ buggy 
not bein’ paid fur. Let de man whut 
sold de hoss an’ buggy look arter dat. 
Das de way it ‘peers to me.”’ 

‘An’ ole marster he rar’ back now 
mighty large, m-i-g-h-t-y l-a-r-g-e,"’ 
squaring her own shoulders back and 
assuming a grand air, ‘‘ an’ gin orders 
fur dis man an’ dat man not to come 
on de place. ‘Spos’n when he wus a 
courtin’ yo’ ma some pusson had gin 
orders fur him not to come on dat 
place ; den I axes you whut would he 
done? He'd a took dat plantation, 
dat’s whut he’d a done. I see a pus- 
son now orderin’ ole marster roun’. 
I see ole marster now a-bowin’, an’ 
a-scringin’, an’ a-backin’ off a planta- 
tion whar he been tole not to set his 
foot on. 'F I’s in yo’ place, dog my 
cats! ef I didn’ order him not to go 
‘bout dat crick farm whar yo’ ma gin 
you.”’ 

Shut up, Calline,’’ says Miss Kit. 
‘Shut right up.”’ 

‘*Yas’m, Miss Kit,’’ says Calline ; 
says she, ‘‘I is gwy’ shet up. I always 
does shet up, Miss Kit, ev'y time you 
tell me, an’ well you knows dat yo’'seff. 
Unker Isrul he say to me todder Sun- 
day at preachin’, he say, ‘ Calline, gal, 
hircum you an’ Miss Kit git long so 
well?’ An’ I say cause ev'y time Miss 
Kit tells me to shet my mouf, I shets 
my mouf; das hircum. Den Unker 
Isrul he up an’ say, ‘ Calline, gal, das 
right.’ ’’ 

This Calline, from all accounts, could 
talk the bark off a tree. 
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So the kettle boiled and the cauldron 
bubbled under the roof of James Thack- 
erman, Esq. Miss Kit was in the sulks 
to-day and in doleful dumps to-morrow. 

Poor Steve! poor Catherine! It was 
a shame, a shame, a shame, said every- 
body ; and everybody, of course, knew. 
They made it warm, they made it warm 
for my respected grandparent. Miss 
Kit in the house, Miss Kit’s friends 
outside, Miss Cooley and her friends, 
Stephen Carpenter and his friends, they 
all cried *‘ havoc and let slip the dogs 
of war.’’ ‘They would show the old 
gentleman a thing or two. They would 
fight it out on their line if it took all 
of several summers. ‘They filled the 
neighborhood with large talk, dragged 
old and young into the muss, got many 
good folks at loggerheads about it; a 
dreadful hullabullo they kicked up all 
round, and the kettle boiled and the 
cauldron bubbled. 

In the meantime the bristly red hair 
of my esteemed grandfather stood up 
unusually straight on his head. He 
kept a keen eye on Kit and said to him- 
self it was a right tight squall, but he 
guessed it would blow over after a little. 


II. 


The crow never flies over a finer 
country than that portion of Southern 
Kentucky and Middle Tennessee which 
lies a little way off from, and to the 
right of, the Cumberland River as you 
descend that stream. As you near the 
river the country becomes rough and 
broken, the hills are full of iron ore of 
the finest quality, and in the good old 
times ‘‘ befo’ de wah’ the blaze from 
many a furnace lit up the night and 
made the day busy in that locality. Ev- 
ery thing is changed now. A few old 
smoke stacks remain, and the everlast- 
ing hills are there, but no other traces 
of the former bustle and activity are left. 
The little old town of Leesburg, in Steu- 
ben county, Tennessee, sits perched on 
one of these hills, on the south bank of 
the Cumberland. In the days past, 
when side-wheel boats plowed the river 
and thousands of tons of pig iron were 
brought to the landing, it was a place 


of some consequence ; but ‘‘ something 
ails it now,’’ and, while no desperate 
disease has fastened on its vitals, it 
seems to be gradually ‘‘ petering out.’’ 

Coopertown, however, in the neigh- 
boring county of Harrison, Tennessee, 
surrounded as it is by a fine farming 
country, is still quitea flourishing place. 
It has several warehouses and stem- 
meries, and what not, where tobacco is 
sold or stripped and made ready for 
transportation to Europe. More than 
one of the large warehouses in Bremen, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere in the old 
world have agents stationed at Cooper- 
town, who remain there the year round. 
Being generally unmarried fellows of 
good education and much knowledge of 
the world, but gentlemen who, asa rule, 
do not speak the American language 
with fluency, these foreigners afford no 
end of amusement as well as solid enjoy- 
ment to the Coopertown girls, and help 
to make that place, what it undoubtedly 
is, one of the most agreeable of its size 
in the South. The chief attraction of 
Coopertown, however, to the young 
folks who lived across the line in Ken- 
tucky thirty or forty years ago was not 
that it afforded an excellent market for 
their father's tobacco, orthat they found 
Coopertown society unusually enjoy- 
able ; but to those who were matrimo- 
nially inclined and had to contend at 
home with unreasonable parents or 
guardians, it offered superior facilities 
for having the nuptial knot tied with 
neatness and dispatch. Coopertown was 
the Gretna Green of all Southern Ken- 
tucky, at least of all that portion or 
Southern Kentucky of which I write. 
The laws of Tennessee were, and are 
to-day, scandalously slack on the sub- 
ject of matrimony. No awkard ques- 
tions are asked young people who seek 
to be united in the holy bonds of wed- 
lock. Consent of parent or guardian 
is not at all essential, and no particular 
age is designated under which young 
folks are prohibited by law from being 
joined together for life. I have heard 
an old attorney say that, as the common 
law presumed a child under ten to be 
incapable of crime, not being capax dolt, 
so he supposed one of the same tender 
age would be legally incapable of 
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perpetrating matrimony, and that any 
effort of parson or clerk to mate such 
an infant phenomenon would be void 
and of none effect. I am not prepared 
to say how this is, but above this age 
certainly there is no kind of legal hind- 
rance to young people doing as they 
please in this important matter. The 
only essential pre-requisite to matri- 
mony seems to be the payment of a two- 
dollar-and-a-half fee to the clerk, of 
which fifty cents remains with him as 
inadequate compensation for valuable 
services rendered, and the remaining 
two dollars go to the public school fund 
to provide for the education of such 
children as may have already begun 
their journey through this vale of tears, 
and such others as may be reasonably 
expected in due course of time, if mar- 
riage licenses continue to be issued as 
recklessly as heretofore from the offices 
of Tennessee clerks. 

Coopertown, therefore, was famous 
thirty-odd years ago through all South- 
ern Kentucky, and was a place of great 
interest, especially in the eyes of the 
unmated people of that region. Many a 
breakneck steeple-chase did the youth- 
ful male and female Kentuckians have 
in the old time for its familiar court- 
house, with stern parents or guardians 
riding, whip and spur, behind, bent on 
overtaking them if possible before par- 
son or squire could say his say. Lees- 
burg, across the Cumberland and lower 
down, did a small and not overly gen- 
teel business in the matrimonial line ; 
but Coopertown was the Mecca for 
which nearly all these young Kentucky 
pilgrims made without delay, whenever 
parents were so unreasonable as to set 
up their own will against that of the 
youngsters. There was no telegraph 
or railroad in those days, at least not 
in that locality, and consequently, in 
case of pursuit, it was all a question of 
horse flesh. ‘‘Gone to Coopertown”’ 
was an expression well understood by 
white and black, and when the old folks 
made themselves a party to the game, 
and took the road, returns were awaited 
with great anxiety. 

The month of September was wear- 
ing away. ‘To be precise about it, the 
twenty-seventh day of that month had 


been reached, and there was to be what 
was called in those days an ‘‘infair’’ 
at the house of one of the Thackerman 
connection some four miles away from 
the home of my respected grandparent. 
A son of this branch of the family had 
taken unto himself a young girl in the 
neighborhood for wife, and everything 
being all right and regular, without 
objections from any source, there were 
high doings in consequence. Miss Kit, 
in honor of her distant relative, had 
‘‘stood up’’ with the bride and had 
feasted with the bridal couple and sun- 
dry others at the expense of the neigh- 
bors for some days afterwards. - This 
infair, at the house of the groom’s 
father, was to be the grand wind-up of 
the festivities, and James Thackerman, 
the acknowledged head of the clan, 
and his household were to be honored 
guests of the occasion. 

As luck would have it, when morn- 
ing came, Miss Kit was sick abed with 
a raging headache, supplemented—if 
Calline was to be believed—by a ‘‘dref- 
ful pain in de side,’’ and was by no 
means equal to the task of riding over 
to the house of her kinsman and assist- 
ing in doing the honors there. So the 
old gentlemen and Rufe, the poor rela- 
tion, rode off by themselves, taking 
with them Miss Kit’s sincere regrets 
that serious indisposition prevented her 
attendance. 

Not long after her father’s departure, 
Miss Kit’s symptoms became more fa- 
vorable, and about two o’clock in the 
afternoon she took a decided turn for 
the better. She arose, ate a hearty 
dinner,—Kentucky girls are, asa rule, 
not particularly asthetic—dressed her- 
self from top to toe, and ordered young 
Jake to saddle Billy Van Buren and 
bring him round to the front gate. It 
was not without some inward misgivings 
that young Jake obeyed this command ; 
butas,in the absence of ‘‘ Marse Jeems,”’ 
Miss Kit was the undoubted head of 
the household, he dared not refuse. 
He came in a little while, muttering 
and shaking his head, but leading the 
horse properly caparisoned, and _ tied 
him by the halter to the rack near the 
gate. He then stationed himself a 
little way off to await developments. 
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About this time Miss Kit emerged 
from the house, clad in riding habit, 
and looking quite pale and resolute. 
The sun was shining high in the heav- 
ens; the chickens were clucking and 
scratching about in the yard; Rufe’s 
setter dog lay stretched out at full 
length asleep on the door-step, almost 
as indolent as its master; a buzzard 
with outstretched wings was lazily cir- 
cling some half mile above the earth; 
absolute peace and serenity reigned 
everywhere, and there was nothing to 
portend the happening of a direful 
event. Miss Kit made her way across 
the yard to the kitchen where old aunt 
Judy sat in a low split-bottomed chair 
on the big hearth, dozing amid her pots 
and kettles. She walked up to her 
and, leaning over, gently touched her 
on the shoulder. As she did so her 
face quivered and the tears gushed out 
of her eyes. 

“Aunt Ju-u-u-dy, I’m going to C-oo- 
0o-pertown,’’ says she. 

‘‘God-amighty, Miss Kit, now don’t 
do dat! Now, now, don’t do dat, now! 
Now, don’t do dat now! Don’t do dat, 
young mistis; don’t do dat!’’ was all 
the answer the astonished and affection- 
ate old creature could make. 

Miss Kit stooped down amid the pots 
and kettles and, with her arm around 
the neck of the poor old African, and 
the hot tears falling drop by drop from 
her eyes on the wrinkled black face 
before her, Miss Kit kissed her. You 
may say it was a strange thing to do, 
and I reckon it was; but it was young 
mistress, mind you, parting from her 
poor, faithful old slave. Generations 
of ownership and watchful care on the 
one hand, and servitude and humble 
dependence on the other, knit, at last, a 
tie between good master or mistress and 
bond-servant that can never more exist 
anywhere between the mere employer 
and the employed. When you come to 
sum up the evils of slavery—and their 
name is legion—put this into the ac- 
count in its favor. 

Shortly after her young mistress had 
left the house, Calline emerged from 
the front door arrayed in such style as 
was calculated at once to arrest atten- 
tion. She had on a spick-and-span 
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new calico dress of rather gaudy pat- 
tern. On her head was a bonnet 
which everybody said was a love when 
Miss Kit wore it the season before. 
Over her left arm was negligently flung 
an old riding skirt which she manifestly 
intended to use; and in her right hand 
she carried Miss Kit’s traveling bag, 
containing, from its swollen appear- 
ance, about as many articles of femi- 
nine apparel as could be stuffed into a 
receptacle of its size. She took her 
way leisurely to the stable with the 
eyes of young Jake riveted upon her. 
In a little while she reappeared leading 
a young sorrel mule on whose back 
she had tightly buckled Miss Kit’s old 
side-saddle. 

‘*Whar you gwine wid dat mule, gal?”’ 
demanded young Jake, peremptorily, 
feeling now, perhaps, that a question 
or two would not be out of order. 

“I’m gwine to Cuppertown, dat’s 
whar I’m gwine,’’ says Calline, boldly. 
‘‘An’ I don’t want none o’ yer com- 
p’ny, nuther; lemme tell yer dat. Dis 
yer’s Miss Kit’s mule; an’ I’se Miss 
Kit’s nigger; an’ we’s bofe un us gwine 
to Cuppertown long o’ Miss Kit.’’ 

‘‘Hircum dat Miss Kit’s mule?’’ says 
young Jake. ‘‘Dat ain’t none of Miss 
Kit’s mule, an’ you know it.”’ 

‘‘You lie boy,’’ says Calline. ‘‘Don’t 
I know Miss Kit’s mule? Hircum dis 
ain't Miss Kit’s mule? When de gray 
myar was a colt, Marse Jeems he gin 
her to Miss Kit, an’ dis yer’s one o’ de 
gray myar’s chillun. Hircum, den, dis 
ain’t Miss Kit’s mule?’ And with this 
overwhelming argument in support of 
her position she proceeded on her way. 

By this time Miss Catherine was in 
the saddle, and, taking no notice of 
the controversy between her maid and 
young Jake, was going at a gentle 
canter down the road toward what was 
known as the ‘‘big gate,’’ separating 
the premises of James Thackerman, 
Esq., from those of mankind in gen- 
eral. Calline tied the precious travel- 
ing bag tightly to the horn of her sad- 
dle, remarking enigmatically as she did 
so, ‘‘ If you’s lost, Miss Kit’s lost.” 
She then, with more agility than grace, 
scrambled up on the sorrel mule. 
Once up her whole bearing displayed 
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the utter recklessness that usually 
characterizes those engaged in desper- 
ate enterprises. She manifestly was of 
opinion that she was in for it, and had 
as well be hung for an old sheep as a 
lamb. Waving her peachtree switch 
high in the air, and addressing ap- 
parently the entire community over 
the head of young Jake, who had ap- 
proached quite near and was viewing 
her with amazement, she cried with a 
loud voice : 

‘*Tell Marse Jeems f-a-r-well! Tell 
him to take keer hisseff. We’'s gone 
to Cuppertown an’ n-e-v-e-r is gwy’ 
see him no mo’. Marse Steve is a- 
waitn’ fur us now on de Cuppertown 
road wid dat hoss an’ buggy whar ain't 
paid fur. Tell Marse Jeems f-a-r-well ; 
Calline’s gwy’ git her a new marster!”’ 

With these appalling words, which 
raised a doubt in young Jake’s mind 
of her sanity, she gave the sorrel mule 
a vicious cut, and that animal, wheel- 
ing suddenly, took out after Billy Van 
Buren at a dead run. As he went he 
sent up a loud and mournful bray, and 
on reaching the horse, though the road 
was abundantly wide for two, he 
crowded in on Billy so close that he 
came nigh sweeping Miss Kit from her 
saddle. Considering himself challenged 
to a trial of speed, Billy Van Buren 
quickened his pace, took the lead and 
kept it, the mule making a fair second. 
A tremendous dust was raised in the 
road. As they cleared the big gate, Cal- 
line, moved and instigated by the devil, 
sent back a parting yell to young Jake, 
who still stood open-mouthed at the 
horse block. Miss Kit, as if the demon 
of mischief had seized her, too, laughed 
hilariously (it was either that or cry 
with her, poor thing!) and waved her 
scarf over her head as they galloped 
out of sight. In this wild way the 
motherless, headlong, headstrong, but 
thoroughly true and warm-hearted, girl 
went out from the home of her child- 
hood. 

It was now past three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and six good miles to the 
Coopertown road, where Marse Steve 
was in waiting forthem. From the point 
where they reached this thoroughfare 
to Coopertown, Tennessee, was still 


more than thirty miles, but a good, 
smooth road, much traveled and safe 
for vehicles, night or day. The full 
moon would rise at eight o'clock, and 
it would hardly grow dark before then ; 
so they hoped for some light during 
their entire journey. Miss Thacker- 
man and her female squire were both 
excellent horse-women in their separate 
ways ; she sitting her steed with ease 
and elegance, while her faithful do- 
mestic, though laying no particular 
claim to style, had the sticking quali- 
ties of amonkey. Having turned their 
backs on the old homestead and set 
their faces southward, they did not 
dally on the road, but kept forward at 
the good round pace they had adopted 
at starting. Miss Kit, after the first 
excitement was over, was inclined to 
be silent and thoughtful ; but Calline 
had brought along a fund of good 
spirits and a stock of conversation 
amply sufficient for both. 

It was a matter of small concern to 
this entertaining damsel whether any 
one listened while she was talking or 
not. The exquisite pleasure of holding 
forth was always enough for her, and 
her tongue rattled as incessantly when 
she knew her mistress was giving no 
heed as when she flattered herself she 
had an attentive auditor. So she kept 
up a stream of talk as they cantered 
along, which was not unpleasing to 
"Miss Kit, and more than once beguiled 
her into a reply or a laugh. When 
within about a mile of the Coopertown 
road, they crossed a small stream, and 
stopped a few moments to water their 
steeds. The sorrel mule, for some un- 
fathomable reason, insisted on running 
his nose in the water close to that of 
Billy Van Buren, and apparently felt 
impelled, at last, to refresh himself at 
the very spot which the horse had pre- 
viously selected for himself. This un- 
civil conduct at once attracted observa- 
tion and, of course, comment from Cal- 
line. 

‘‘Is you ever had ‘casion to notice, 
Miss Kit, how cur’ous a mule do? Dey 
ain’t same as a hoss, not ‘tall, not ‘tall, 
mum. An’asurrel mule, ef you's ever 
had ’casion to notice, is wussern a 
common mule. Now, wha’s reason 
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‘““WHAR YO' GWYNE WID DAT MULE, GAL?” 


dis yer mule can’ ‘have hisseff like a 
gen’lemun, stidder tryin’ to shove 
Billy Van Buren’s nose out’n de water ? 
He couldn't tell you hisseff of you was 
to ax him. I lay a five dollar bill dat 
he don’t know, right now. It's de na- 
tur uv a mule, dat’s all dat’s to be said 
on de question. De Lord made mules, 
an’ he made hosses, an’ he made ’em 
different. Ef anything was to happen 
now to skeer dese two critters, an’ 
make ‘em fling bofe un us, you'd see 
de differ'nce ‘twixt 'em ‘treckly. Billy 
Van Buren wouldn't stop run’in’ dis 
side o' Cuppertown, ‘lessen somebody 
wus to head him. Dis yer surrel mule 
—Waw-w ! you skittish roskil !— dis 
ver mule wouldn't ‘stress hisseff, not 
‘tall, mum; but the minute he found 
hisseff out o' sight an’ nuthin’ arter 
him, he’d stop an’ go to eatin’ grass. 
Hit’s jess like I tell you, an’ ef you 
ain’t never ‘casion to notice, Miss Kit, 
you bar’ whut I say in min’, an’ de 
very fuss time’ 


An old sow came down a narrow 
path through the bushes to the water’s 
edge to drink. Being unexpectedly 


confronted by these adventurers, she 
wheeled suddenly, gave a loud—‘‘OOh! 
OOh!"'—and disappeared in the bushes. 

Gawd-a’mighty-what-dat ?’’ cried 
the panic-stricken Calline, all in one 
breath. 

Billy Van Buren threw up his head 
and plunged forward, nearly unseating 
Miss Kit. The sorrel mule squatted 
low and trembled violently for a few 
seconds, then, with the agility of a cat, 
he sprang lightly to one side, setting 
Calline down flat in the water. After 
the execution of this neat job, he un- 
ceremoniously left the company, and 
took out up the hill as if he had im- 
portant business in another country. 

‘‘ Now you see dat?’’ says Calline, 
rising greatly discomforted from the 
water, ‘‘ Now you see dat? What I 
tell you ‘bout er mule? Dog my cats! 
ef dey’s any ‘pendence to be put in 
‘em,’’ and she waded to the shore and 
stood there, dripping and quite crest- 
fallen. 

Miss Kit, when she beheld the rue- 
ful countenance and sorry plight of her 
handmaiden, was not able to control 
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herself, but threw her head back and 
indulged in a fit of the heartiest and 
merriest laughter, making the woods 
around ring for some time. 

‘*Look at him now!”’ cried Calline, 
with her eyes still on the fugitive, who 
was rapidly increasing the distance be- 
tween them; ‘‘dar he goes wid dat 
satchel o’ yourn an’ all yo’ nice t’ings 
in it. How you gwy git erlong widout 
dem t’ings?”’ 

Miss Kit, as I have always under- 
stood, checked her laughter at this and 
looked quite grave. ‘‘I hope he will 
drop it,’’ she said seriously. 

‘*He ain’t gwy’ drap it, unless’n 
he draps de saddle wid it. How yo’ 
gwy’ git erlong widout dem t’ings, 
dat’s de question. He's totin’ all yo’ 
nice t’ings off, an’ he boun’ to know in 
reason yo’ can’t git erlong widout dem 
t'ings.”’ 

The sorrel mule, after getting about 
half way up the long hill in front of 
them, lowered his gait to a swinging 
trot, and, holding his head very high 
and flinging his legs wide apart, he 
turned his neck from side to side as he 
went, so as to enable him to ascertain 
whether any direful calamity had be- 
fallen Billy Van Buren. Being assured 
on this point, he soon slackened his 
pace to a walk, and appeared at one 
time inclined to stop altogether. Sud- 
denly changing his mind he flung his 
heels up high in the air—apparently 
out of sheer disrespect for the company 
he was leaving—and setting out again 
at a run, he soon disappeared over the 
brow of the hill. Before they could 
lay plans for his capture he re-appeared 
and stood facing them, and eyeing them 
gravely from the top of the hill, as if 
he had never seen any of them before 
and was at a loss to understand what 
they were doing there. 

‘‘Now you see dat?’’ says Calline. 
‘You tell me dat mule don’t know 
better’n dat? Dog my cats! ef I don’t 
warm him when I ketches him! ”’ 

‘‘You’d better catch him first,’’ says 
practical Miss Kit. 

How long the mule would have re- 
mained solemly inspecting the little 
party below him there is no telling; 
but Billy Van Buren, observing him 


standing afar off in an attitude of ap- 
parent uncertainty, lifted up his voice 
and sent him a friendly neigh of assur- 
ance. At once, with an answering 
bray, the mule set out at a long gallop 
down the hill, and halted not until he 
stood once more in front of and close to 
his late traveling companion, rubbing 
noses affectionately with him. 

‘‘Dat’s all mighty well, m-i-g-h-t-y 
well,’’ said Calline, observing these 
movements. ‘‘ You t’ink dat’s de end 
uv it now, does you? You t’ink you 
gwy’ cut sich shines as dis an’ nuthin’ 
never said ’bout it no mo’. Now I’m 
gwy’ show you;”’ and taking the bri- 
dle from the hand of her young mis- 
tress, who by adexterous grab had just 
seized it, she led the unsuspecting tru- 
ant off a little way, and prepared to 
give him a first class larruping. 

‘‘Now, I gwy’ show you how to be 
treatin’ Miss Kit’s waitin’ maid !'’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Take dat, an’ dat!"’ 
(whack ! whack!) ‘‘an’ dat!’’ (whack! ) 
dat ! an’ dat ! an’ dat (whack ! 
whack ! whack !) ‘‘ How you like dat, 
you yoller roskil? You ain't foolin’ 
long o’ dem plow boys now, lem-me 
tell you! You draps dem ‘bout in de 
corn-rows anywhar, but when you 
draps yer mistises’ waitin’ maid, its dif- 
fer’nt. You onderstan’, dat? (whack ! 
whack!) ‘‘Ef you don't onderstan’ it 
I lay I make you onderstan’, dog-on- 
‘you! ef you draps dis gal in de water 
agin. I lay dat!’’ 

With each of these whacks the mule 
ran back some distance, dragging Cal- 
line over rocks and bushes along with 
him, and it was hard to say which was 
getting the best of the bargain. This 
running fight might have continued in- 
definitely had not Miss Kit put an end 
to it by a peremptory order to march, 
and by setting out herself again at a 
brisk canter southward. Behind her 
was or would be, she had every reason 
to suppose, an angry father, with Cous- 
in Rufe and may be one or two of the 
farm hands at his heels. Before her, 
unless Calline’s proclamation at the gate 
was a sheer fabrication, was patiently 
or impatiently waiting Marse Steve. 
with the unpaid-for horse and buggy. 
They struck out at a swifter gait, and, 
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the sorrel mule for the second time 
climbing the hill, they soon disappeared 
over its brow. 


III. 


Where was my respected grandfather 
and what was he doing while these 
high-handed proceedings were going 
on? Is it to be presumed that the 
rest of the Thackerman establishment 
would sit perfectly still and let Miss 
Kit, and Calline, Billy Van Buren, and 
the sorrel mule have things entirely 
their own way? This certainly would 
be a violent presumption on the part 
of any one who knew that orderly and 
well arranged household. Before Cal- 
line’s departing yell had fairly died 
away, and before the dust raised by 
Billy Van Buren and the sorrel mule 
had subsided, young Jake had darted 
into the kitchen where he found aunt 
Judy in a state almost total collapse. 

‘*Run fur ole marster, honey!’’ she 
exclaimed between gasps, ‘‘Run fur 
him! run fur him! De like o’ dis never 
is happen afo’ on dis plantation. Be 
quick, boy! Don’t stand dar gyarpin, 
but fetch marse Jeems! Fetch him!”’ 

Young Jake needed no further ad- 
vice or encouragement, but, making for 
the stable in a swift run, he seized a 
blind-bridle hanging on a peg at one 
of the stall doors, and, slipping it on 
the head of a long-tailed, high-mettled 
colt that stood within, without even 
buckling the throat latch and without 
blanket or saddle, he mounted him, 
and before he had fairly cleared the 
stable had him in a long gallop, apply- 
ing his bare heels to his flanks, flap- 
ping him on one side anc the other 
with the bridle rein, and clucking vig- 
orously to him all at one and the same 
time. Any one could see at a glaice 
that Jake was on desperate business, 
and the long-tailed colt soon caught a 
portion of his excitement and sped 
along the road as if the very Old Harry 
was after both of them. Unfortunately 
for what the youngster deemed the 
ends of justice, the route he was com- 
pelled to pursue to reach his old master 
was nearly opposite that which the 
runaways had taken. He was going 


north as fast as the colt’s legs could 
carry him, while Miss Kit and Calline, 
being bound for Tennessee, had de- 
parted nearly due south. The knowl- 
edge of this fact stimulated him to dou- 
ble exertion. He reached the house 
where the ‘‘ infair’’ was being held in 
less time, it is safe to say, than the same 
distance had ever been covered before, 
and permanently established the repu- 
tation of the colt as a full-blooded ani- 
mal worthy of his pedigree. 

They were all at dinner when he ar- 
rived. My grandfather, according to a 
well established tradition in the family, 
was up near the head of the table, with 
sundry less prominent relations and 
neighbors occupying seats below him. 
The blessing had been asked, his plate 
had been helped, and he had just 
mopped a large fat piece of turkey 
around in the gravy, and was lowering 
his head and raising his fork at the 
same time, preparatory to taking his 
first mouthful, when his eye (in obedi- 
ence, I suppose, to a predatory animal 
instinct ) began roving furtively around 
the room and accidentally lit on the 
face of young Jake, which, with dis- 
aster plainly written upon it, had been 
poked quietly in at a half-open door. 
Catching his master’s eye at the same 
time this youth, without the slightest 
apology to the others present for his 
unseemly interference, immediately en- 
tered upon the business in hand with 
volubility astonishing. 

‘‘Dee's gone, sar; dee’s done gone! 
Dee’s rund away! Miss Kit, sar, have 
tuck Billy Van Buren, sar, an’ gone to 
Cuppertown, sar. An’ dat Calline, sar, 
have done tucken tuck de surrel mule 
an’ have went wid her, sar. An’ Marse 
Steve, sar, is a-waitin’ fur ’em now, sar, 
on de Cuppertown road, wid dat hoss 
an’ buggy whar ain’ paid fur, sar! An’ 
dat Calline, sar, she gwy’ git her a new 
marster, sar. Dee's all gone, sar. Dee 
tucken flung de big gate wide open, an’ 
leff it open, an’ is allclean gone! Miss 
Kit an’ all un ’em, sar; Billy Van Buren 
an’ all un ’em, sar; dat Calline an’ all 
un sar; de surrel mule an’ 

My esteemed grandfather had quietly 
risen during this oration, laid his mor- 
sel of untouched turkey down on his 
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plate, and departed without a word, 
leaving young Jake to conclude his re- 
marks before the rest of the assemblage. 
With long strides the old man went 
to the stable, saddled his own horse, 
mounted him, and, without one word 
of ceremonious adieu to the company 
he was leaving, struck out at a long 
galop for home. Nobody undertook to 
interrupt him in any way. He was 
evidently at white heat, and when this 
particular ancestor of mine was at white 
heat he was a dangerous man to go a- 
projecting with. Cousin Rufe, after 
having hastily gobbled food enough for 
three men, regretfully left the feast and 
followed after. 

You may be sure there was a hub- 
bub behind when these two were gone. 
‘*Sick, indeed!’’ said the old ladies. 
‘*Deceitful hussy! This is a pretty 
caper for a Thackerman girl to cut!”’ 
and they salted Miss Kit down. The 


Lord-a-mussy! what would happen if 
that old tiger and Steve should mect 
in the middle of the road with the 
errant daughter standing by as a prize 
to the victor in the contest. 

There was a great flutteration among 
the chickens, turkeys and little niggers 
when my ancestor galloped into his 
yard at home that day with thunder 
on his august brow. He dismounted 
at once and stalked into the kitchen to 
get fresh particulars from Aunt Judy. 
Little was the intelligence or the sense 
he extracted from the remarks of that 
poor old creature on this occasion. 

‘‘Lawd-a-mussy, Marse Jeems, whar 
is Miss Kit? Can’t you do nothin’ fur 
Miss Kit, Marse Jeems, ef you please, 
sar? Ef you please, fur de sacginfack- 
shun uv a po’ ole nigger, do sump’n 
fur Miss Kit. Sich a likely gal, Marse 
Jeems ; sich a monsous fine gal, sar ? 
Calline will say de same dis day ef she 
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“JAKE WAS ON DESPERATE BUSINESS.” 


new made bride giggled convulsively. 
It’s my opinion that she would have 
liked to take a flying trip to Tennes- 
see herself by the light of the moon, 
preparatory to settling down to the 
sober duties of matrimony. ‘The young- 
sters present were all on the side of the 
rebellious Catherine. Kit Thackerman 
was a trump, and the old man would 
have a hard time catching her, and a 
harder time bringing her back if he did 
catch her. And Steve Carpenter,— 


ain't mindin’ to tell a lie about it. I 
never is to go back on Miss kit, 
Marse Jeems, no marter whar she go 
ur whut she do. Lawdy, Marse Jeems! 
Lawdy, sar! Ef you please, sar, tell me 
what is gone ‘long 0’ Miss Kit!’ 
With these and other ‘‘wild and whirl- 
ing words’’ the old soul displayed at the 
saine time her affection for her young 
mistress and her own lack of gumption, 
and demonstrated clearly that further 
parley with her would be a waste of time. 
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My grandfather walked into the 
empty house—how still it was and how 
hisevery footfall resounded!—and across 
the hall to his own room. He took an 
ugly-looking little Derringer pistol from 
a drawer; slipped it into a side pocket ; 
made, in his quiet, methodical way, a 
few other simple arrangements ; went 
out, carefully closing and locking the 
door of his room and the hall door ; 
mounted a fresh horse he had ordered 
to be saddled, and—his whole stay 
being less than ten minutes—departed 
southward, followed by Rufe and a 
sprightly young darkey on the place 
named Ephraim, who had been hastily 
summoned for the purpose. 

They clattered along the road at a 
pace which must have been astonishing 
to all beholders. James Thackerman 
never did things by halves, and this 
time he determined to overtake his 
daughter if it was in the power of 
horseflesh to do it. They splashed 
through the little creek,where the sor- 
rel mule had played Calline the scurvy 
trick, without drawing rein; up the 
long hill and into the main Coopertown 
road, and then, these bold Kentuck- 
ians, away for Tennessee! 

When they had gotten a mile or so 
on the main road, they met an old gen- 
tleman and an old lady sitting in a very 
broad buggy, and driving, very slowly, 
a very fat old horse. The old gentle- 
man’s serious face and long white hair, 
pushed back from his forehead, gave 
him a dignified and venerable appear- 
ance. He looked like a retired states- 
man. My grandfather, in a hurry, but 
neglecting no probable source of infor- 
mation, reined up suddenly, as he gal- 
loped by, and popped a question or two 
at him. 

‘‘Had he met a young man and a 
young woman in a buggy on that 
road?’’ 

The old man pulled up deliberately 
and eyed my grandfather suspiciously 
for quite a while. He looked him all 
over carefully and appeared to have no 
desire to commit himself. Finally he 
replied in a hesitating manner: 

‘* Wall, I never tuck no partickler no- 
tice ; but, sence I cum to steddy 'bout 
it, as me an’ my ole ‘oman was a-comin’ 
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down Coppler’s Hill back yander, we 
meets two young pussons in a buggy 
a-gwine up.”’ 

My grandfather’s horse here cavorted 
about a great deal, shoving most of the 
other cattle unceremoniously out of the 
road, and consuming several valuable 
moments before another question could 
be propounded. 

‘‘What kind of a horse were they 
driving 

This query appeared to be a stumper 
to the old man; he stroked his chin and 
looked down into the seat of the buggy 
for some time before answering again 
in the same hesitating way : 

‘*Wall, Inever tuck no partickler no- 
tice ; but sence I come to steddy ’bout 
it, I b’lieve *twar a high-steppin’ roan 
hoss with a blaze face.”’ 

My grandfather here cast a triumph- 
ant glance at Rufe, who gave a signifi- 
cant nod to Ephraim, who smiled a 
broad but not over-confident smile. 

What about the young lady in the 
buggy ? Did he notice her particularly ? 

The old gentleman settled back in his 
buggy and knitted his brow. He shifted 
the quid of tobacco in his mouth from 
side to side, and spat copiously more 
than once over the buggy wheel at an 
object which he had previously selected 
in the road. The question evidently 
taxed his descriptive powers to the ut- 
most, and he was casting about in his 
mind for a suitable answer. At last it 
came. 

‘* Wall, I never tuck no partickler no- 
tice ; but sence I come to steddy ‘bout 
it, ef that gal didn’t have red ha'r, I 
ain't never seed no gal with red ha’r.”’ 

Hwish, hwish, hwish, went my grand- 
father’s cowhide in the air, over the 
animal he bestrid, and he and his im- 
pecunious relative set off afresh in quest 
of adventure. Ephraim lingered behind 
to propound one more enquiry. 

‘Ts you seed anything uv a black gal 
a-ridin’ uv a surrel mule ?”’ 

‘‘’The old gentleman had started off 
and it took him some time to pull up. 
He spat again and looked down thought- 
fully between his legs forsome moments. 
When he raised his head and accosted 
Ephraim he spoke more confidently than 
he had yet done. 
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GONE: TO COOPERTOWN. 


““SHE WAS A STARCHY GAL, I TELL YER.” 


‘“Wall, I never tuck no partickler no- 
tice ; but, sence I come to steddy *bout 
it, I ain’t seed no black gal a-ridin’ uv 
no sorrel mule.’’ 

Ephraim rode on meditatively. ‘‘I 
wonder what is ’come o' dat gal?’’ he 
said. 

As they cantered along southward, 
the little Derringer thumped my grand- 
father occasionally in the side, by way 
of reminding him it was still safe and 
snug in its proper place and could be 
relied on in an emergency. This, no 


doubt, was comforting to him, though 
he was not a man to do violent things 
if there was any way of avoiding them. 
If those who had set authority at de- 
fiance were in this case overtaken, his 
daughter would be subjected to no 
greater indignity than the mortification 
of having her plans thwarted. Calline 
might expect to receive off-hand, as 
was meet and proper, a genteel larrup- 
ing for her part in the insurrection. 
As for Mr. Stephen Carpenter, who had 
taken away this old man’s daughter 
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and was undoubtedly at the bottom of in dis sto’; dat’s what she done! I done 


all this devilment, if he conducted him- 
self properly at the critical moment, 
no notice at all might be taken of him. 
If he undertook to interfere in a strictly 
family matter, however, and made him- 
self disagreeable, the little Derringer 
would probably be called into service, 
and the coroner might have to sit on 
him next day. So, at least, concluded 
my grandfather ; and having arranged 
all these details in his orderly mind, 
the old gentleman continued his brisk 
canter southward. 

About ten o'clock at night they came 
to a small country store across the line 
in Tennessee, from the door of which a 
light was shining. They stopped here 
half an hour to rest and feed their 
horses. An old negro man within was 
picking on a banjo and singing softly 
to himself. A white boy was sitting 
with his legs dangling from the counter, 
and two or three others, all negroes, 
were squatted round. My grandfather 
remained outside while Rufe and Eph- 
raim went in to make enquiries. The 
fugitives had stopped here, too, to rest 
and feed the roan horse with the blaze 
face, and, from all accounts, Miss Kit 
had been in high glee and decidedly in 
the humor of cutting capers. 

‘‘She wuz a starchy gal, I tell yer, 
dat gal!’’ said the old negro with the 
banjo, ‘‘She come in yer, she did, an’ 
she tuck my banjer, an’ she picked de 
bess chune ever is been got out'n it 
yit; dat’s whut she done. An’ den she 
han’ it back to me, she did, an’ gin’ 
me a quarter to pick de strings, an’ 
Marse Simon's Ike a dime to pat, an’ 
she jess liff up her skeerts a 1-e-e-tle 
ways, she did, an’ swing herse’f dis 
way an’ dat wid de chune, an’ tap de 
flo’ a time or two wid dat little foot o’ 
hern, an’ den she let herse’f in an’ 
done de best darncin’ ever is been done 


been yer long time, but I ain’t never 
seed no sich darncin’ as dat afo’. I 
could ’a ‘sot dar an’ picked myse’f 
putty nigh to deff an’ never knowed it, 
jes case I was watchin’ her so clost. 
An’ Marse Simon's Ike he say he could 
‘a ‘patted plumb twell day, an’ never 
axed anudder dime. Dat young mis- 
tiss kin darnce; lemme tell yer, mun, 
she kin darnce! De whi’ gemmun, whar 
was long wid her, he like to kill his- 
se’f a larfin’. Once or twice he tell 
her he hear her pa comin’, but she 
never paid no ’tintion to dat. She 
wa'nt steddyin’ bout her pa; she was 
darncin’. When I picked the chune 
dey call ‘Firginny,’ dat’s de time she 
done her bes’. She hilt her head up 
straight, wid her shoulders squar an’ 
her arms sot kinder kimber, an’ her 
foots made music on de flo’. Bimeby, 
fuss thing you know, here come her 
red ha’r tumblin’ down mos’ to her 
wais’; an’ she smile a wide smile, an’ 
her eyes sparkle, an’ she look sinful, 
dat young mistiss did, sho’s yer bo’n. 
An’ den de young marster he holler 
agin, all of a sudden, ‘Look out! yer 
pa ketch yer!’’ an’ she shuck her head, 
an’ cut her eye 'round at him sarsy; 
an’ tells him red foxes is hard to ketch. 
At dat dey bofe un’em larfed, same as 
‘twar mighty funny.’’ 

‘Red foxes is hard to ketch; but 
I've seen ‘em ketched, by hokey,”’ 
broke in the young gentleman from the 
counter; ‘‘an’ ef this frisky fox don’t 
mind she’ll git ketched yet, for all she 
thinks herself so smart. Sam Hester’s 
the cluck at Coopertown now, an’ he 
lives five miles ’tother side the Cou’t 
House,and goes home drunk ev’ y night. 
I bet you they don’t git no licenses 
out’n him ‘fo’ nine o'clock tomorrer 
mornin’; and they don’t marry in this 
country ‘thout licenses; not much."’ 


(To be Concluded tn April Number.) 
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LL prejudice must be laid aside, and 
the Southern woman presented as 
she existed before the late civil war, 

and as she lives, moves, and has her be- 
ing to-day. The just and generous read- 
er will not assail the writer for giving 
statements little known and never dwelt 
on before. His magnanimity will ren- 
der him incapable of bitterly receiving 
the truth, however much he may despise 
those about whom it is told. 

All concealment is impossible now, 
when, as to the condition of the people 
of the South, the Bible prophecy is liter- 
ally fulfilled—‘‘the secrets of all men’s 
hearts shall be made known.’’ ‘There 
can be no hidden lives, nothing cabalis- 
tic. Norisitatall necessary or desirable 
thatit should be otherwise; thereis noth- 
ing covered up, nothing hidden, nothing 
to conceal in the lives of the women, at 
least. Born and reared in the midst of 
luxury, no responsibility rested on her ; 
absolutely nothing was expected of her 
butto eat, drink, and be merry; with cir- 
cumstances and surroundings, even the 
very climate, combining to foster a su- 
preme inertia of mind and body. Man- 
ual labor was not only forbidden by un- 
surmountable circumstances, or rather 
conventionalities; but was considered 
actually degrading, and, if done at all, 
must be done in a corner. 

Such, briefly outlined, was the con- 
dition thirty years ago, for which she 
was in no wise responsible. The fair 
mistress was in greater bondage than 
her dusky maid; for there are no great- 
er tyrants than inherited customs and 
theexacting demands of society. There- 
fore, the proclamation of freedom for the 
negro slaves was a glorious emancipa- 
tion for the white woman of our South. 

Life was grievous, almost unbearable 
at first, but the three years’ struggle 
prepared her for the radical changes 
ahead. From the first hour of battle, 
when the cannon’s deadly hail struck 
down father, husband, brother, and 
friend, the inactivity, the indolence of 
past generations was instantly thrown 
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off with the terrific shock of war and 
deatheverywhere. Patriotism and love, 
industry and zeal, matured to wonderful 
perfection in a night. Away from the 
boudoir, out from the lap of luxury, 
from the strong arms of protection, she 
fled to the fields of carnage where death 
was busy, and to the prisons and hos- 
pitals, there to bind up the wounds, that 
the soldier might draw his sword again, 
and to close tenderly the beloved eyes 
of the dead. 

She neither fainted nor grew weary; 
she acknowledged no heat nor cold, 
neither hunger nor privation; but, with 
miraculous strength and wisdom far be- 
yond the Spartan women, by her acts 
of self-sacrifice, her words of cheer, her 
exhortations and encouragements, pro- 
longed to three years a desperate war, 
which, but for her, would not have en- 
dured a year. She did not despair, 
until the last draft robbed the cradle 
and the grave; not until from ‘‘Dan 
to Beersheba’’ there was not to be found 
strength enough to bend the bow of 
war. Wedo not here discuss the right 
nor wrong of the cause she espoused, 
nor the prudence of her warfare. ‘To 
her it meant home, children and friends, 
which constituted all of life to the South- 
ern woman, debarred from other inter- 
ests and shut out by a rigid seclusive- 
ness from those avenues opened to her 
sisters in the North. 

When all was over—the cause for- 
ever lost—she gathered up her scanty 
supplies of lint and bandages, her 
empty basket in which she was wont 
to carry food through the long rows of 
little beds on which lay dying the 
flower and chivalry of her country, so 
dear to this devoted woman, and sor- 
rowfully retraced her steps over the 
familiar roads, strewn for miles with 
books, pictures, household goods, cloth- 
ing, rich and expensive—sad ravages of 
war. With hope no longer to animate 
her heart, she entered her deserted 
home, laid waste and desolate, beyond 
any power to describe. But she did 
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not falter. No time to lift up the voice 
and weep. Grief, too, wasa luxury not 
to be indulged. She saw now in her 
fair, shapely hands only instruments 
with which to gain her daily bread and 
bare necessaries of life. Which way to 
turn? Remember, she was but human 
and bereft on every side—left dazed, 
stunned, bewildered in the colossal ruin, 
reason paralyzed, heart crushed. 

You who have seen your childhood’s 
home burned to the ground, with all 
its dear belongings and sacred associ- 
ations, knowing that never again you 
can call it home; you who have stood 
beside the bed of suffering and felt re- 
lentless death tear away your heart’s 
idols one by one until all were taken ; 
you who have known manifold sorrows 
and are acquainted with grief— you 
only may open your lips in judgment 
and reach forth your hand in love and 
true sympathy. And yet how unspeak- 
ably better is your case than hers? 

What was she todo? What would 
you who could look on unmoved have 
had her doin this supreme hour? Bear 
in mind that she did not ask—that 
she did not reach out her frail arms for 
succor nor cry aloud for help. Weary 
and wan, sick beyond any earthly heal- 
ing, she put her weak hands to that 
mighty plow and has borne the heat 
and burden of her labor with match- 
less heroism and success. If the old 
life is ever recalled, it is not talked 
of. Ifmemory still retains visions of lost 
wealth and glory; if in her dreams 
there come again long, warm, balmy 
days, when the sun’s splendor shone 
over beds of heliotrope, geraniums, 
vines of jessamine, and all the superb 
flora of her Southern home; where the 
morn’s bright rays fell upon magnolia 
and orange groves; where the air was 
heavy with the perfume of myriad flow- 
ers,and the mocking birds sang through 
the soft summer nights,—if thoughts of 
that dear time arise in her heart, you 
would never know it, for the woman is 
more changed than her surroundings. 

Once only a year, when the earth 
rejoices in the warmth and beauty of 
the early summer, she fills her arms 
with flowers and seeks the graves of 
her beloved dead, to strew these fair 


tributes over the spot which holds all 
that made life dear to her. Then the 
deep fountains of feeling are unsealed, 
and tears, bitter tears, which bring relief 
to heart and pain, flow long and freely. 
The sorrowing woman is again the be- 
reft mother, wife, sister and friend, be- 
side the soldier’s grave. Thus has she 
been purified of all dross. ‘‘ All that 
remains of her now is pure, womanly.”’ 

From the drawing-room to the kitchen 
was a long, strange journey tothismuch 
tried being, but it was soon made; and 
now, behold her to-day! ‘There is no 
work to which she does not put her 
hands, and her marvelous success tells 
how it has beendone. ‘The new South, 
so different from the old, yet so pros- 
perous, is mainly due to the labor and 
influence of the women. It needs must 
be so, as the war left of the men only 
the lame, halt and blind, with but few 
exceptions. Look around over the en- 
tire country and you will see the South- 
ern women in all the avenues open to 
her sex, the results of her labor prov- 
ing her skill and perseverance. Pos- 
sessed of wonderful aptitude and dis- 
cernment, she combines tact and a wil- 
lingness and readiness with invincible 
courage to achieve all that she under- 
takes. These are strong assertions, but 
nevertheless strictly true. Incontro- 
vertible facts sustain them. Countless 
instances arise before the writer, which 
have come under our own observation. 
Marvelous conception of a most desper- 
ate situation, and still more marvelous 
solution of a difficult problem, which 
might well have baffled the potent forces 
of wealth, ease, security, and their ac- 
companying advantages! We may well 
look on and wonder while the problem 
is being carried out. There is no need 
to point out the work done in the lit- 
erary field by these Southern women; 
their talents have proclaimed them to 
the reading world. And then, too, such 
labor as is of the highest order; which 
adorns alike a throne or the bare walls 
of poverty—it is always the mark of 
rank in nature. It is to those in the 


by-ways who have done the menial 
work, for which they get no recognition 
outside, that we wish to point; and did 
space allow, we could give individual 
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cases innumerable—of the great ones 
and the small ones socially, who are 
working side by side, toiling long and 
hard while the world is condemning 
them unjustly for an indolence they do 
not display. However, there is light 
ahead, revealing even now so much 
that the intelligent observer can not 
longer ignore lest he fall under the con- 
demnation, which is sure to follow mal- 
ice and unpardonable ignorance. Bear 
in mind, also, that it has not been the 
Southern women who have clamored 
for female suffrage ; they have not wait- 
ed for that to attain their present high 
position. What they might achieve 


under favorable circumstances, and full, 
free emancipation can not be estimated, 
if we are to judge from past results. 
History affords no parallel of like pri- 
vation, distress and defeat, which have 
developed a nobler, truer, more heroic, 
more adorable womanhood, arisen from 
the ashes of sorrow and desolation. 

The old South is a thing of the past: 
dead, never to know a resurrection 
of its former likeness. But it will live 
again in a new and fairer life. Tender 
hands, loving hearts waited at its burial, 
and brave, strong, womanly souls are 
endowing it now with fadeless immor- 
tality. 


ADRIFT. 
By IDA GOLDSMITH MORRIS. 


OMETIMES, when after years of vain regret, 
S I cheat myself into the fond belief 
That I have conquered love and vanquished grief, 
Some little thing—a spray of mignonette, 
A careless word, the air of that duet 
We used to sing, perchance a turned-down leaf 
In the last book we read,—and lo, how brief 
My boasted calm! Behold, my eyes are wet! 
And barriers built with patience day by day, 
By the remorseless flood are swept away ; 
While on the waves of memory I drift: 
Far from the harbor of my self-deceit, 
Borne unresisting on the current swift, 
That downs my will, and flings me at thy feet. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN MRS. GENERAL RAYBURN. 


By W. W. Woopson. 


N the spring of 1863, Iwas one of the 
corps of surgeons on duty at the Rich- 
mond city alms-house. ‘The pauper 

inmates, whose financial condition was 
but little worse than our own, had been 
removed,and the building converted into 
a hospital for the treatment of disabled 
officers. ‘The wards were comparatively 
empty. The wounded brought from the 
field of Fredericksburg the previous De- 
cember had recovered and returned to 
their commands, or had been discharged 
as unfit for further service. 

The month of May, however, had 
scarcely opened before we had our 
hands full. The hostile armies had 
fought at Chancellorsville, and soon 
every bed had its occupant. As usual, 
the first detachments that arrived were 
of those slightly wounded, and as they 
could bear transportation the danger- 
ously hurt were sent in. Fully a week 
had passed, when one day a litter on 
which lay a human figure was brought 
into my ward. 

‘*Might as well take him to the dead- 
house at once, doctor,’’ said one of the 
bearers. ‘‘If he ain’t dead now he 
will be in a few minutes.”’ 

The wounded man did, indeed, seem 
lifeless; but I had him placed on a cot, 
and, having administered a stimulant 
hiypodermically, proceeded to make an 
examination of his injuries. I found 
that a minie ball had entered his left 
breast just above the heart, and, pass- 
ing obliquely through the body, had 
emerged under the right shoulder 
blade. I was satisfied that both lobes 
of the lungs were involved, and that 
the left, especially, must have been ter- 
ribly lacerated. 

Under the influence of the stimulant 
the patient opened his eyes, and never 
saw I such luminous, burning orbs in 
a setting so pallid and deathlike. He 


watched my every movement with the 
most intense anxiety, evidently striving 
to learn from the expression of my 
face the opinion I was forming as to 
the possibility of his recovery. 


Ordinarily I should have pronounced 
his case hopeless, but somehow I had 
become impressed by the silent elo- 
quence of tlfose fiery eves. I can see 
them still, gleaming through the misty 
drapery of thirty years, as they gazed 
upon me then with an unutterable long- 
ing for life. Certainly no craven fear 
of death made him cling so tenaciously 
to the meagre hope of recovery. I 
had seen many a stalwart man, with a 
wound far less dangerous, turn his face 
to the wall and die. 

Who is this wounded soldier? I won- 
dered. What is his history? What 
devouring passion is it—ambition, pat- 
riotism, or love—that kindles the fires 
in those burning eyes that watch me 
so intently ? 

The single star on the collar of his 
blood-stained coat indicated his rank. 
He was young—not more than twenty- 
five; perhaps not so much. All else 
was mystery. He could not enlight- 
en me, for his pale lips were dumb. 
Would they ever speak again? I could 
not say, but I determined then and 
there that he should live if unremitting 
care and what little skill I possessed 
could save him. He seemed to read 
my determination, for a smile so faint 
as to be scarcely perceptible played for 
a moment on his wan and wasted fea- 
tures. I had him removed to a room 
detached from the general ward, and 
put him under the care of my most ca- 
pable and trusted nurse. 

The struggle for life was a long and 
terrible one, but youth, hope, and nerve 
that I never saw equaled, beat back the 
pallid cohorts of death, and the young 
man wasconvalescent. Inthe meantime 
I had learned something of his history. 
His name was Granville Rayburn. He 
was a Mississippian, and held the rank 
of major in one of the gallant regi- 
ments from that state, in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. This much I knew; 
but still there was something I wanted 
to know. I had not long to wait. 

One morning, in the mail delivered 
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at the hospital, I noticed a package 
from Army Headquarters addressed to 
Col. Granville Rayburn. I delivered 
it in person, and as soon as he saw the 
superscription he sprang from his seat, 
showing signs of intense satisfaction. 

‘‘Bah!’’ thought I, ‘‘ puerile am- 
bition after all.’’ When he had opened 
and read the communication he passed 
it in silence to me. The contents were 
calculated to make any one proud. It 
was his commission as Colonel of the 
—th Mississippi Regiment, vice Col. 
T., dismissed from the service. Gen. 
Lee had endorsed it with a splendid 
enconium upon the young major’s gal- 
lantry. 

I grasped his hand, and warmly con- 
gratulated him. He motioned me to 
a seat, and resuming his own, said: 

‘‘Doctor, you saw how proud and 
happy the reception of that commission 
rendered me. You will not be sur- 
prised when you learn all it means for 
me. But first, look at this picture,”’ 
handing me one as he spoke. It was 
the loveliest face I ever looked upon, 
and so expressed myself. 

‘‘ She is more beautiful than the pic- 
ture,’’ he said, ‘‘ and is to be my wife ; 
but I will tell you the story : 

‘‘Tris Mercier is the daughter of a 
creole planter whose estate adjoins my 
own in one of the Delta counties of 
Mississippi. We have been lovers from 
childhood. I urged her to become my 
wife before I left for Virginia, in the 
spring of 1861. But she pleaded her 
extreme youth—being then but six- 
teen—‘and besides, Granville,’ she 
said, in her piquant French way, ‘ you 
don’t expect me, Iris Mercier, the de- 
scendant of a marschal of France, to 
marry a mere captain? No, sir, go off 
to the war, distinguish yourself; ex- 
change those paltry bars for a star, and 
then come back and lay your laurels at 
my feet.’ 

‘*With this I was forced to be con- 
tent. I came on with my regiment, 
and, one of its field officers being killed 
at Seven Pines, I got my star. As soon 
as there was a cessation of actual fight- 
ing, I obtained a furlough and went 
home to claim the fulfillment of her 
promise, but no, she again demurred. 


Why, you have commenced beau- 
tifully,’ she said. ‘A major at twenty- 
three, you’ll be a general in a little 
while. Go on in your grand career. 
Mrs. General Rayburn will sound 
much better than Mrs. Colonel Ray- 
burn, but I won’t be too exacting and 
will be content with the colonel.’ 

‘‘T pleaded and protested in vain. 
The little maid would have her will, and 
back I came to the army. Just before 
the battle of Chancellorsville, the col- 
onel of our regiment was promoted 
and placed in command of a brigade. 
This left the lieutenant-colonel at the 
head of the th, in the line of pro- 
motion, leaving only one between me 
and the coveted prize. I had always 
entertained grave doubts of this man’s 
courage. It was to be severely tested 
at Chancellorsville. A Federal battery 
was dealing desgruction upon the Con- 
federate lines, when a courier rode up 
to Colonel T. with an order from the 
general to capture it. I saw the col- 
onel’s cheek blanch a little, but he 
gave the necessary order and we set 
forward with a rush. The battery now 
directed its fire upon us and ploughed 
great gaps in our line at every dis- 
charge; but still we moved forward 
and had come within two or three 
hundred paces of the battery when a 
heavy supporting regiment opened 
fire upon us with deadly effect. This 
was more than our colonel could stand. 
With white lips he commanded a halt, 
and a moment later came the order, 
‘About face!’ Dismay and perplexity 
were upon every face in that grim line. 
The men hesitated to obey this shame- 
ful order. A cowardly retreat under 
such circumstances meant ruin to my 
fondest hopes. I rode to the front and 
demanded of the colonel what he in- 
tended to do. 

‘“*We can’t take that battery,’ he 
said. ‘It is madness to attempt it—I 
mean to retreat.’ 

‘**Alone, then!’ I shouted. ‘Boys,’ 
said I, turning to the regiment, ‘we’ll 
take that battery or die. Mississippians 
don’t know how to retreat. Forward! 
for the guns!’ 

‘“The opposing infantry yielded to 
the impetuosity of our charge; the 
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battery was won, but in the moment of 
victory I fell. You know the rest.’’ 

He ceased speaking, and I thought 
how nearly this brave young life had 
been extinguished by the caprice of a 
pretty girl. I could not help wonder- 
ing if she would at last prove true. 

My reverie was broken, when Ray- 
burn asked me how soon I thought he 
might undertake the journey. I told 
him if he continued to improve he 
would be able to leave in a week or 
ten days. It was then about the first 
of July. He had been with me nearly 
two months and I had become greatly 
attached to the genial, high-spirited 
young Southerner. We were sitting 
in my office a few evenings afterwards 
reading a detailed account of the bloody 
battle of Gettysburg. 

‘‘Ah! if I had been there,’’ said the 
colonel, ‘‘it might have been Mrs. 
General Rayburn.”’ 

I made no reply, for just then the post- 
man brought in the evening mail and 
handed him a letter. It was growing 
dusk, so he moved to the window and 
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stood by it as he read. Ina moment I 
heard a sharp exclamation, and, as sud- 
denly as though he had been shot, the 
young man fell to the floor. I rushed 
forward and found him insensible, with 
the blood flowing in a copious stream 
from his mouth. The old wound, 
scarcely healed, had broken internally ; 
hemorrhage had set in, and nothing un- 
der heaven could save him. Calling 
assistance, I had him removed to his 
bed, still holding the letter in his hand. 
In a few moments he was dead. 

That night I read the fata! letter. It 
was from his mother, and brought the 
intelligence that Iris Mercier had mar- 
ried a Colonel Mallory, who was gath- 
ering supplies in that section for the 
use of the army. 

We laid him to rest among the brave 
who sleep in beautiful Hollywood ; and 
as I wrote upon the wooden slab that 
temporarily marked his grave, his name 
and rank, how vividly I recalled his 
last words: ‘‘ Ah, if I had been there, 
it might have been Mrs. General Ray- 
burn.”’ 
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THE GORILLA AND HIS COUSINS. 


By JAMES WEIR, JR. 


GORILLA. 


Showing Supra-orbital Arch, Ear, and Prognathous Jaws. 


OUR hundred and fifty years before 

the establishment of the Christian 

era, Hanno and a band of his 
compatriots set out on an expedition 
through Morocco into Upper Guinea. 
In the mountains on the Isle of Sher- 
boro, these Carthaginian adventurers 
first met with gorillat. ‘These hairy 
monsters replied to the attacks of the 
invaders by throwing rocks and boughs 
of trees at them. Three of these fierce 
creatures were captured and slain, and 
two of their skins were preserved in the 
Temple of Astarte as late as 146 B. C. 
History gives us no further account of 
the gorilla until the sixteenth century, 
when Battel, an Englishman, meets 
with him in the forestsof Lower Guinea. 
Battel found gorillas in the forests of 
Banna and Mayombe valleys. In 1613, 
Battel’s account and description was 
published in Purchas’ Pilgrims (vid. 
Pilgrims, Vol. I1., 982). This is the 
first description of the gorilla that we 
have in a modern tongue, and it is 
remarkably truthful and correct. A 
Protestant missionary, Dr. Ph. Savage, 
wrote to Prof. Owen, in 1847, giving 
drawings of several skulls of gorillas. 
Another American missionary, Dr. Wil- 
son, sent a skull to Prof. Wyman, who 
published a paper on the gorilla in the 
Journal of Natural History, Boston, 


1847. In 1851, Dr. Ford, an Ameri- 
can, sent an entire skeleton to Phila- 
delphia. ‘Thus we see that American 
scientists first introduced this newly 
discovered anthropoid to the world. A 
recent writer and explorer, Paul du 
Chaillu, gives an interesting account 
of his gorilla hunts. His stories are 
romantic and entertaining, and not- 
withstanding the strictures of Hart- 
mann and others, are, in the main, 
truthful and correct. ‘The chimpanzee 
is regarded by some scientists as being 
more nearly akin to man, anatom- 
ically speaking, than any of the an- 
thropoids. 

The gorilla is of a higher type than 
the chimpanzee, consequently is nearer 
to man. He is in fact the man-ape of 
Haeckel, standing next to that extinct 
type, the ape-man. Owing to his great 
intelligence and high courageche is sel- 
dom captured, consequently he is not 
so well known as the other anthro- 
poids. Few people in the United States 
and even in Europe have ever seen a 
gorilla. The writer's acquaintance 
with him has been derived from a care- 
ful study of his bones and his photo- 
graphs. Several gorillas have been ex- 
ported from Africa to Europe, but have 
all died after short terms of captivity. 
They can not be acclimatized. The 
gorilla is a 
restless, 
nomadic 
beast, wan- 
dering from 
place to 
place in the 
forest in 
search of 
food. In 
this respect 
he resem- 
bles theau- 
tochthon of 
India, who 
stands very 
low in the 
scale of the 
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T.H., from life. 
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human species. The gorilla is a vege- 
tarian, confining himself to fruits, 
berries, nuts and certain leaves and 
grasses. He isa terrestrial animal, liv- 
ing almost entirely on the ground and 
never ascending trees un- 
less in pursuit of food. He 
is monogamous, the two 
gorillas, male and female, 
with a possible young one 
constituting the family. 
He is brave, strong and 
ferocious, and is called by 
rar or NEGRO. du Chaillu the ‘‘ King of 
the Beasts.”’ 

No animal can stand 
against him; even the fierce leopard of 
Equatorial Africa avoids him and never 
attacks him unless driven desperate by 
hunger. When suddenly surprised by 
man, he does not run but 
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to show resemblance or relationship, it 
is necessary to take the lowest type of 
the higher order, and compare it with 
the highest type of the lower order. 
The lowest types of man are found in 
the autochthons of Africa, India, South 
America, and Australia, consequently 
examples for comparison must be taken 
from these people. The ape-man, who 
at one time undoubtedly existed, bore 
a startling resemblance to his imme- 
diate ancestor, the man-ape. He was, 
probably, not so tall and not so power- 
fully built. He had learned to walk 
erect without support, and to use his 
legs as well as his arms in avoiding 
his enemies and in procuring his food. 
He had learned to build himself a rude 
shelter when caves or hollow trees were 
not at hand. He clothed himself in 

skins and matted grasses. 


gnashing his teeth and 
beating his breast with his 
immense fists, advances at 
once to the attack. This 
advance he always makes, 
walking erect. Generally 
he walks in a semi-erect 
position, supporting and 
steadying himself on the 
knuckles of his hands. The 
extra length of his arms al- 
lows him to do this with the 
greatestease. The strength 


When nature saw that he 
no longer needed his hairy 
covering, she, according to 
her unvarying law, de- 
prived him of it, and the 
skin of the ape-man became 
hairless. He used clubs and 
rocks to assist him in pro- 
uring his food. He ate 
fruits, nuts, roots, and 
bulbs, and such small ro- 
dents, birds, snakes, lizards, 
etc., as his agility and skill 


of the gorilla is enormous. 
He breaks down trees six 
inches in diameter and can dent a gun- 
barrel with his teeth. In height the 
the gorilla ranges from five feet two 
inches to five feet eight or ten inches. 
The color of the skin both in young 
and adults, is intense black. Haeckel, 
in his ‘Evolution of Man,’’ page 176, 
Vol. II, says: ‘‘Man is a genuine narrow- 
nosed ape in his whole structure and 
origin, and has descended from some 
unknown, extinct Catarhine form in the 
Old World.”’ 

It is the purpose of this article to 
show certain points of resemblance in 
man, the descendant of this extinct 
type, to the gorilla and his cousins, 
the orang-utan, the chimpanzee, the 
ushiego-mbouve, and other anthropoids 
—the ancestors of this extinct type. 
In comparing one animal with another 
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could procure. He was un- 
acquainted with the cere- 
als, with the possible exception of 
maize, which he ate raw. There is a 
law in the theory of evolution, called the 
‘‘law of reversion to ancestral types.’’ 

In microcephala we 
have one example of 
this law. *The two 
men I here present are 
splendid representa- 
tions of the ape-man. 
They show just about 
the degree of intelli- 
gence that has been 
ascribed to the ape- 
man. It is a remark- 
able fact that the father 
transmitted his personality to his son. 


EAR OF ORANG-UTAN. 


One-half natural size, drawn 
from photograph. 


* Atavism ts always found associated with degener- 
ation ; I believe, in fact, that degeneration and atavism 
are synonymous. Vid.,the writer in .Vew York Medical 
Record, January 13, p. 42, Criminal Anthropoley, 
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After the ape-man came primeval man, 
who was thousands of years in the pro- 
cess of evolution. Evolution can not be 
timed; the processisso slow that we must 
look for its record, as we find it written, 
on the stone pages of the earth’s his- 
tory. The Australian, the Indian, the 
African, and the Japanese autochthons 
are the nearest living relatives of the 
ape-man and are therefore the nearest 
living relatives of the man-ape. On 
examining the skull of a gorilla, we no- 
tice at once an enormous development 


ied from one of his plates. We find 
this development of the orbital arches 
especially marked in the natives of the 
Congo valley. The Australian autoch- 
thon also has it in a marked degree. 
The general conformation of his skull, 
however, more nearly resembles that 
of a chimpanzee than that of a gorilla. 
The skull of a chimpanzee is keel- 
shaped and this peculiar characteristic 
is easily observed in the picture of 
Aidanil, a hairless Australian. Mr. 
Bond, an Englishman, sometime since 

asserted that he 


tal arches, and 
also that the fa- 
cial angle is very 
acute and the 
calvarium very 
shallow. ‘The 
skull of a Bantee 
shows the same 
development of 
the supra-orbital 
arches in a modi- 
fied degree, and 
the same acute 
facial angle. The 
skull of the prim- 
eval man showed 


of the supra-orbi- 


had found the 
missing ape-man 
in the mountains 
of the Western 
Ghatits. He de- 
scribes him in the 
following words: 

“The fore- 
head is low and 
retreating. The 
lower part of the 
face projects like 
the muzzle of an 
ape; the legs are 
short and bent 
outwards. The 


the same peculi- 
arity, and, fortu- 
nately, we are 
able to prove this. Ina small cavern 
near Dusseldorf, in 1857, workmey dis- 
covered a complete skeleton of a prime- 
val man. Not knowing the value of 
their discovery they broke and de- 
stroyed most of the bones. Some, how- 
ever, were saved by Dr. Fuhlroth, and 
among the number was a portion of the 
skull. Says De Quatrefages (vid. ‘‘ Hu- 
man Species’’): ‘‘In the neanderthal 
man the frontal sinuses have an excep- 
tional development, and the superciliary 
ridges, almost lost in 
aaa the middle of the gla- 
eS bella, form a most 
strange protuberance 
above the orbit.”’ 
The skullof the ne- 
anderthal pithecoid 
is excellently repre- 
sented by Haeckel. 
The sketch of it in 


Drawn from photograph. this article was cop- 


YOUNG GORILLA. 
Drawn from photograph 


trunk and arms 
are comparative- 
ly long. The 
hands and fingers are contracted so 
that the latter can not be freely ex- 
tended ; a thick skin covers the hol- 
low of the hand and the fingers, es- 
pecially the tips; the nails are small 
and imperfect; the feet are broad and 
covered both on the backs and soles 
with thick skin. They have no fixed 
dwelling; they live on honey, fruits 
and roots.”’ 

This reads almost like a description 
of the gorilla, especially the descrip- 
tion of leg, feet and hands. The hand 
of the gorilla is wonderfully like the 
hand found in most of the negro tribes. 
It is broad and thick; the fingers are 
short and very large around; the nails 
are imperfect. The thumb is much 
shorter than the thumb of civilized 
man. 

The legs of the Australian autoch- 
thon are very defective. They are 
weak and bowed outward. This is 
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teristic of the anthro- 


also true of the gorilla. 
The Australian has a 
large and protuberant | 
paunch; thisisalsoone |» 
of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the 
gorilla. The legs of the 
Hottentot and Bantee 
are weak and bowed. 
One of the chief char- 
acteristics of anthropoid 
apes is their prognath- 
ous jaws. We find prog- 
nathism well marked in 
all of the autochthonic 
races, I havea skull in 
my cabinet which shows 
this featurevery closely. 


poid apes, is always 
present in the negro. 
The young gorilla’s fa- 
cial resemblance to his 
negro descendant is 
more apparent than 
that of the adult goril- 
| la, and, strange to re- 
: late, the aged negro 
looks more like the 
young gorilla, than does 
the adult or middle- 
aged negro. It seems 
as though old age, in 
man, was stretching its 
arms across the broken 
gap in the chain of evo- 


This skull came to me 
through the dissecting 
room. I made a hurried 
sketch of this individual 
as he lay on the dissecting table. You 
will see at a glance the retreating fore- 
head, prognathous jaws and small ape- 
like ears. The profile is remarkably 
ape-like, as a comparison with the next 
sketch will clearly show. Mr. Darwin 
first called attention to the remarkable 
similarity between the ears of the 
orang-utan and chimpanzee and those 
of man. The ears of these two an- 
thropoids are closely applied to the 
skull,and are never moved voluntarily. 
The negroid races have small, flat 
ears, curiously like those of the orang- 
utan. The Australian autochthon has 
ears more like 
those of a 
chimpanzee, 
thus carrying 
out further his 
resem blance 
to that ani- 
mal. These 
small ape-like 
ears are al- 
ways found in 
negroes of 
pure blood— 
never in mu- 


lattoes or 
quadroons. 
Dolichoce- 
HAND OF GORILLA. phalism, so 
Adapted from photograph of dried very charac- 


specimen, 


EQUITORIAL AFRICAN, 
Drawn from photograph. 


‘lution, to shake hands 

with youth, in an an- 
thropoid ape. 

The skull of a young 
gorilla looks remarkably like that of a 
negro. The nasal bones are elevated 
(this does not occur in any other an- 
thropoid), dolichocephalism is well 
marked, and if it were not for the 
teeth, a tyro in anatomy would un- 
questionably pronounce it human. We 
sometimes find enormous development 
of the supra-orbital arches and prog- 
nathism in the white race. De Quatre- 
fages used this as an argument in his 
attack on Haeckel, but was silenced 
by the reply, that wherever found in 
the civilized white race of to-day, it 
was simply an exemplification of the 
‘‘law of reversion to ancestral types.”’ 
The Ainu, the autochthon of Japan, 
presents 
a resem- 
blance to 
the anthro- 
poids, in 
that he is 
exceeding - 
ly hairy. 
Another 
point of re- 
semblance 
is his long 
and freely 
movable 
great toe. 
Most all of the dark-skin races have 
this mobility of the great toe to a 
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certain extent; the Ainu, however, can 
use his great toe with as much dex- 
terity as a gorilla uses his. 

Another strong point of resemblance 


NEGRO. 


Showing Supra-orbital Arch, Prognathous Jaw, and Smal! 
Ape-hke kar, 


on their haunches and embrace their 
knees with hands and arms. Even the 
negro in this country, civilized as he 
is, will still take this attitude on oc- 
casions. I think that the kinship of 
the gorilla and man is remote, yet it 
most certain- 

ly exists. 
These resem- 
blances are 
not acciden- 
tal. They are 
the result of 
the funda- 
mental laws 
of nature, 
working in the endless circle of evo- 
lutionary development. For the world 
is not vet a finished world, and the 


PITHECOID SKULL, 
Neanderthal, 


is the ape-like position taken by most ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ remains to be 
autochthons when resting. They squat seen by some other age than ours. 


x THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
® By BRAINERD PRESCOTT EMERY. 


HERE comes a time when night falls round us here, 


7 And western skies show not a brand of fire, 
a When in the breast there burns the wild desire 
S For heart-remembered joys of yester year ; 


7 In broken cadence sounds the north-wind drear, 

As if a hand should sweep a broken lyre ; 

g Dead leaves across the path drift high and higher, 
Within the heart dead hopes and phantom fear. 


The stars shine not, and through the shadowy way 

With stumbling feet we strive the path to keep, 

ee But should we fall our hopeless hearts would Say : 
‘**O let us rise not—only let us sleep !"’ 

Ir vanished years what hope one clear star showed— 

Dear heart, thy love that used to light the road! 
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A PARADOX OF CO-OPERATION. 


By EDWARD INGLE. 


O manifestation of American life has 
been more remarkable than the 
growth during the pasttwenty-five 

or thirty years of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion. Nothing has been more respon- 
sible for this development and nothing 
has reaped greater advantages from it 
than the newspaper press. Yet noth- 
ing involves stronger contradictions of 
co-operation than modern journalism. 
Whatever may have been the cause, 
the tendency for men to approach the 
same plane of action and to lean upon 
each other for their common weal has 
been pronounced in nearly every phase 
of human endeavor. Labor has its 
knights and federations, matching cap- 
ital with its trusts and syndicates. The 
public school system is placing educa- 
tion upon a common basis, which is to 
be strengthened and enlarged by the 
recently devised University Extension. 
Attempts of Protestant religions, 
though hampered by the individualism 
inherent in Protestantism, to formulate 
some scheme, if not of organic unity, 
certainly of economy in united action 
for the same end, the saving of expense 
and the prevention of imposition by or- 
ganized charity, the alliance of kindred 
sports, and even a semblance of patri- 
otic combination, disregarding polit- 
ical, ecclesiastical or social limitations, 
are some of the indications of the 
merging of the person in the mass. 
These movements, which have con- 
fused the foreigner by the multitude of 
presidents begotten of them, have been 
to a great extent independent of each 
other; but they have been brought 
together for review and comparison in 
the press, which moreover has furthered 
them; indirectly, by familiarizing the 
public with their details, and, directly, 
by being itself a great object lesson in 
some of the forms of co-operation. 
About the first step taken in this 
direction was the organization of a 
press association by certain New York 
newspapers which realized that it was 
cheaper with the facilities then at their 


command to have the same routine news 
sent by one person to all of them than 
for each of them to employ its own 
special correspondent. New York being 
an important center it was but a step 
from minimizing expense in collecting 
news from Washington, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore, to lessening the depend- 
ence upon the special service from the 
former city of newspapers in the latter 
cities and elsewhere by transmitting 
to all of them one condensation of the 
general news centering at the metrop- 
olis. Thus arose the system of press 
franchises in different localities, the sole 
right of any newspaper to enjoy the 
service from New York headquarters 
involving the obligation to furnish the 
association with so much of the news 
of its own locality as should be required. 
Arrangements were afterward made 
with similar organizations in other 
parts of the country and in Europe 
until the daily newspapers were in 
touch with every part of the world 
covered by the telegraph, and all in 
the association were receiving, through 
their co-operation with one another, 
not only the same news with some va- 
riations here and there, but also more 
and better news than it would have 
been possible for any one of them to 
obtain had it depended entirely upon 
its own resources. 

From the special correspondent du- 
plicating his letters by wire or by mail 
to widely separated cities the associ- 
ation may not have derived valuable 
hints. Certain it is, though, that he 
was the forerunner of the newspaper 
syndicate designed to be to the miscel- 
laneous side of the paper what the 
press association was to the news 
column. Beginning with letters from 
such places as New York or Washing- 
ton, signed by well-known writers for 
the press, the syndicate has pushed 
itself so vigorously and has developed 
such a machinery for the rapid sale of 
its goods, that it is in a position to em- 
ploy its own force of writers on special 
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topics, who receive more pay in some 
instances than if they attempted to 
originate and market their own wares, 
and to command the work of those 
who formerly were only known to the 
readers of the magazine or separate 
volume. The syndicate is ready to 
supply everything in proof slips and 
illustrative cuts from fiction to fashions, 
from science to sensations, from Dan 
to Beersheba. It has been a God-send 
to the average Sunday paper, upon 
which it thrives, and which thrives 
upon it, and has made a mint of money 
for its originators and managers. It 
has been as quick as the newspaper to 
seize upon every mechanical device for 
economy and speed, and its progress 
has been marked by several different- 
iations. ‘The general uniformity in the 
width of the newspaper column, and the 
perfecting of stereotyping and electro- 
typing have even made it possible for 
the syndicate to supply many newspa- 
pers with general material or with news 
in columns of eloctrotype, all the edit- 
ing necessary or possible being done 
with a saw, beside which the old-fash- 
ioned patent inside stands pale with 
envy. 

It might have been expected by the 
theorist in co-operation that these agen- 
cies would simplify the methods of jour- 
nalism and decimate the local forces of 
the newpapers, the number of which 
would not increase if indeed it were not 
reduced. But such has not been the 
case thus far, and may be expected 
with no more certainty than that ice 
would be cheapened by the formation 
of anice trust. On the contrary, while 
in thirty years the population of the 
United States has doubled, the number 
of newspapers, daily and weekly, has 
quadrupled, and the staffs of the most 
of the dailies have kept pace with this 
increase. ‘This is the great contradic- 
tion of co-operation in journalism. The 
explanation of it beyond the fact of the 
settlement of new territory is to be had 
in competition, the antithesis of co-op- 
eration and the essence of journalism. 

Advertising, the mother of success 
in this generation, is also the offspring 
of competition, which is in turn nour- 
ished by it. The flourishing newspaper 
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is one of the best paying investments 
of the world, but as its success in any 
field usually preceeds an attempt on 
the part of others to emulate it, it must 
advertise itself for self protection, and 
the best method of accomplishing this 
upon lines recognized as legitimate is 
to be unexcelled as a news medium. 
Hence the formation of a press asso- 
ciation did not prevent an increase in 
the number of special correspondents. 
The multiplication of newspapers in the 
larger cities and the starting of others 
in new territory not only increased the 
service of the original association, but 
ultimately became the reason and sup- 
plied the material for the formation of 
another, which, profiting by the ex- 
perience of the older, unaffected by the 
conservatism which comes with age, 
and operating upon a more compre- 
hensive, though less co-operative scale, 
soon absorbed it. But this situation, 
liable to change, was not sufficient for 
the progressive daily, especially when 
the difference between the work of the 
two associations was lost in their amal- 
gamation ; and the use of the phrase, 
‘* From our special correspondent,’’ or 
the word ‘‘special’’ at the head of a 
news item became of more value than 
ever before. 

The special correspondents are of 
several kinds. One of them is the man 
whose duty it is to supply his paper 
with exclusive news, or to tinge the 
facts according to the position of the 
paper; another is the man at Wash- 
ington, Boston, New York, or Chicago, 
whose comment, based upon intimate 
relations with public men, is often more 
valuable than the actual facts with 
which he deals, and who may be classi- 
fied with the editorial writer rather than 
with the news editor; the third is the 
member of the local staff, detailed to 
visit some locality for special descrip- 
tive work, or sent post haste to the 
scene of some great disaster like that 
of Johnstown; not so much to send 
the actual news, perhaps, as to be the 
illustrator of the enterprise of the paper 
in having its own man on the ground. 
The special correspondent is one of the 
principal cogs in the machinery of news- 
paper competition. 
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This rivalry makes itself felt in that 
other feeder of the newspaper, the 
syndicate. In this, too, the company 
has not crowded out the individual, 
but the few independent syndicate 
writers have grown into a small army, 
while one syndicate has been added to 
another, all attempting either to follow 


some original bent or to outstrip each — 


other in the same track, while some 
literary lights, perceiving the gain of 
the various syndicates to which they 
have contributed, have recently organ- 
ized themselves into a syndicate with 
the novel appendix of an exploring 
party. The results of these many ef- 
forts have kept alive daily papers and 
have generated weeklies by the score. 
They have, at the same time, in spite 
of the spirit which animates them, 
brought the mass of newspapers nearer 
the common level, so that frequently 
almost the only material difference be- 
tween them is the size of their type and 
in their respective editorial pages. The 
type-setting machines are destined to 
remove the first of these and to remove 
also the distinction, which few news- 
papers have been able to escape, of re- 
ferring to themselves in small capitals 
and to their esteemed contemporaries 
in italics. Many years must pass, how- 
ever, before the syndicate shall usurp 
the place of the editorial writer and be- 
fore the birth of a new paper shall not 
have at least a modification of the de- 
fiant apology for its existence ‘‘to filla 
long felt want.’’ This last refuge of the 
literary form of competition in journal- 
ism has had strange developments. A 
man has been known to edit in one 
town two papers in opposition to each 
other in politics and in local issues, and 
doubtless has sold more copies of each 
than the circulation of either would 
have been had no rivalry existed. In 
another place a newspaper, having 
nothing to dispute the field with it, en- 
livened the editorial page with a contro- 
versy between two members of its staff ; 
and more recently two papers tempo- 
rarily crippled by a strike of printers 
displayed the utmost charity and co- 
operation, to say nothing of business 
sagacity, in exchanging columns of 
tvpe already set for the morrow, while 
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waging a vigorous campaign against 
each other with silver as their text. 
These are extreme illustrations of the 
extent to which competition has been 
carried and naturally lead to the con- 
templation of the effect upon the press 
and upon the public of this paradox- 
ical co-operation. 

Broadly classifying the newspapers of 
the country as first-class, mediocre, and 
inferior, it may be readily conceded that 
the first-class ones of to-day are far su- 
perior to those of thirty years ago in 
every respect. They furnish more and 
better news and reading matter of a gen- 
eral or particular character, and their 
editorial utterances have greater weight 
than ever before. Except where provin- 
cialism, metropolitan, urban, or rustic, 
attributes to everybody connected with 
a newspaper the authorship of every 
opinion expressed by it, personal jour- 
nalism, with the weakness attaching 
to everything human, with its appeal 
to the rowdyism of the cowhide or 
the veneered barbarism of the code 
duello, has yielded to the strength 
of impersonality with its dignity and 
courtesy, avoiding as a rule even the 
necessity of a resort to the civil courts. 
The rhetorical essay, floundering on 
stilts through two or more columns, has 
been distanced by crispness, terseness, 
timeliness, and brevity. The newspa- 
per man has supplanted the journalist. 
People no longer ask what has a Gree- 
ley or a Ritchie to say, but what does 
this or that paper say? The first- 
class paper is such because it has not 
permitted the advantages it has derived 
from co-operative methods to dwart 
its independent resources for gathering 
news or for feature work. It has made 
co-operation subsidiary to individual 
effort. 

Not so has it been with the newspa- 
per of the second class. In its case co- 
operation has been dominant, bringing 
a first-class paper toa halt, or lowering 
its character and at the same time rais- 
ing the inferior one and giving it an im- 
petus. One of three business policies 
may be said to govern a newspaper. 
Either the best matter is secured at any 
cost, or the balance between the great- 
est results and the least expenditure 
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is sought, or the endeavor is made to 
increase the profits by reducing the 
expenses. Mediocrity may, through 
some good fortune, escape the last ; it 
can never approach the first. 

Divers explanations may be given for 
the existence of the third-class of news- 
papers, the two principal ones being 
the long sufferance of American good 
nature, and, in the case of new ones, the 
consideration that one person has as 
much right to make money in that way, 
in a field unable to support more than 
one paper, as another who has already 
an established business. The first is 
reminiscent, the second cut-throat. In 
the latter event the struggle is a case 
of claws, teeth, and nails, resulting in 
the survival of the fittest upon strictly 
Darwinian lines. Where there is room 
for competition by devergence the two 
remain, with one at least better than 
the pioneer had been. Nothing im- 


proves an old paper with an ample cap- 
ital more than the birth of a new one 
close at hand, though the improvement 
may mean a diminished income for one 
and the verge of starvation for the 


other. The reduced cost of production, 
owing to the increase in cheapness of 
material, makes it generally less diffi- 
cult to start an apology for a newspa- 
per than formerly. This, applicable 
to all communities which have had 
their greatest growth, may be illustrated 
by the case of a first-class weekly paper 
at some county seat. It has held un- 
disputed sway for ten years or more. 
The editor, with an assistant and a 
printer or two, has a comfortable income 
of $1,000 a year from the paper, which 
goes into nearly every home in the vi- 
cinity. A printer thrown out of work 
by anatural reduction in the mechanical 
force of adaily paper, which hasadopted 
machines for setting type, or wishing to 
be his own master, a man anxious to 
possess a vehicle to carry him to polit- 
ical prominence, or some one of the 
numerous class, recruited from the 
members of all professions, who catch 
at newspaper work as a drowning man 
catches at a straw, starts a new weekly. 
As the old one has contained nothing 
not prepared expressly for it, all the 
work being done in the office, the new 
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editor has the prime advantage of ob- 
taining, because of co-operation, the 
greater part of his material, as satis- 
factory to a careless reader, perhaps, as 
that selected by the other, already pre- 
pared for the press at a marvelously 
low price. The time thus saved enables 
him to do without an assistant both in 
the literary business and the mechani- 
cal part of his work, and he is ready 
to make the first attack to sap the cir- 
culation of his rival. ‘To do this, ev- 
erything else being equal, he must 
supply better news, or, deviating from 
legitimacy, resort to clap-trap devices 
whereby the subscriber is hoodwinked 
into the notion that he is obtaining 
more than his money’s worth. New 
methods may induce a few persons to 
subscribe who never before read a pa- 
per regularly; others may patronize 
both papers, but in the main the addi- 
tion to the subscribers of the new paper 
must be made by a loss of readers to the 
old one, and when the point is reached 
where the circulation of both is equal, 
or that of the first becomes less than 
that of the second, the loss of adver- 
tisements follows. It may be a pleas- 
ant theory that philanthropy will lead 
one editor to share his profits with an- 
other, but a newspaper is practical and 
is not a charity institution. When he 
realizes that his revenues are diminish- 
ing, the original editor will seek to meet 
his opponent on hisown ground by dis- 
charging his assistants and _ resorting 
to the cheaper material. Thereafter the 
road to deterioration becomes broader 
and broader, and the newspaper stand- 
ard of that particular community is 
lowered. The originality, which is the 
life of a newspaper, disappears, and co- 
operation has been the lever of compe- 
tition to the bitter end. This may be 
considered as merely an illustrative pos- 
sibility, but it is a possibility, which 
under various modifications has become 
a fact in nearly every grade of news 
paper production in direct proportion 
to the preponderance of the practical 
over the ideal. And the worker too 
may be guaged ordinarily by the po 
sition of the paper which employs him. 
Perhaps a larger number of men than 
formerly are endeavoring to maintait 
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as a profession that which is inclined to 
become more and more of a business. 
Though the skirts of Bohemia may be 
less ragged and bedraggled, the mem- 
bers of the staff of a paper are likely 
to reflect its characteristics, self-asser- 
tion being more potential than modest 
merit. This general rule among the 
dailies not of the first-class, is wider 
among the weeklies which, numbering 
14,000 come nearer to the great mass 
of substantial citizens of the country 
than the 1800 dailies; and as the press 
is one of the mighty influences in 
modern civilization, the changes in its 
character and methods have not been 
without effect upon the public. 
Newspaper reading like beer drink- 
ing is an acquired taste for the majority 
of Americans. Long and regular in- 
dulgence in it has not only brought the 
newspaper almost to the category of 
absolute necessities, but the rapidity 
and cheapness of its manufacture have 
made a continuance of the habit a ques- 
tion of quantity rather than quality. 
Co-operation, while making it possible 
for newspapers to be read more gen- 


erally, tends to a greater uniformity of 
reading matter, and consequently to a 
dwarfing of the intellectual activity. 


The deterioration may be noted in 
several particulars. Humor, the twin 
of poetry, was once enough to give a 
newspaper national reputation. Now 
some of the men who were once humor- 
ists, furnish enough material alleged to 
be humor, to fill a certain space each 
week by way of the syndicate, and even 
the survivals of the original humor, the 
so-called ‘‘ squib’’ or paragraph, reveal 
the effects of tacit co-operation. Once 
an individual, who was possessed of 
ideas, was eagerly sought by the news- 
papers for an interview, afterward the 
seeker of notoriety wrote his own inter- 
view and sent it to the paper, and now 
the man whose ideas ought to be val- 
uable, sells them to a syndicate, though 
the competition of the advertising order 
among the writers for the press too fre- 
quently makes an article valuable only 
because of its signature which once 
meant superiority. The use of a tele- 
graphic code and the introduction of a 
manual for the instruction of type writ- 
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ers may be the secret of even a sameness 
of expression in the news, not always 
modeled after the most approved style 
of diction. ‘The size moreover of many 
newspapers, too often the distorted cri- 
terion of their greatness, renders it im- 
possible for the average man to read 
them in their entirety, and he forms the 
habit of skimming the froth, thus unfit- 
ting himself for the full appreciation of 
literature calling for close reading and 
sustained thought. To return for a 
moment to beer, the cheaper and larger 
the glass, the greater is the quantity of 
foam, and the less the ability of the 
drinker to enjoy the pleasant and exhil- 
erating cordials or the lighter wines, 
which cheer without inebriating. 

However the general character of the 
press as a whole may be below the first 
class standard, one feature, the editorial, 
still contains the germsof a healthy com- 
petition. Even this has come under the 
influences made active by co-operation. 
With the prevalence of the business 
element over the professional in journal- 
ism, the editorial has become a reflector 
of public opinion rather than its guid- 
ing light, and is often hampered, if not 
absolutely controlled, by considerations 
based upon the advertising or subscrip- 
tion patronage. It is another form of 
molasses rather than vinegar as bait for 
flies. But as the country develops and 
the differences among the interests of the 
sections become, from climacteric and 
economic causes, more pronounced, in 
spite of the unifying tendencies of the 
news features of the press, with its ser- 
vants the railroad and the telegraph, the 
editorial will still be an expression of 
those differences. Politics may keep the 
party organs in one groove, but parties 
are continually yielding to popular pres- 
sure if they continue to exist; and the 
polling of more than a million votes by 
a party less than two years old is an in- 
dication that party discipline is loosing 
its force, and that the newspaper to 
maintain its prestige must approach as 
near as possible to independence or 
opinion and of resources, which, though 
so expensive, have enabled the best 
papers to survive in the midst of the 
mediocrity and cheapness born of co- 
operation. 
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IN THE PORTRAIT CLASS. 


By MARGARET MOORE PIGGOT. 


ONDAY morning, cold, raw, and 
cheerless— ‘‘blue Monday’”’ in 
truth, as far as noses dhd ears 

were concerned—and ‘the long hall of 
the great Art School, with the white 
statues against the light gray walls, 
the bare floor echoing back foot-falls 
with that crisp sound heard only in 
bitterly cold weather, seemed to focus 
most of the chill and gloom of the 
dreary day. Few of the students were 
at work early; the tall stoves with 
their open doors revealing the roaring 
fire within were more attractive just 
then than the most beautiful Venus 
ever found on Melos or anywhere 
else. 

In the sketch room the ‘ Portrait 
Class’’ were assembled, and the usual 
clatter and chatter attending the 
scramble for the best places was at its 
height when the young instructor en- 
tered. As yet the platform wasempty. 


is the model ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T am here, sir;’’ and from behind 
the portiere a tall man rose and came 
forward into the strong, white light. 

As a rule a forlorn array of life’s 
‘‘failures’’ present themselves for cos- 
tume models in our large art schools. 
Tramps, male and female, professionals 
of the meek and lachrymose, or juve- 
nile and impudent variety, a ballet 
girl out of an engagement, or a pictur- 
esque huckster from the market, in 
turn mount the platform and pose more 
or less satisfactorily before the semi- 
circle of busy, eager students. 

But this man was of another type. 
As he sat in his rusty black clothes, 
frayed at the edges and white on the 
seams-— well fitting even yet—holding 
a faded hat in his hand, every detail 
pitilessly brought out by the cold north 
light, one noticed that his skin and 
collar were spotless, the ribbing of his 
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net shirt, which showed below his 
sleeves—he wore no cuffs—was fresh 
and clean, an unheard of thing in a 
model, his hair and beard perfectly 
neat. He sat in the old studio chair 
as if he were in a drawing-room; and 
the quiet dignity of his bearing com- 
pelled respect ; but the desperately sad 
expression of the eyes challenged at- 
tention even more than the refinement 
evident through all the degradation of 
the man. 

At the first ‘‘rest’’ a woman en- 
tered, carrying her easel. She was 
greeted with a hearty and rather noisy 
welcome. 

‘Tate as usual, Polly.’’ 

‘*Ves, the little 
birds were crying for 
food and I had to give 
them their break- 
fast.’’ 

‘*One excuse is as 
good as another to 
you, but those myth- 
ical birds are old 
enough to be catch- 
ing the early worm / 1% 
for themselves.’ 

“A card is good 
ull it is taken by a 
better one.”’ 

She set up her 
easel in the only va- 
cant place, where she 
got a back view of 
the head in deep shadow, began to 
sharpen her charcoal, and the model 
was seated again by the time she had 
finished. As she raised her eyes and 
lifted her crayon to the paper she 
paused. Where had she seen that 
man? Where had he come from? 
She worked on as in a dream. She 
could not explain it to herself but she 
was trembling with apprehension, so 
nervous that her outline was very 
shaky. 

‘“Where have I seen him before? 
He is like—pshaw ! that chapter has 
been closed for many a year, yet—I 
wonder where Edward is? Our Prince 
Charming of long ago would feel com- 
plimented that a ragged model sug- 
gests his perfections to anyone, least 
of all to me, yet he is like him.”’ 


She broke her crayon and took up 
the knife to sharpen it as the teacher 
called ‘‘Rest.’’ The man rose and 
turned his full face toward her, but 
started as if he had been shot when 
their eyes met. She screamed; the 
knife had slipped and cut a deep gash 
in her hand. 

‘‘ What is it, Polly ?’’ cried the girls. 
She held up the bleeding hand, and 
wrapping it in her apron, hurried from 
the room, a little crowd about her. 
But to reach the door she must pass 
the model. As she went by, he looked 
at her for an instant. Again their eyes 
met. He was ghastly pale and shook 
as with an ague, but no one saw him; 
the blood oozing 
through the cloth 
about her hand was 
the main object of in- 
terest just then. One 
of the older instruct- 
ors bound up the deep 
cut with clean paint 
rags, remarking, 
meanwhile, in true 
masculine fashion, 
upon the incompati- 
bility of women and 
edge tools. Polly 
never heard a word 
nor felt the pain; the 
wound to her was 
only a merciful ex- 
cuse for leaving the 
‘‘life’’ room, she could not have sat 
and worked from that model. 

It was luncheon hour before she re- 
turned to the class-room. The old 
teacher had advised an immediate re- 
turn home. 

‘“You can't draw after a cut like 
that, you are very nervous and had 
better go home at once.”’ 

Go home! Without a word, with- 
out a look beyond that startled glance? 
No, she must see him again, must 
know—something. Could it be that 
those tightly closed lips had ever 
kissed hers; the arms in that shabby 
coat ever held her in a close embrace ? 
Her face grew hot at the memory. It 
was well that she had refused him in 
the old days, yet she could hear now 
the passionate voice, could see the 
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bright young face with the beautiful 
eyes raised to hers as they sat on the 
stair the night of Miss Gwinn’s ball, 
when she told him of her engagement 
to Henry Wilson. Then it was he 
had caught her in his arms and kissed 
her again and again before she could 
free herself, begging her to be true to 
herself and to him. ‘‘ You do love 
me better than you do that old man ; 
it is his position, his money that tempts 
you. It must be so, I know I am not 
worthy of you, but take me and make 
me; let me grow up to your measure.’’ 

How it all came back to her, though 
she had not-thought of it for years, and 
how lightly she had answered him. 

‘You could not grow up toit. Mine 
is a great and high standard. Be rea- 
sonable and find some pretty little girl 
‘and live happy ever afterward.’ ’’ 

‘*T might never reach your height 
it is true, even with you to help me, 
but I know I will go to the dogs with- 
out you,’’ he had replied sullenly. 

‘Then I am glad I am not to marry 
you. If a man can’t keep straight 
without a bribe, I am not going to be 
that bribe.”’ 

‘*Be the drzde then, dear, and let 
virtue for virtue’s sake be the bribe.’’ 

Why should this old love scene rise 
up to haunt her? That his weakness 
had made shipwreck of all his hopes 
and opportunities, today’s meeting 
proved. It had been indeed a lucky 
escape for her; but she must see him 
again, talk to him, that would be only 
human kindness. 

As she pushed back the curtain of 
the ‘‘life’’ room, she saw him sitting 
on the edge of the platform, the usual 
lunch served to the model standing 
untouched beside him, his face hidden 
in his hands. Now that he was alone 
he had broken down utterly. The 
man’s soul was face to face with his 
wasted life, his lost opportunities, his 
hopeless love. 

Polly walked up to him. At the 
sound of her footsteps he raised his 
head. 

‘*So you have come back to get a 
gvod look at your work have you? I 
am sorry I startled you and made you 
cut your hand, but that’s better than 


a wounded heart, anyhow. Yes, look 
at me, look at your work! It was 
thoroughly done once forall, wasn’t it? 
I went to the dogs in earnest, didn’t I? 
I told you I would, and there is some 
satisfaction in keeping one’s word, you 
know. 

‘How ladylike you look! You 
wouldn’t touch me now, and yet I have 
held you in these arms and have kissed 
you on that proud, cold face. You 
can’t take that memory away from me. 
I would give all I have lost—and hope 
is amongst it—for that moment once 
more.’’ 

‘Edward !’’ somehow the old name 
came, ‘‘if you speak to me in this 
way I can not stay; and I came to see 
you, talk to you these few moments, 
that I might hear of you, help you if 

‘‘Help me—me! How? By send- 
ing your rich husband to see me, to 
give me the money for a meal, or per- 
chance a suit of his cast-off garments, 
or a—’”’ 

‘*Judge Wilson died four years ago."’ 

‘* Polly!”’ 

He had risen as she entered, and re- 
mained standing. Now he fell rather 
than sat upon the platform, again cov- 
ering his face with his hands. 

‘“ Yes, Iam a widow.’’ It was the 
worst thing she could have said, she 
thought after she spoke, for she heard 
him sob under his breath, ‘‘ Free— 
and [!’’ 

After a moment he raised his head 
and stood upright. His manner had 
changed; he was the courteous gentle- 
man of old. 

‘* Mrs. Wilson, you have given me a 
sharp lesson by our meeting to-day, 
but it shall not be lost. There must 
be a turn of the tide sometime, and it 
may as well turn for me now. May | 
tell you a little of my story? It is not 
interesting, but it is short.”’ 

‘“ Yes; that is what I came for.’’ 

‘*Pardon me, but I must be very 
egotistical. You see what I am now. 
It was the dire necessity of earning my 
dinner or going without it that brought 
me here to-day. No, no; don’t look at 
me in that doubting way. It was not 
drink or any special vice that brought 
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me to this pass. I suppose it may be 
called aimlessness or shiftlessness. You 
see, after I lost you I had no aim in 
life; I told myself I did not care what 
became of me, and I have lived up to 
iny profession. That is all; indeed it 
is. I have gone from bad to worse as 
far as poverty can go, but not vice. 
Believe me, Polly, it is true; I swear 
it. I tried to be dissipated when I first 
left here after our final talk, but I could 
not. May I tell you now that the mem- 
ory of your purity kept me from the 
erosser sins. That scornful speech—it 
hurt then—‘‘ If you can’t keep straight 
for the sake of your own manhood you 
won't for me,’ has lifted me many a 
time when I was falling; for there is a 
depth I have not reached. And you? 
Have you been happy in your married 
life? It was very short. Have you 
children?”’ 

‘‘No. There is a baby in Heaven 
who would have called me ‘mother,’ 
if she had lived. That is my great 
sorrow. My life is serene; I have no 
cares. My art absorbs most of my 
time, and a few charities the rest. I 
have no deep affections or griefs; I 
drift with the tide.’’ 

‘The same old Polly. And lovers? 
Have they not come again since your 
widowhood?’ 

‘‘No; he will be a brave man who 
speaks to me of that. My life is fin- 
ished in that direction.’’ 

“‘T had no idea you loved Henry 
Wilson so dearly.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his and looked 
him full in the face for a long time. 
As he gazed into their depths his face 
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brightened, and at last a faint smile 
played about the corners of his mouth. 
He held out his hand to her. 

‘*Mrs. Wilson, will you shake hands 
with a man, not an idiot? A man who, 
thank God, still owns his own man- 
hood, and who means to live once 
more.’’ 

She laid her hand in his. 

‘‘Good-bye! I am going home; I 
can’t work, you see. God bless you, 
Edward, in every way.’’ 

The young instructor stopped her as 
she went out. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Wilson! did you know it? 
Jennie has come home again.’’ 

‘“You are very happy, then, I am 
certain.”’ 

‘‘T have to pinch myself now and 
then to make sure I am awake, and 
it is not all a lovely dream.’’ 

‘*You have seen her, then?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! I spent yesterday with 
her.”’ 

She laid her hand kindly on his as 
she spoke. ‘‘ You have found out, then, 
that life is not all thorns; that there 
are a few roses left, too?’’ 

‘*Roses! the whole world is full of 
them for me to-day, of the sweetest, lov- 
liest kind. Mrs. Wilson, you must have 
been very happily married; you under- 
stand so well about—about things. A 
fellow don’t have to tell you too much.”’ 
A happy blush was on the boyish face. 

The model passed. Polly looked 
after him as she answered: 

‘‘T am happy now in my art and my 
friends. My life is lived for better or 
worse, and I survive it; but you are 
right, my child, I understand.”’ 
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° A REMINISCENCE OF OLD BON AIR. 


By WILL T. HALE. 


jt grees G the summer of 185—, Pen- 
dleton Stokes was a guest of the 

then popular Tennessee resort, Bon 
Air Springs. No one knew aught of 
his antecedents, and as he was morose, 
few of his acquaintances there had the 
termerity to inquire into his past. Tak- 
ing but a passing interest in the amuse- 
ments which enabled the majority of 
the sojourners in the mountains to pass 
the time pleasantly, he usually spent 
the days in the woods and his evenings 
out strolling. 

He was very handsome and, if indi- 
cations could be relied upon, wealthy. 
Possessing these attributes, he might 
have been a ‘‘lion,’’ but he did not 
appear to care enough for such dis- 
tinction to avail himself of the advan- 
tages which were clearly his. Yet, few 
people are so constituted as to be ab- 
solutely without some ambition, either 
exalted or low. Was Stokes an ex- 
ception to the rule? He was not; and 
I regret, having been one of his few 
associates, to chronicle the fact that he 
became fired with an ambition, the ac- 
complishment of which would bring 
disgrace and desolation to a peaceful 
family of mountaineers. Jennie Herder, 
the wife of a young mountaineer, who 
had for months been employed by the 
proprietor of a portable saw mill, had in 
a chance meeting awakened all the pas- 
sion of his being by her ‘‘simple beauty 
and rustic health;’’ and with a shocking 
disregard for her honor and the toiling 
husband’s happiness, he had resolved to 


alienate her affections* from the person 


to whom they went out in girlhood. 
She lived with her father, distant 
from Bon Air perhaps two miles, and 
her husband was often absent as long 
as three months at a time. During 
one of her strolls in the woods, Stokes 
had accidentally met her out behind a 
field where she and her four-year-old 
child had strayed while gathering rasp- 
berries for dinner. He was instantly 
smitten, and, determined to know more 
of her, tarried in her presence awhile. 


‘*Pardon me,’’ hesaid, bowing; ‘‘ but 
having wandered from Bon Air this 
morning, I lost my way. May I de- 
pend upon your goodness for directions 
as to how to turn my footsteps so as to 
make it possible for Paradise to be re- 
gained?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ Jennie replied. ‘‘Go 
east about three hundred yards, an’ 
you will come to the county road. 
That’ll lead you plum to Bon Air.’’ 

‘“Thanks. I think I begin to under- 
stand my bearings now. Is this your 
little brother ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ she replied with a blush 
—‘‘that is our little boy. He is named 
for his father. Little Dick, we call him.’’ 

‘«Rxcuse my curiosity,’’ and Stokes’ 
bold eyes looked into hers. ‘‘I had no 
idea you were married and a mother, 
—you appear but little more than a 
girl yourself. There, Little Dick, take 
this and remember the giver—Pendle- 
ton Stokes.”’ 

He placed a coin in the child’s hand, 
and lifting his hat to Jennie, turned and 
stalked in the direction of the springs. 

Presuming upon this meeting, he did 
not afterwards hesitate to push himself 
into her society where an opportunity 
was presented. This was oftener than 
one would imagine, considering their 
positions in the world. While out ram- 
bling, he invariably made it convenient 
to tarry awhile at the cabin of Jennie’s 
father; and during such visits, he ad- 
dressed his attentions to her and the 
child. Doubtlessly a consummate vil- 
lain, he knew well how to proceed to the 
extent necessary to convince her that 
she possessed his friendship and sym- 
pathy in her lonely and obscure life. 

Occasionally he would present some- 
thing that would please Little Dick, and 
more than once he had brought books 
and left them for Jennie. 

She never dreamed of the serpent 
coiled for a spring, but he was not long 
in learning that he had won her admira- 
tion, and that her beautiful face per- 
ceptibly brightened when she saw him. 
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He met her one evening while she 
was out looking for the cows, and he 
resolved to ascertain her feelings toward 
him. 

‘*Good-evening, Jennie,’’ he said, 
smiling. he familiarity was not offen- 
sive, for she had not been accustomed 
to the polite title in the mountains. ‘‘It 
does one good to meet with a congenial 
heart occasionally.’’ 

‘‘Much obliged, Mr. Stokes,’’ she 
responded, her pure face showing that 
she believed the compliment honorably 
intended. 

‘‘T am just a little tired of the Cum- 
berland,’’ he proceeded; ‘‘and yet I 
have been here only a few weeks. 
Doesn’t life here become almost un- 
bearable sometimes ?’’ 

‘No, sir,’’ said she simply, leaning 
her arm on the worm-fence,—an arm 
whose soft white perfection gleamed 
through a rent in the sleeve. ‘‘I was 
raised here, an’ never knowed any other 
kind of life. It’s lonesome an’ rough 
to you, I guess; but I have my work 
to do, an’ then there’s Little Dick an’ 
his daddy to keep me company.”’ 

. ‘But it appears to me, Jennie,’’ per- 
sisted Stokes, ‘‘that a woman possess- 
ing such a pretty face and form would 
be better contented in a sphere of more 
luxury and refinement, with some one 
who would love you too well to ever 
leave you.”’ 

She glanced at him quickly. Was 
he reproaching her husband for being 
away from her? 

satisfied, I think,’ replied she 
after a moment. ‘‘Dick has to work, 
an’ must go where he can git something 
to do, even if he must be gone from us 
some. Men seem to forgit to kiss an’ 
love after they have been married long; 
an’ Dick is so much more like he was 
d’rectly after our wedding when he 
comes home, I’m sometimes glad that 
our lot is like it is. I guess it’s all 
about the same in your world, an’ I 
would have my worries there.’’ 

The tempter thought he could see 
that his words had awakened a slum- 
bering chord, which would vibrate long 
after they were uttered. She became 


very white over some thought and her 
voice was beginning to tremble. 


He 
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perceived that she was hungering for 
the love which her husband was neg- 
lecting, in his life of hard work, to 
show. 

‘“How can a man who possesses the 
love of such a woman, ever forget to 
kiss?’’ and Stokes took her hand. ‘‘I 
have no right to do it—but I consider 
it a heavenly privilege to kiss even your 
hand—so!’’ 

She crimsoned, and with a scared 
look in her eyes, said: 

‘‘You must not do that. 
wrong, I feel.’’ 

are not offended ?’’ he pleaded. 

‘*No, but—but I feel that it is wrong. 
I must be goin’,’’ and she went on. 

‘*She will think of this,’’ he mused, 
gazing after her retreating form ; ‘‘and 
next week, when I propose, as I shall 
do, to have her elope with me, she may 
listen with patience to my proposition.’’ 

He turned towards Bon Air; but Jen- 
nie? She entered her father’s cabin a 
different woman from the one who went 
out an hour before to drive home the 
cows. She returned discontented, sud- 
denly awakened to a sense of her ob- 
scurity and to the fact that there was 
a life somewhere in the world far more 
pleasant than the one to which she was 
tied down. Was there such love as 
Mr. Stokes had described? Would 
beauty such as hers be more highly ap- 
preciated there? Dick was very kind 
to her; but he was not like Mr. Stokes. 
Then forgetting Dick’s devotion, his 
fidelity to her, she compared the two 
men; and outside appearance — the 
guinea’s stamp—had the impression 
on her which it has on us all; and Dick 
suffered at the time by the comparison. 

Several times after this Stokes waited 
in the woods near the cabin to obtain an 
interview ; but the young wife avoided 
him. On the evening before his in- 
tended departure from the springs, he 
addressed her as follows, sending the 
note by a rustic who would pass by the 
cabin : 

‘Jennie: To-morrow I am going to 
start home, but can not refrain from 
saying that I leave my heart with you. 
Darling, leave the life of drudgery you 
have been leading, and allow me to give 
you in its place one of love. If wealth 


It is very 
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and devotion can bring unending pleas- 
ure, then it is within your grasp. Meet 
me so soon as you can after receiving 
this note, and let me know your con- 
clusion. I will await you in the forest 
—and if you consent, we will leave for 
Eden to-night. — 
Jennie and Little Dick had wandered 
out into the woods for the first time in 
several days; and while sitting upon a 
fallen tree, with her child near, the mis- 
sive was handed her by the passer-by. 
Her hand trembled, her face flushed, 
and her heart fluttered strangely as she 
slowly spelled out the words. Finish- 
ing, she looked off down the valley 
through which the road to Stokes’ 
splendid world wound. The landscape 
was swimming in glory; the afternoon 
sun seemed half asleep among the sum- 
mer mountains—made drowsy by the 
tinkling cow-bells; below her leaped 
and thundered a cataract; while at her 
back the great peaks reminded one of 
anchors cast out from the planets above. 


“ Unmoved by the voices without her, 
She harkened to voices within ; 
And I know that the angels had spoken, 
To save her from anguish and sin. 
Two spirits contended above her— 
One fierce and malignant, one mild ; 
One strove for a treacherous lover, 
One plead for a passion-swayed child.”’ 


When a wife can hold such a propo- 
sition in her hands one minute after 
reading it and not shudderingly toss it 
from her as something leprous, she has 
traveled over two-thirds of the road 
from virtue to vice. How would Jen- 
nie decide? Would she travel the re- 
maining third? Or would the spirit 
that quieted the tempest strengthen the 
links of her will? 

Little Dick was tumbling about, in 
pursuit of a butterfly, hischubby cheeks 
and hands stained from eating berries. 

‘*Come here, Little Dick,’’ Jennie 
called, softly. 

He obeyed his mother promptly. She 
placed her arms about him, saying: 

‘*Help mother, Little Dick.’’ 

Looking up into her face with inno- 
cent eyes, the child descried some- 
thing unnatural, and it impressed him. 
Putting a little hand in each of hers, he 


lisped : 


‘‘T dess wish daddy’d tum ‘ome; 
do ’ou, mamma? He loves us, an’ 
when he tomes, he b’ing us sompin’ 
nice. Now den.’’ 

She pressed Little Dick spasmodic- 
ally to her bosom, her frame convulsed 
and the tears falling down like rain 
upon the curly head. 

But calming herself, she held the 
note up again and re-read it; and when 
she raised her eyes from the coarse 
proposition, the woman illumined it; 
her soul had been freed from a spell; 
the will of the tempter surged round 
her no more. 

How strong are the baby hands! 
They held this woman out of hell until 
her soul could assert itself. 

‘*Wretch!’’ she exclaimed, with an 
expression of loathing. ‘‘Come, Lit- 
tle Dick, let’s go home.”’ 

But before she had time to rise to 
her feet, a great brown hand reached 
over her shoulder and grasped the fatal 
note! With a terrified shriek she sprang 
to her feet—and looked into the eyes 
of her husband! 

‘*Poor Jinnie!’’ said he, making an 
effort to control his wrath and to speak 
kindly. ‘‘ Been playin’ me false, when 
I'd ’a’ give an angel the lie ef one had 
accused you of it.’’ 

‘*Dick, I swear I—’’ began Jennie, 
but his fierce appearance warned her 
to desist. 

Never once taking her frightened 
eyes from his face, she fell at his feet 
and clasped her arms about his knees. 

Dick was unlearned, and there was 
no burst of woe such as Othello’s— 
‘“Nay, had she been true, 

If heaven should make me such another 

world 


Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I’d not have sold her for it ;”’ 


but simply, brokenly, with a great sob 
like the expiring throe of some strong 
animal, he said: 

“‘T would ruther have lost heaven 


than you, Jinnie. Ef you had jest 
died before I got here, so that I could 
’a’ remembered you all the years as an 
angel!’’ 

‘*Tlove you, Dick—I hain’ t done any- 
thing but jest read the note I could not 
help getting,’’ explained the wretched 
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wife. ‘‘It seems you never was so dear 
to: mie.”’ ~ 

How she pleaded! But her husband, 
who would have disbelieved any charge 
against her fidelity unless a witness 
himself, was now stubbornly skeptical 
of her innocence. 

‘*Good-bye, Jinnie,’’ said he, plac- 
ing a small roll of carefully preserved 
bank bills in her hand. ‘Then he took 
Little Dick in his arms a moment and 
pressing him to his bosom, put him 
down and turned resolutely away. 

‘‘Stay with me, Dick !’’ still pleaded 
the wife, while Little Dick began to 
whimper and call to his papa. ‘‘God 
will send you back to me, I know. 
Come and kiss me once—just once— 
Dick !’’ 

‘*God?’’ repeated Dick, savagely. 
‘‘God? He’s only the guess of a 
worm in the dust, I hearn. God? He 
had no interest in us, or he would 
never ’a’ let our happiness be blasted.’’ 

With bowed head, Dick strode away. 
And never since the foundation of the 
world had the great woods on the 
Cumberland witnessed such woe. It 
was impossible at the time to right 
himself, even after the first shock of 
woe passed over his soul. Stumbling 
blindly along in his misery, he errone- 
ously doubted the existence of God. 
He had no higher evidence of His love 
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than the rest of mankind, believing 
‘“where we can not see,’’ and howcould 
he in his misery reconcile himself to 
the chastening? ‘The future appeared 
a night of Godless gloom, with no hope 
of a dawn that would scatter the ghosts 
of that hour. Could he take up life 
where happiness had snapped, and 
unite the threads again? Could he di- 
vorce himself from the past, forget Jen- 
nie and his child, and begin life anew? 

That would be a task indeed! Life is 
short ; much of unhappiness is crowded 
into it; and how we prize the memory 
of the few days that were glad! Then, 
the earliest impressions are the sweet- 
est, the most eternal. The first-love, 
mother, is a memory that can never be 
eradicated. The second-love, wife, of 
sturdy young manhood, is quite as in- 
delibly painted, in as splendid colors, 
with as soft a finish. Years may sweep 
by, bring winter and blight and hoar- 
frost, introduce to us new faces that 
smile and new hearts that love us; but 
Time must sit down at last and wag 
his beard at these two pictures. Painted 
by a hand divine on the heart, they can 
be eliminated never ! 

Would the beauty of the old years 
ever draw Dick Herder back to the 
unhappy young wife whose eyes fol- 
lowed his form until it was lost among 
the foliage? 


YEAR. 


By CoRA STUART WHEELER. 


AST year cool shadows flecked the land 

And river warm, 

In which I trailed an idle hand 
’Neath moon-beam’s charm. 

Love drifted laughing with the stream, 
Which still doth run ; 

I lingered near in happy dream, 
But then begun. 

Love drifted smiling out to sea ; 
I linger yet ; 

Not once did Love remember me— 
Nor I—forget. 
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By E. LYNNE. 


HEN Louise's future sister-in- 


law, Margaret Roy, came to visit 

her, although Walter, her fiancé, 
had in a measure prepared her, she was 
nevertheless surprised at the sight of the 
tall, beautiful girl who greeted her at the 
station. Had it not been for the indefi- 
nite something reminding one of her 
brother, she never would have recog- 
nized her from Walter’s description of 
her, although the latter thought he had 
been most explicit when he had writ- 
ten ‘‘tall, reddish-brown hair, blue- 
grey eyes, fresh complexion, and an 
extremely pretty figure.’’ So much 
stateliness awed her somewhat—her 
own style being piquant,—and her first 
impression was that she could never be 
on terms of sisterly intimacy with so 
perfect a piece of flesh and blood ; and, 
in truth, the cold, Northern manner of 
the visitor, was not encouraging to fa- 
miliar advances. But if Margaret was 
by nature somewhat reserved with 
strangers, it was more from a natural 
shyness than from indifference, and 
when this wore off, her real disposition 
showed itself in her never-varying con- 
sideration for the rights of others and 
her sympathetic appreciation of all 
phases of character. 

Louise soon acknowledged these 
traits in her, and also found her to be 
a person of so much tact and delicacy 
that, after the first strangeness had 
been conquered, her awe changed to 
friendship, her friendship to affection, 
and to this was soon added a passion- 
ateadmiration. Walter’s most sanguine 
hopes were realized; his idolized sister 
would prove a dear companion to his 
future wife, and the harmony of his 
home life was assured. 

As for Margaret herself, from the 
very first day of her arrival she was 
interested. Everything in this charm- 
ing Southern life was new to her; the 
manners, the conversation, the very 
food she ate, proving a never failing 
source of wonderment to her. The 
house, open at all hours, received a 


constant stream of visitors, and beaux 
of every age, weight, and calling be- 
sieged the guarded citadels of the two 
maiden hearts. Balls, receptions, and 
parties occupied the time. The new- 
comer was naturally so charming and 
lovable that, in spite of her rather 
formal manner, she became a great 
social success, and Louise’s delight 
and pride in her were unbounded. 
Margaret often wondered where South- 
ern girls find leisure for any mental 
improvement whatever, as all their own 
time seemed absorbed in the constant 
round of gaiety; and she ceased to spec- 
ulate on the cause of the delicate, 
fragile appearance of most of them, 
considering the pace they traveled all 
winter through. Soon she became ac- 
customed to new ways, so strange to 
her at first, and so different from those 
in her native city. She learnéd to love 
the gushing, effusive manners, con- 
scious that in her own part of the 
country she could not match them in 
kindness and cordial hospitality. ‘These 
same Southern girls were quite a reve- 
lation to her—pretty, quick-witted, fas- 
cinating. Their many ‘“‘affairs,’’ es- 
pecially their numerous matrimonial 
entanglements, shocked her at first, 
but afterwards these were a great source 
of amusement to her. She discovered 
with astonishment that an engagement 
of marriage was rarely announced until 
after the important day was set; and, 
upon expressing her surprise at this 
curious custom to some of Louise’s in- 
timates, she was told ‘‘that girls so 
often changed their minds, and it was 
so horrid to have any gossip or pub- 
licity.’’ She was disposed to criticise 
this excuse, which only added to her ° 
mystification, but when she found that 
it was very rare for a girl in this land 
of quick growth and vivid emotion, to 
attain the age of eighteen without hav- 
ing had at least one offer of marriage, 
she appreciated the fact.that engage- 
ments in the South could not be regu- 
lated by Northern rules; and that it 
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was not to be expected that youth with 
unformed character could be capable 
of exercising that discrimination, or 
of feeling that unwavering constancy 
which comes with wider experience 
and maturer years. 

Where the men so greatly outnum- 
ber the women lovers are plentiful. As 
a girl expressed it when, at a luncheon 
party one day, they were laughing 
over a lovesick swain who had written 
the same proposal of marriage to two 
girls (and possibly many more): 

‘There are enough men to go around 
twice.’’ 

Every mail brought invitations, and 
Margaret was kept busy writing re- 
plies. After her first introduction, as 
we have said, she rapidly became pop- 
ular, and entertainment after entertain- 
ment crowded upon her. One of these 
deserves mention; for, being the first of 
the kind she had attended, it produced 
a strong and lasting impression. 

Louise handed her a tiny envelope 
one morning, and, upon opening it, she 
found it to contain a lady’s engraved 
visiting card, on which was written: 


| Compliments of the A. H. R. Club, for Tuesday, Jan- 
| uary roth, 2:30 p.m 


| Euchre, 
| Wednesdays. 


MRS. FRANCIS DELIRE, | 


RS. 
— Fourth Ave. | 


‘‘We have no engagement for Tues- 
day afternoon, have we?’’ asked Lou- 
ise. ‘‘We must go to this.’’ 

Margaret looked an interrogation. 

‘*Progressive euchre! It will be a 
nice one, too—Mrs. Délire always enter- 
tains beautifully,’’ Louise added. 

‘*But I never saw the geme in my 
life—have barely heard of it,’’ pro- 
tested Margaret. 

‘‘What a girl! 
plain euchre?’’ 

‘* Certainly—but—’’ 

‘*Well, this isexactly the same thing, 
only forty or more play instead of four. 
The head table counts games and the 
others count points, and the winners 
get prizes. ‘There are some other little 
differences about which I will see that 
you are posted before we go.’’ 

‘‘IT do not play well enough. 


Don’t you know 
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so afraid I shall make some mistake and 
put everybody out. You go without 
me. Please do; there’s a dear. Let 
me decline.’’ 

‘“No, you won’t. keep an eye 
on you and help you all I can. You 
just have to go. It will be a new ex- 
perience for you.’’ And she sat down 
and wrote acceptances for both. 

Tuesday arrived, and with it a dis- 
appointment. Louise’s aunt was sud- 
denly taken very ill, and a troup of bois- 
terous, unruly little cousins was sent to 
the Stones’ to get them out of the way. 
Mrs. Stone, of course, went to her 
sister, and there was nothing left for 
Louise to do but stay at home and 
keep the tribe of savages from breaking 
their own and each other’s heads. 

‘You will be obliged to attend the 
P. E. alone,’’ said the young woman, 
sorrowfully.’’ 

‘*Tmpossible!’’ exclaimed Margaret, 
aghast, ‘‘I should die of embarrass- 
ment.’’ 

‘*Madge, you are without doubt the 
biggest gump—what is there to embar- 
rass you? You’ll know everybody 
there, or nearly, I am certain; and, 
besides, it is bad enough for me to have 
to desert at the eleventh hour, but two 
will put our hostess to the greatest in- 
convenience. ‘There’s no use arguing 
the matter—the thing is settled.’’ 

And Margaret went. 

As the weather was fine, and —— 
Fourth Avenue near by, she refused to 
take the carriage, saying that Louise 
could send for her but she preferred to 
to walk one way. So, giving herself 
plenty of time, she started forth look- 
ing very stylish and chic. 

Now our Margaret, as we have before 
hinted, was timid and shy about many 
things—trifles in themselves,—and as 
she approached Mrs. Délire’s house 
some of those painful feelings, known 
only to very diffident persons, assailed 
and overpowered her, suggesting disa- 
greeable possibilities. 

Suppose she were too early! and vis- 
ions of her bored hostess having to sit 
up and entertain her until the other 
guests arrived arose before her. South- 
erners were not very prompt, and it 
had taken much less time to reach the 
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house than she had thought possible. 
There was notacarriageinsight. Every 
window was closed tight, and the white 
shades drawn down to the very bottom 
of the sills. 

Perhaps there was some mistake. 
Could she have erred in the date? and 
she decided to walk a block further on 
to think it over. Finally, as she re- 
passed her destination, she screwed up 
her courage, entered the gate and started 
to ring the bell. 

Hardly had her fingers touched the 
button, before the door was thrown 
open by a most stylish-looking indi- 
vidual (colored), disclosing a blaze of 
light and glimpses of gorgeously fur- 
nished rooms, while from them, borne 
ona blast of hot air, heavy with the 
scent of many flowers, came a perfect 
babel of feminine voices, as the hostess 
rushed out in a flurry of dangling jet 
and fluffy lace. 

‘*At last!’’ she exclaimed, and the 
words did not add to Margaret's com- 
posure. ‘‘I began to think you, too, 
had deserted me. Can I not send your 
wraps up for you? Or do you prefer 
taking them up for yourself? The club 
is a very prompt one and we were just 
beginning. I was going to play in your 
place until your arrival,’’ and as she 
spoke she rapidly divested Margaret of 
her furs and her heavy wrap, thrust a 
paste-board card with a depending blue 
tassel into one of her hands, and a 
lovely gold lace-pin with which toattach 
it in the other, and before that deliberate 
person could say a word or recover 
from her bewilderment, she found her- 
self led to a table at which there were 
three other ladies seated, and a hand of 
five cards, already dealt to her, lying 
face downwards at her place. 

Her partner she had met before—a 
sweet, gentle girl with hardly a word 
to say for herself. The other two la- 
dies were introduced and she was just 
going to exchange some of the polite 
nothings of society with them, when— 

‘‘Everybody’s playing,’’ said the 
sweet, gentle one, feverishly. ‘‘It’s 
your turn—hearts led.’’ 

As the young woman, for some un- 
explained reason, appeared to be in 
somewhat of a hurry, Margaret, always 
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obliging, hastened to lay down a heart. 
Her gentle partner fell back in her chair 
in despair. 

‘*You have put your right bower on 
myeft, and / took ttup! Have you no 
other trump?’’ she screamed. 

Margaret had the eight and the nine, 
and had played the knave because the 
ten had been played by her right hand 
adversary, and was apparently the high- 
est card on the table. 

“You did not tell me hearts were 
trumps,’’ she said apologetically; ‘‘I 
should have asked before playing. It 
wasimmensely stupid of me. Iam very 
sorry—I—’’ 

*fAll right—such things will happen 
—play on—’tchore lead.”’ 

Margaret studied awhile over her 
hand and started to play the nine of 
hearts, but changed her mind and fin- 
ally concluded to put down the ace of 
diamonds, which she did slowly and 
in a hesitating manner : 

The card had barely left her hand 
before the three other cards were on it, 
the trick turned and a new lead made. 

‘‘You must let me get my breath,”’ 
she gasped. ‘‘It is all new to me, I 
never played euchre this way before.”’ 

The smiles were polite and pitying. 

‘Indeed! Then it must be quite con- 
fusing to you.’’ 

‘*Very. I am much afraid I shall 
play badly.’’ Why had Louise omit- 
ted to tell her that haste was the chief 
feature of the game? 

‘‘Oh, no, you wont. You will get 
used to it after a little,—take your time 
at first,—we will play more slowly.’’ 

This speaker and her partner were 
two points ahead. 

And Margaret, thinking this good 
advice, did take her time. and her im- 
patient vzs-a-vis writhed and wriggled 
in her chair. Presently a bell tapped. 
Half of pandemonium arose and moved 
on tothe next tables. Margaret’s part- 
ner changed her seat with great alac- 
rity, while Margaret herself for the first 
time looked about her. 

A handsomer set of women could 
hardly be imagined. Many of them 
were young matrons, and there were 
more smart gownsand French hats than 
she had ever seen before at one time. 
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Every hand was loaded and flashing 
with beautiful rings; ribbons streamed 
and laces fell in ample folds; flowers 
nodded and plumes waved. Many of 
the guests she had met before and she 
had exchanged visits with some of them; 
but where, oh where, were the former 
deliberate manners of these soft-voiced 
society dames? Where the much ad- 
mired and charming languor of the 
Sunny South? 

With faces flushed by excitement, all 
of them talking at once, each one try- 
ing to be heard above the clash; with 
gem-decked fingers trembling with ner- 
vousness, they handled the cards as if 
in the wide earth there was nothing so 
rare or so to be desired as that cut glass 
water-pitcher resting on a small table, 
or the three other souvenirs by its side, 
intended for the victors. Yet every 
woman present could have gone to the 
shops and bought herself duplicates of 
of any or all. Margaret was puzzled 
and amazed. 

As she gazed about her, she was care- 
fully shuffling the cards. 

‘Don’t shuffle the clothes off the 
queen!’’ said her new partner, laugh- 
ing but fidgetty. 

This remark made her use all haste, 
but her fingers were thumbs and she 
dealt one of the players six cards. She 
offered to give up the deal—as a mere 
matter of form—and to her surprise the 
offer was very promptly accepted with- 
out any demurrers or polite hesitancies 
whatever. 

The zealous hostess now appeared 
and stood behind her chair. ‘‘Do you 
others mind if I help Miss Roy a little? 
This is her first experience,’’ and in the 
sweetest manner she conducted every 
play; and from that time fortune seemed 
to smile on Margaret, so that when the 
bell tapped, she and her partner were 
far ahead and passed on to table num- 
ber four. 

Presently Mrs. Délire went the rounds 
with a railway conductor’s punch, and 
with it punctured one hole in the paste- 
board card that she had pinned to Mar- 
garet’s sleeve. 

“IT do hope you will win,’’ she 
whispered. Margaret thought the 
w.sh extremely kind,—she did not 
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know that her hostess had softly said 
the same words to every stranger 
present. 

As the hostess passed in and out 
among the many tables, Margaret’s 
eyes followed her in genuine admir- 
ation. She could not sufficiently ap- 
plaud her tact or her gracious, easy 
manner. She seemed to be the only 
person in the room who had any time 
to spare. Appealed to on every side 
to settle questions and adjust disputes, 
she did so with the ability of a skilled 
politician. She decided in favor of 
both sides as nearly as possible, and 
gave everybody every advantage the 
law would allow; smoothing out diffi- 
culties and restoring peace with the 
address of a prime minister. Long 
practice alone, could have made her 
thus perfect. 

Margaret now won several games in 
rapid succession, and being naturally 
quick and adaptable, she soon recov- 
ered her self-possession: but with a 
feeling of inward contempt, she looked 
at all those eager, chattering women, 
and their mad desire for the paltry 
prizes seemed nothing short of imbe- 
cile. She continued to win. A pleas- 
urable feeling took possession of her. 
She discovered that the ‘‘ nothing vent- 
ure, nothing have’’ tactics were the 
ones that succeeded, so she played with 
greater daring and victory crowned her 
efforts. She felt little thrills of excite- 
ment all over her; and, before she knew 
it, her fingers were moving with some 
of the haste that at first had impressed 
her as being so unnecessary. Then she 
became much interested,— and finally 
she caught the fever of play, 

It was so “‘lovely’’ to win. Point 
after point she scored. She left her 
original partner, the one who in such 
pitying politeness had tried to bear her 
faults in patience, far behind. ‘‘ Lone 
hands’’ were as common as blackber- 
ries in July,—but somehow hers al- 
ways ‘‘went through,’’ and by some 
good instinct, she generally managed 
to keep the very card with which to 
catch her adversaries’ odd suits at the 
last round. 

On every table was a small silver dish 
of sweets. Pounds of candies were 
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consumed by these fair and fragile be- 
ings, during the progress of the game ; 
while in and out, amid the sweeping 
flounces, went the waiters distributing 
crystal cups, containing a frozen punch 
of most delicious brew. 

The heat became intense. Gas and 
fires and many breaths made the at- 
mosphere suffocating; but Margaret, 
who had declared that foul air made 
her faint, who abhorred bad ventila- 
tion, who must have oxygen and plenty 
of it, went on with the most eager— 
apparently not thinking any more of 
the discomfort than the others. 

On every cheek there burned a crim- 
son spot; each ear was a flaming red. 
Occasionally a hand would be pressed 
to a throbbing temple, but—‘‘on with 
the game!’’ Locks became disheveled; 
curls lost their crispiness; and crimps 
grew limp. Bonnet strings were loos- 
ened; gloves and handkerchiefs slid 
unnoticed on the carpet. Peachy skins 
became oily with the intense heat, and 
perspiration streamed from many a brow 
as if it were midsummer, while fingers 
sticky from many creams and much 
chocolate, bedaubed the cards; but still 
they played. 

For three mortal hours there was 
feverish dealing and shuffling —no 
‘‘cutting,’’ that took too much time— 
but ‘‘passing’’ and ‘‘ordering up,’’ 
‘‘assisting’’ and ‘‘going alone;’’ yet 
no one seemed to think of fatigue. 

‘*How many noles have you?’ asked 
a friend, as Margaret took a seat at the 
same table. 

‘*O, don’t think of counting them!’’ 
interposed another, in all seriousness; 
‘it’s bad luck.’’ The gambler’s spirit 
of superstition possessed them. 

There is surely nothing so unac- 
countable as fashion’s whims. This 
game, though introduced many years 
ago, seemed all at once to have bound- 
ed into popularity, and in certain cities 
had become such a passion that it al- 
most entirely suppressed all other forms 
of entertainment. Frowned down by 
straight-laced people, talked against 
and even preached against, it still 
threatens not only the older, more 
mild and less exciting forms of social 
gatherings, but even the very manners 
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and morals of ‘polite circles.’’ We 
must admit that the excitement of the 
game is not the sole cause of its popu- 
larity. It is the only form of amuse- 
ment, so far proposed, where every 
guest is on an equality. It affords an 
agreeable way of giving a small, simple 
entertainment without offense to friends 
who are omitted, as the number is al- 
ways limited by the size of the rooms; 
and, moreover, the hostess has none of 
the burden of seeing that her guests are 
amused; for if they do not enjoy them- 
selves it is their own fault, not hers. 

On the other hand its attraction is so 
great with many ladies that it amounts 
toa mania. Many enjoy it who would 
be horrified if husbands or sons played 
cards at the clubs for money, and yet 
some of these very ladies at Mrs. Dé- 
lire’s attended one and sometimes two 
euchre parties every day except Sun- 
day, and the business-like way in which 
they sat down to the game would have 
been amusing if it had not been pitiful. 

A stranger, looking into the hand- 
some parlors that Tuesday afternoon, 
if by chance he had never heard of the 
game, would have been astounded. 
The noise, the flurry, the nervousness, 
the haste, and above all the extreme 
earnestness—every energy bent to one 
end—was nothing short of marvellous. 
As time passed, and each game was 
expected to be the last, all of these 
features were intensified, and in the 
very atmosphere there was a tension 
and strain that must be felt to be ap- 
preciated. 

When, at last, the hostess gave the 
signal, ‘‘Only one game more,’’ there 
is nothing to which the scene might 
be compared, save a close race where 
the horses run neck and neck and all 
powers lend their aid in reaching the 
goal. 

Finally the bell tapped. Instantly 
the excitement subsided and there was 
a sudden collapse. Ladies were ladies 
again—but very limp and exhausted 
specimens they were. Ices and cakes 
assisted in cooling them off, while the 
indefatigable hostess went the rounds, 
making out the score. 

Margaret, herself once more, recov- 
ered from her delirium and felt as if 
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she had been ina dream. She had won 
one more game than anybody present 
and the cut-glass pitcher was hers; but 
it was in anything but triumph that she 
accepted the costly gift.from a perfect 
stranger, and she felt an inward spasm 
of pain as she tried to thank her hostess 
cordially. 

Everyone now came up and con- 
gratulated her, and a Miss Darlington, 
an intimate friend of Louise’s, under 
pretext of examining the prize, drew 
her off into a corner. 

“Tf I tell you a joke,’’ she said, 
‘‘ will you swear you will never tell?’’ 

‘Certainly not—what is it?’’ 

‘‘Did you notice that little Sévres 
vase that was given for the Consolation 
Prize!’’ 

‘Yes, it’s a beauty—what of it?’’ 

‘“Well, it was mine and I traded it 
to Mrs. Délire for a prize she had won 
and didn’t want. I had wonit ata party 
Mrs. Harris gave; and, just think, 
Urs. Harris herself has just drawn it !”’ 

‘Perhaps she will not recognize it,’’ 
said Margaret, horrified. 

‘Recognize it? She can not fail to 
do so.”’ 

‘‘T have seen others very much, if 
uot quite, like it.”’ 

‘That is very true,—but this one 
was imperfect—had a hole in it some- 
where, or something. Anyhow, the 
water all leaked out when I went to put 
flowers in it—which is why I traded. 
I know she got it cheap on account of 
the flaw. Serves her right—stingy 
thing !’’ 

“It is simply dreadful,’’ said Mar- 
caret, though at the same time she could 
not help laughing. 

“Isn't it? Thought I should die 
when I saw her draw for it—felt in my 
bones she was going to get it. Don’t 
tell anybody—even Mrs. Délire doesn’t 
know who owned it originally.’’ 

Assoon as the prizes were distributed 
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and admired, the leave takings began ; 
and getting her wrap, Margaret drew a 
long breath of relief, when she had 
passed outside to where Homer, the 
coachman, awaited her in the darkness, 
and felt the cold frosty air in ber face. 

But her euchre party was not over 
yet. Just as she was about to step into 
the carriage, a young lady, Miss Clark 
by name, came running out after her, 
saying: 

‘‘T am so glad you won the prize. 
Only think! After I got up stairs, I 
counted my card over again, and dis- 
covered that I had overlooked one 
punch—I was even games with you.’’ 

‘* Will you not please take the pitch- 
er?’’ said Margaret, with eager alacrity, 
offering ittoher. ‘‘It would have been 
yours but for the mistake.’’ 

‘Oh, no, no! I could not think of 
such a thing. I did not mean ¢hat. I 
only told you because I thought it so 
funny of me to count wrong.”’ 

‘*But you must let me insist,’’ and 
Margaret pressed it on her. 

But Miss Clark only put her hands 
behind her and refused to take it. 

‘It would probably have been yours 
anyhow,”’ she said; ‘‘ we should have 
had to cut for it, and I never do have 
any luck in cutting.’’ 

‘At least, then, let us go in again 
and cut.’’ 

‘*Don’t say another word, for noth- 
ing could induce me,’’ and she was oft 
before Margaret had time to stop her, 
so she got into the brougham and lean- 
ed back in a corner, anything but satis- 
fied with herself, her prize, or her first 
euchre party. 

‘* Well, what do you think of progres- 
sive euchre?’’ was Louise’s first greeting. 

‘Asan exercise and training in cour- 
tesy and forbearance, and for the culti- 
vation of sweetness of temper and 
rapidity of thought and motion, it has 
no equal on earth.”’ 
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ON THE CRITICISM OF WOMEN. 


By CALVIN DILL WILSON. 


* I'm not denyin’ the women are foolish. God Almighty made ’em to match the men.’'—George Eliott. 


HE daughters of clay hold a unique 
place among all beings in respect 
to both praise and blame, for the 

languages of men from the beginning 
have dealt in excess in their adoration 
and defamation. Thesons of clay have 
spoken always in hyperbole when the 
subject was women, and she has received 
the unconscious tribute of deeply-stirred 
feeling even in attack. Ancient frag- 
ments show how speech rose into poetry 
to express her worship, while sayings 
of old Egyptians and Hindoos remain 
to make known her wickedness and 
worthlessness in the minds of some 
former men. ‘Two voices, two styles 
of speech, two opinions, come to us 
out of the past as to woman. All the 
literatures, all the fragments of men’s 
thoughts, tell us of the goddess and 
the demoness. 

The finest passages in the writings 
of men are to the glory of woman, and 
no other inspiration has served to put 
words in their most musical and tender 
forms. The highest hymns of devotion 
to Deity lack something of the perfec- 
tion in which men have succeeded in 
dealing with the more earthly subject. 
In the praise of nature words have 
been charged with still less soul and 
have proved more stubborn for the 
molding mind. 

But the hiss and growl and bark, the 
sneer and scowl and frown have fol- 
lowed woman, too. The fish-wives’ 
words, the blackguard’s speech, the 
tongue with poison of the asps have 
marked the goddess for their own. 

Our politer time indulges largely in 
a tempered sneer, treating the goddess 
with a mild but embittered cynicism. 
Where is the modern novel without 
gibes and fleers at her? What very 
modern youth but has his ‘‘ I could and 
I would”’ way of hinting at a profound 
scepticism as to his mother’s sex? How 
rare are men who, in every presence, 
stand by the confession of faith of olden 


chivalry. How many have doubted 
in their hearts, and found it hard to 
slay their doubts. Are we wiser or 
have we grown unjust? An argument 
for heredity, and for descent from that 
Adam who made a scapegoat of the 
woman, might be found by reasoning 
backward from these modern men. 
The censure of a sex is superficial, 
cheap and, for all purposes of wisdom 
and enlightenment, entirely worthless. 
Any condemnation, so far as it is just, 
bears equally on man; and it is the 
commonplace of history and life that we 
are all weak, all sinners and all dust. 
For immaculate man, who has kept the 
earth so sweet and pure, without mur- 
der, war, or theft, or lie, or unchaste 
deed, or broken faith, to hold up hands 
in horror at infirm women and cover 
her with righteous wrath and scorn, 
would be droll were it not so infinitely 
sad. This mode of thought and speech 
we hold to be the abuse of strength, 
as if Jove split not the oak but the 
myrtle. As in the light of reason it 
seems superficial, as before knowledge 
it seems worthless, so before justice it 
seems unmanly. In that time to come 
when, as we all hope, the world will be 
wiser and more just, if men take ac- 
count of much of the writing of this 
day reflecting current opinion, may 
not those wiser ones esteem us a kind 
of verbal sluggers who used some of 
their strongest forms of speech to strike 
women withal? Might not a just and 
magnanimous race of men, sitting in 
judgment on us, wonder if we had a 
sex war; wonder if love had been dead 
among us; wonder what was wrong 
with our hearts ; wonder how we came 
to ignore the illustrious examples of 
feminine virtue, goodness and worth 
in records behind us and on the tablets 
of our time. Surely they will be puz- 
zled. They can not reach a favorable 
opinion, if they take the popular novel 
as a reflex of our character ; and still 
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less if much of the current talk of men 
by any means goes down to them. 

The defense and extenuation of 
woman, if we are so unchivalrous as 
to assume a flaw in this diamond, is 
an historic one; for we can understand 
her faults—that is to say the ones which 
are peculiar to her, not those which are 
common to man, and are nature—only 
in the light of man’s treatment of her. 
These are artificial and are superin- 
duced by man’s ignorance, passion, 
folly and tyranny. Could we be for- 
given if we compared them to the 
light-fingeredness of the brother in 
black who lost the distinction between 
‘‘meum’”’ and ‘‘tuum’’ as to hams and 
poultry, in a state of servitude? Aside 
from equality and freedom, small faults 
are an inevitable development. Ac- 
cording to natural law woman, from 
the history of her relations with men, 
could not as to failings have been other 
than she is; and glorious man shows 
a wondrous inconsistency in cursing 
her for being what he has made her. 

The roots and sources of woman's 
detraction give knowledge of the value 
of the fruit; and these appear to be per- 
sonal disappointment in love affairs, 
experience with one or more of the false 
and corrupt, a wanton way of life, an 
imitative wish to seem worldly-wise, 
and the influence of cynical books. 

In no other great affair would one 
feel justified in making a broad gener- 
alization from so narrow an experience 
as men do from the single fact that they 
have been unable to win or keep the 
love they wished and doubtless some- 
times are unworthy of. To find and to 
be allured by a false woman in society 
is hardly novel or surprising enough to 
drive a man to condemn a sex. An 
unclean life puts one out of court as a 
judge of virtue; for is not uncleanliness 
what he seeks, and therefore what he 
finds; and is he not one of the corrupt- 
ing forces added to that which makes 
him skeptical of purity? Half of this 
vice, this crime, of feminine censure is 
a fad, is cant, is the attempt of shallow- 
ness and ignorance to show themselves 
as worldly-wise, to pass as hero with 
nods and winks and hints, suggesting 
deeps explored and mysteries solved. 
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A fruitful cause of the spread of 
these false ideas is the misinterpretation 
of novels of the day, by unwarranted 
generalization from special characters. 
Readers are numerous who are not in- 
dependent thinkers, and who assume 
that the author depicts a class when 
he intends but the portrait of an indi- 
vidual, so the infirmities of a book- 
character are transferred to a sex. 
The letter from Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
which we will presently quote, illus- 
trates a case in point; for the book of 
which it treats had been widely mis- 
understood. We give it here to show 
the large difference between what 
authors intend to teach in regard 
to woman, and the popular interpre- 
tation. 

Plain as his mtention was to him, and 
probably to some readers, the general 
exegesis was wide of the mark, and in- 
deed the letter was drawn out to settle 
a controversy on the subject. This is 
but an instance of the quite common 
fate of woman characters in books. 
Does this arise from the fact of real ig- 
norance which attempts to fill the vac- 
uum with something that seems like 
knowledge? It looks as if it were so, 
for men, knowing themselves, do not 
often make the blunder of generalizing 
in regard to men from the portraits of 
story or drama. 

NICOSIA, CYPRUS. 


CaLvIn D. Winson: Dear Sir—I am at 
this moment traveling in the East, so your 
letter has taken a long time to reach me, 
and I am able to reply to it only in a very 
brief way. A few words, however, will suf- 
fice to answer your question as to a ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of the Nineteenth Century.” It is 
not meant to teach that the typical woman 
of our day is a person of loose morals, and 
itis vof meant to justify sensualism. I can 
add little to this statement beyond an expres- 
sion of wonder that any reader should possi- 
bly think it was. Did Thackery mean to 
teach that the typical women of his day were 
all like Becky Sharp? 

What my meaning was in the book you 
refer to I had hoped might be too obvious to 
require explanation ; but it may, perhaps, be 
generally indicated by saying that I meant 
to illustrate in the heroine’s character and 
history, not that all women yield to tempta- 
tion, but that, when they do so or have done 
so to any great degree, it is almost impossible 
for them to recover themselves if all the 
theological and religious basis of their lives 
has been destroyed ; and vet at the same 
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time they are miserable in their yielding to 
the pleasures they cannot resist. 

A year or two after my ‘‘ Romance’’ was 
published, there appeared a novel by Octave 
Feuillet, called ‘‘ la Morte,’’ in which, if 
you will read it, you will find the same idea, 
or a similar one. I may add that, to the 
second English edition of ‘‘A Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ I prefixed a pre- 
face, explaining at some length the purpose 
of the book, which was also at once seized 
by several of the American reviews. I am, 
my dear,sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


This letter, in making clear a high 
moral purpose which was largely 
missed, serves to warn not to be too 
ready to stretch an author’s intention. 
Thus many of the arrows which are 
being shot at second hand by men at 
women, might be found on examination 
to have had the poison added after they 
left their makers’ shops. The wom- 
anhood of to-day, we are convinced, 
would be relieved of a considerable 
weight of injustice by an accurate ex- 
planation and application of the inten- 
tion of many writers. If we are going 


to learn from novels, let us at least 


understand the novels. It is open to 
question, in any case, whether a broad 
and just judgment is to be formed in 


this way. For it is with the novelists _ 


as with Juvenal and Tacitus; the for- 
mer found only depravity and wicked- 
ness among the Roman women, while 
the latter found shining examples of 
every virtue. 

It can not be claimed that it is not 
useful and good to know women at 
best and worst, not necessarily from 
personal experience, but to be aware 
of her general attributes. It doubt- 
less is necessary to appreciate the fact 
that there are Becky Sharps, adventur- 
esses, and other dangerous shes, as it 
is well to be awake to all the perils of 
life. The condemnation of these is not 
likely to be too vigorous, and we recog- 
nize the value of warning portraits; 
but there is no more misogyny in scor- 
ing the vile than there is misanthropy 
in painting Nero as he was. It is wis- 
dom to call evil evil, but it is a serious 
error to call good evil; and there is the 
common error committed in condemn- 
ing, or in fiercely satirizing woman, 


because of exceptionally false and dan- 
gerous individuals of the sex. Un- 
der a given set of circumstances and 
in a certain mood, one of Shakspeare’s 
characters uttered the famous excla- 
mation which put in one category wo- 
man and frailty. Lo! the popular mind 
seizes this as the deliberate and au- 
thoritative opinion of the dramatist 
himself, and as a final declaration on 
the subject. Many a man has found 
his estimate lowered by this discon- 
nected saying, and many a woman has 
suffered in her self-respect by taking for 
granted that this was the teaching of 
the greatest student of human nature. 
From the same master, if we were to 
generalize his finest female characters, 
we could learn that ‘‘purity, truth, 
loyalty, goodness, thy name is woman.”’ 
But as the knowledge of its evil is not 
the knowledge of the whole of life, so 
to know there are Becky Sharps is not 
to know woman. ‘To leave the deep 
and abiding good out of the account is 
to remain in a confused sciolism. That 
there is an element of mystery, even 
that she is something of a mystery to 
herself, as Amiel declares, only puts 
woman in line with all the facts of life, 
and with all phenomena, since all con- 
tain an elementof the unknown. That 
she is an ‘‘incomprehensible monster,’’ 
as Amiel also declares, is hardly the 
expression of sound judgment, and 
certainly not of any scientific investi- 
gation ; for woman’s nature has its law, 
as all things have. ‘That the ‘‘knowl- 
edge of woman is a fearful and wonder- 
ous thing,’’ is true only of such as 
are depicted in the second part of 
this sentence of Macaulay’s: ‘‘ History 
proves that, although woman, swayed 
by lofty impulses, approaches the 
angels, yet when yielding to a master 
passion, she is capable of a refinement 
of wickedness which man can never 
attain.’’ 

But as you and I, dear reader, are 
not Caligula or Tiberius, neither are 
the women we meet Messalina or Faus- 
tina, and the ‘‘fearful knowledge”’ 
is, for us, probably a rather remote 
kind of information, interesting but 
not practical. The harm of lowered 
views in print, on tongues, in the air, 
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reaches both women and men. Only 
a few people are clad in complete mail 
and many are influenced, if not entirely 
made, by things said of them. It is 
dangerous to character to call thy 
brother a fool ; for, if frequently heard, 
he is likely to begin to think it possi- 
ble, and at last to believe it true. The 
courageous people who are unaffected 
by this are rare. Those who are spurred 
by harsh criticism to stronger endeavor 
are rarer still. ; 

The ‘‘ weak-worthless-woman’’ talk 
and print affects the spirit and self- 
respect of women, and brings many to 
accept a verdict derogatory to them- 
selves and their sex. A degree of wor- 
ship is a stimulus to the worshipped. 
A general low feminine ideal has made 
many a woman lose her hold on aspir- 
ation, and it is conceivable that a uni- 
versal, persistent depreciation through 
generations might lead to a universal 
loss of self reverence, to degradation 
of spirit, and finally of life. Men suf- 
fer no less by this depreciation of the 
goddess, for it coarsens and brutalizes. 
It is inconceivable that there should 
be a high ,type of men in a world 
from which feminine respect had van- 
ished. - The unreal realism which ig- 
nores the spiritual and poetic in woman 
can have but one result, if it reaches 
to universal acceptation. But we fore- 
see that this current misogyny, which 
is unscientific because it does not in- 
clude all the facts, will not be a per- 
manent mood. Knowledge, the facts, 
right views, in the end must prevail. 

This age, we should say, is a crucial 
time for woman, as for so many entities. 
Thought, in testing the accepted in all 
other respects, has not let her pass with- 
out atest. The inquiring spirit of the 
age has said, we must look into the ac- 
cepted ideas in regard to her also. It 
has said, let us investigate these ideas 
of chivalry, this worship of woman, and 
see what of gold will come from the fire. 
And this is the transition period ; but 
sound-hearted men do not fear the re- 
sult, though they lament the process, 
feel it to be needless and harmful to 
individuals while it lasts. The cru- 
cibles of the nineteenth century have 
not shown that men have ever held in 
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reverence anything worthless. More 
gold than dross has been found in all 
the inheritance from the past. In the 
purified civilization which is emerging 
from the ‘‘chemic tests,’’ woman will 
shine with ‘‘a purer and serener ray.’’ 
She will not be so much of a god- 
dess, but something better, and all the 
world will know that she is ‘‘nobly 
planned.’’ 

The vaiue of a just, true and abiding 
faith in woman is something that can 
not be too earnestly considered, or too 
frequently and forcibly expressed. It 
involves in a very real way all the 
higher things of character, growth and 
progress. In countries where there is 
no lofty idea of her, where she is 
treated as a toy or a slave, man’s char- 
acter ranks invariably low; the senti- 
ments are undervalued, and the soul is 
swallowed in sensualism. Poetry and 
the fine arts have never flourished at 
their best in any place or time where 
she was disesteemed. ‘These have been 
coincident, whether any connection of 
cause and effect be allowed or not. Bar- 
renness of the idealism which perceives 
the spiritual worth of woman has coin- 
cided with that dearth of insight which 
renders art impossible. The poets who 
were able to create Andromache, Anti- 
gone, and Imogen, were alone the ones 
who could conceive an Iliad, CEdipus, 
or Hamlet. Reasoning from the facts 
as to the greatest poets, painters and 
sculptors who have created ideal 
women, it is not too much to say that 
this is one of the marks of the artist 
of the highest rank, and that there can 
be no supreme creative artist who does 
not have a lofty and reverential appre- 
ciation of womanhood. In both cases 
a large spiritual faculty is required. 
There seems to us to be a deep signifi- 
cance in this fact, that all the greatest 
masters with the pen, brush, or chisel, 
have delineated noble women, and that 
the artists who have not done so are 
invariably found in a lower class.. But 
is it, indeed, conceivable that a su- 
premely great soul could treat life and 
and not do justice to womanhood? 
Can we imagine a work of the first rank 
in which she should be contumeliously 
portrayed? Is it not likely that, in 
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carping at her, we are not following 
the supreme souls with their deeper 
insight, and consequently deeper truth, 
but rather echoing the average mind 
and soul? Is it not the judgment of 
mediocrity ? 

But it is not alone as an inspiring 
force in art, that a loft ideal of woman 
is valuable, but also in the things of 
character. When Alexander Smith 
wrote the lines: 


‘The saddest thing that can befall a soul, 
Is when it loses faith in God and woman. 
. . . Lost I those gems, 
Though the world’s throne stood empty in 
my path 
I would go wandering back into my child- 
hood, 
Searching for them with tears,”’ 


he recognized that, to lose faith in 
woman as well as in the higher 
faith, would be to lose something 
more than a cherished sentiment. 
With it there would go something 
vital out of character, like the inno- 
cence of childhood. It would be some- 
thing without which one could not 
go on, and the only course left would 
be to retrace one’s steps, and find that 
which was lost. 

There are qualities in high character 
that are inextricably connected with 
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this faith, and loss of one involves loss 
of the other. 

‘*Base men being in love,’’ Shaks- 
peare says, ‘‘have then a nobility in 
their natures more than is native to 
them.’’ What is love, in one aspect, 
but the appreciation of womanhood in 
the person of the one woman? Is it 
not the glory and worth of womanhood 
opening up before the eyes of the man, 
the awakening of the heart to a beau- 
tiful reality theretofore unrealized? 
When even the base man, says the 
great master of human nature, is awake 
to this worth, he is lifted into a for- 
eign nobility. ‘Thus the whole char- 
acter is transformed. 

Reverence for woman is one of those 
‘‘police of moral and spiritual senti- 
ments,’’ without which, George Eliot 
has said, ‘‘our whole civilization, con- 
sidered as a splendid material fabric, is 
hopelessly in peril.’’ Without this how 
long could the home last? How long 
would men trust their honor with the 
untrustworthy? How long could this 
reverence endure, among the classes 
influenced by literature, while litera- 
ture taught men to doubt and gibe at 
women, and taught women to doubt 
themselves, by poisoning the spring ot 
their self-respect? 
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Nore.—Brief comments on timely topics of social, economic, or non-partisan political questions, as 
well as criticism of current literature, art, and science, are desired for this department.—EDITOR. 


‘Governor In the February 
Merriwether number of THE Sov- 
Lewis.”> THERN MAGAZINE 

there is an article b 
A Correction. Verne S. Pease 
titled ‘‘ The Death of Capt. Merriwether 
I,ewis,’’ which is exceedingly well writ- 
ten, but which as a historical article is 
very wide of the mark. In April, 1876, 
I visited the monument of Governor 
Lewis, and met a number of the oldest 
citizens in that vicinity. I wrote an arti- 
cle which was published in the June 
number, 1876, of Ware’s Valley Maga- 
zine, of St. Louis, entitled ‘‘ Governor 
Merriwether Lewis,’’ in which I gave a 
brief history of his life. Regarding his 
death, I wrote as follows: ‘‘Governor 
Lewis had been subject from early life 
to fits of despondency or melancholy, 
a disease which he had inherited from 
his father. His affairs rendering it 
necessary for him to visit Washington, 
he proceeded down the river to the 
third Chickasaw Bluff, the present site 
of the city of Memphis, Tenn., with a 
view of continuing his journey to New 
Orleans, and thence by a coasting ves- 
sel. Mr. Neely, who was agent of the 
United States with the Chickasaw In- 
dians, having arrived at the Bluff about 
this time, found the Governor quite 
indisposed and showing evident occa- 
sional symptoms of derangement of 
mind. Rumors of a war with England 
were then prevalent, and fearing the 
loss of his papers, among which were 
the vouchers of his accounts with the 
Government and the journal of his 
Western expedition, he changed his 
determination of proceeding down the 
river and started eastward through 
the Chickasaw country, accompanied 
by Mr. Neely and his .French za/e?. 


After passing the Tennessee river, 
about one day’s journey, two of their 
horses were lost, which caused Mr. 
Neely to halt, Governor Lewis proceed- 
ing on his way, with a promise to stop 
and await Mr. Neely’s arrival at the 
house of the first white inhabitant he 
should find on the road. Leaving Mr. 
Neely, the remainder of the party pro- 
ceeded on their journey, and stopped 
at the residence of a Mr. Grinder. Mr. 
Grinder being absent from home, his 
wife became alarmed at the symptoms 
of derangement she discovered in Gov- 
ernor Lewis, and for some time refused 
to give her consent to allow him to pass 
the night there, but he finally prevailed 
on her to give her consent. The house 
was a double log-cabin, with a hall be- 
tween the two rooms ; Governor Lewis 
occupied one of the rooms, Mrs. Grin- 
der the other. About three o’clock in 
the night Mrs. Grinder heard the sound 
of the discharge of a pistol, and very 
soon afterwards Governor Lewis called 
to her to bring him some water. Al- 
though the request was made in a pleas- 
ant and polite manner, she was afraid 
to leave her room, and did not go. 
Very soon the sound of another pistol 
shot was heard and on entering the 
room Governor Lewis was found dead 
in his bed with a bullet-hole under the 
chin, and leading up to and through 
the skull. 

Thus passed away Merriwether Lew- 
is, a man of culture, bravery and in- 
tegrity; and to whose energy and 
determined bravery we are indebted for 
the first reliable information respect- 
ing the greatest and most prosperous 
parts of our country —destined to be 
the site of the arts and sciences, and 
to contain within a short period a people 
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happy and prosperous, and outnumber- 
ing in population some of the oldest 
and grandest empires of the world. 

About the center of the county of 
Lewis, in Middle Tennessee (named in 
honor of Governor Lewis), in the midst 
of an uninhabited country, surrounded 
only by the native growth of the for- 
est, and where but few travelers pass, 
on the line of the old Natchez Trace, 
there stands a gray stone monument, 
composed of native rock, with a shaft 
of limestone in imitation of a giant of 
the forest, untimely broken, erected to 
the memory of Merriwether Lewis by 
the General Assembly of Tennessee. 
The monument was put up in the year 
1848. It stands on the crest of a broad, 
high ridge, with deep gorges running 
east and west, and near the spot where 
he came to his death by his own hands. 
Its entire height is twenty-five feet, and 
the whole is surrounded by an iron rail- 
ing. The monument has inscribed on 
the west side: 

MERRIWETHER LEWIS, 
Born near Charlottesville, Va., Aug. 18, 1774, 
Died October 11, 1809, 
Aged 35 years. 


On the south side is the following: 


An officer in the regular army, Private 
Secretary to President Jefferson, Commander 
of the expedition to Oregon in 1803-1806, 
Governor of the territory of Louisiana. His 
melancholy death occurred where this mon- 
ument now stands, under which rests his 
mortal remains. 


On the east side, in the language of 
Mr. Jefferson: 

His courage was undaunted; his firmness 
and perseverance yielded to nothing but im- 
possibilities; a rigid disciplinarian, yet tender 
as a father of those committed to his charge; 
honest, disinterested, liberal, with a sound 
understanding and scrupulous fidelity to 
truth. 

The north side has a Latin inscrip- 
tion, so much defaced that it could not 
be copied. Under the Latin inscrip- 
tion are these words: 

Erected by the Legislature of Tennessee, 
A. D., 1848. 

Iconsulted with Maj. Bolling Gordon, 
Hon. A. M. Hughes, Robert M. Cooper, 
and Robert O. Smith, all old and repu- 
table citizens of Maury county, from 
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which the county of Lewis was formed, 
and obtained my information from them. 

The writer of the article in the Feb- 
ruary ‘‘SOUTHERN’’ shows want of 
knowledge of the county site of Lewis 
county, calling it the ‘‘village of J—,’’ 
and speaking of John A. Murrell as a 
murderer and calling him /¢# Murrell. 

Lewis county was originally a part 
of the county of Maury. Its first county 
site was Gordon; the present one is 
Newburg. I append extract from a 
letter from Hon. Jno. V. Wright, who 
for three terms represented in Congress 
the district in which Lewis county is 
situated, correcting some of the errors 
of the writer : 

‘Murrell, the notorious robber, was 
named John A. His fields of opera- 
tions were principally in West Tennes- 
see, North Mississippi, and Alabama ; 
principally in West Tennessee, far away 
from Lewis county. Murrell’s prin- 
cipal business was that of stealing and 
running off negroes, and as there were 
no negroes to speak of in Lewis county 
there was no reason for his going there. 
Murrell was not understood to be a 
highway robber or a murderer. The 
only murder charged against him was 
made by Stewart, whose account of 
Murrell’s doings was not fully credited, 
and by many not believed at all. 

‘*Lewis county was in my congres- 
sional district, and I was frequently at 
his monument, and at Newburg with- 
in a few miles of it. I had a long and 
exhaustive conversation with old Col. 
Robert M. Cooper, who at that time | 
was one of the oldest and most intel- 
ligent, as well as the most truthful and 
reliable, men in the county, and he told 
me that it was suspected at first that 
Capt. Lewis’ valet, a Frenchman or 
Spaniard, murdered him, but he said it 
was finally settled in the neighborhood, 
and universally believed that Lewis 
committed suicide. Grinder was not 
suspected, and neither was he a half- 
breed Indian; but a full-blooded white 
man, and a reputable man. I never 
heard from any source. that Grinder 
committed the murder or was a half- 
breed Indian. ‘There was an old negro 
man living when the monument was 
built who made the coffin in which 
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lewis was buried. The old negro 
pointed out the spot where the grave 
was and described the material out of 
which the coffin was constructed, rude 
oak planks, and nails made in a black- 
smith’s shop by the old negro. When 
the remains where found, the wound 
in the head, the coffin and the nails 
corresponded with the statement made 
by the old negro. I remember all 
this, as I received it from Col. Cooper, 
as vividly as things of yesterday. I 
can remember even the spot where we 
were sitting under a tree, in Newburg, 
when Col. Cooper told me the story. 
His story was the universally accepted 
statement. Grinder did not flee from 
the county, but brought up a re- 
spectable family and a number of his 
descendants now live in Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

‘The hamlet of ‘‘J—’’ was not the 
county seat. My recollection is that 
the first county seat was Gordon, and 
afterward Newburg. Lewis’ death took 
place in 1809. 

‘When I had the conversation with 
Col. Cooper he was an old man, per- 
haps over seventy. This was in 1854 
or 1855, and Col. Cooper was a citizen 
of Lewis county and clerk of the cir- 
cuit court. He must have been a 
grown man of twenty-one when Lewis 
was killed in 1809. He was a man of 
thorough investigation and perfectly 
reliable. I think the article by Mr. 
Pease is a tissue of errors and mis- 
takes.”’ Marcus J. Wright. 


WASHINGTON, February, 


In ‘‘Comment and 
Criticism”’ of the 
SOUTHERN MAGA- 
ZINE for December under the title ‘‘A 
Final Question,’’ Mr. Marion Franklin 
Ham discusses the apathy of the South- 
ern people towards their literary maga- 
zines. ‘This apathy extends much fur- 
ther. It enwraps as ina cloud all South- 
ern writers and their works together. 
Perhaps no region of equal extent, pro- 
ducing so many and such excellent wri- 
ters, takes as little pride in them. 

Why is this? ‘The South is usually 
considered to be supremely self-satis- 


A Further 
Question. 
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fied, and one would naturally suppose 
that her self-satisfaction would include 
her literary productions; but we find 
it not to be the case. She seems pecul- 
iarly modest in this respect. And we 
all know that modesty is a virtue. 
Perhaps, like a wise mother, she does 
not wish her children spoiled by over- 
praise at home. Or, perhaps, we are 
indeed too shiftless, as our enterprising 
neighbors think us, to care about prop- 
erly cultivating our home talent. Yet 
if anything derogatory is said of them, 
we are up in arms in a moment; and 
in a sudden access of indignation and 
affection, we declare them equal and 
perhaps superior to all the poets and or- 
ators that the world, or at least Amer- 
ica, has produced ! 

Without, however, seriously consid-+ 
ering the reason, it is certainly true that 
we have left our literary men and wo- 
men to struggle for recognition alone. 
They have hitherto been too scattered 
even to produce an esprit du corps 
among themselves; and the fact of be- 
ing obliged to publish their works out- 
side of our own boundaries has still 
further attenuated their influence; so 
that Southern authors have hitherto 
seemed rather as stragglers behind 
the regular army of American writers 
than as one of its most important 
divisions. 

This state of things is now changing. 
A new and different energy is showing 
itself among us, and all our life, liter- 
ary as well as social and commercial, 
is being touched by it. It is to be 
hoped that the result will combine the 
best in the old South with the best in 
the new tides streaming in from North 
and East and West. 

‘To produce this desirable result, each 
of us must unite the old and the new 
in his own life and environment. In 
the literary field we have already some 
admirable workers. They are recall- 
ing the past writers to our attention, as 
well as producing new forms of truth 
and beauty themselves. Our Northern 
brethren are granting us a generous 
hearing in their magazines. A strong 
and healthy SoUTHERN MAGAZINE is 
giving a grand impetus to the good 


cause. 
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What we most need now is an actual 
acquaintance with our writers, especial- 
ly of the past. We need to read the 
works of Simms, Lanier, Poe, Hayne, 
Kennedy, Ryan, Thompson, ‘Timrod, 
Cooke, and Pinkney. We need to have 
our children read them and learn of 
them at school. We need to have cheap 
editions, so that all can have them. 
We need to discuss their merits and 
demerits, to rate them as literature and 
find their true place in the realm of 
art, and to give them their due meed 
of praise and blame. 

Indifference is their worst fate. We 
have done more for Cable, by hating 
and fighting his injustice, than for 
Simms and Lanier and Hayne, by 
quietly loving them. 

Louise Manly. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Our compatriot, Mr. 
Hannis Taylor, of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, in his very instructive 
work on ‘‘The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution,’’—which, it 
will be remembered, was among the 
reasons that caused the President to 
conclude that the author would reflect 
credit on the diplomatic service, and 
hence helped to bring about his ap- 
pointment as Minister to Spain,—in 
the chapter treating of ‘‘’ The Founders 
in the Fatherland,’’ traces the habits, 
customs, life of our Low-Dutch ances- 
tors back beyond any mere insular tra- 
ditions to the tribal life on the mainland. 

Speaking of the ‘‘ mark,’’ ‘‘ the por- 
tion of territory occupied by the com- 
munity of kindred cultivators,’’ he says 
it was ‘‘ divided into three parts—the 
village, the arable lands, and the com- 
mon or waste lands ;’’ page 103. 


Heredity. 


He then discusses their method of life, 
the cultivation and use of their lands ; 
saying of the commons, ‘‘ the woods, 
pastures, and meadows which were em- 
braced within the mark were undivided, 
and employed in common, and origin- 
ally, without restriction. When this 
primitive condition of things ceased, 
however, the use of the common lands 
was regulated by strict proportion, and 
an elected or hereditary officer watched 
to see that the common domain was 
equitably enjoyed.”’ 

The illustration is from Maine’s*‘ Vil- 
lage Communities,’’ that ‘‘ village cow- 
herds, swine-herds, and goose-herds are 
still employed in many parts of Ger- 
many,’’ citing also ‘‘’ The Germanic Or- 
igin of New England Towns (Adams). 

Mr. Taylor need not have gone as far 
as the original ‘‘ Fatherland’’ for this 
illustration, for I have myself seen the 
self-same thing done in his own capital 
city of Montgomery. Possibly the soul 
of the Montgomery burgomaster may 
be vexed by ‘‘ cow-laws’’ and ‘* hog- 
laws,’’ and it may be that a ‘‘ no-fence”’ 
law prevails in the surrounding country. 
At any rate the ‘‘ cow-herd,’’ proba- 
bly a more or less diminutive African 
employed for that purpose, gathers to- 
gether all the milch-cows in his cer- 
tain district in the morning, drives them 
blithely afield, allows them to browse 
and feed during the day along the road- 
ways and open spaces, and returns each 
one at night for the vespertine refresh- 
ment of the family. 

I have seen the process in operation, 
though of course I do not know all the 
details of the modus quo, what the 
‘‘cow-herd’’ is paid or how, by the 
month, by the cow ; but is this an illus- 
tration of heredity? If not, why not? 


PULASKI, TENN. Flournoy Rivers. 
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““Such a goose is man; and cackles over plush 
velvet, grand monarques, and woolen falley slaves ; 
over everything and nothing; and will cackle with 
his whole soul, merely if others cackle !’’ 

No one can believe that this was 
meant to be complimentary to man. It 
may be that Thomas Carlisle, when he 
penned this passage, was in his splene- 
tic mood—in that mood wherein he was 
accustomed to tell unpleasant truths 
about human nature, with more of can- 
dor than civility—but he certainly did 
not intend to flatter his own kind. 

And while we might recognize in this 
utterance an axiomatic truth, in some 
other connection, it sounds strange in 
the connection in which we find it. He 
is describing events and acts, which, 
one might suppose, would never have 
suggested this similitude(at other times, 
perhaps, readily discernible) of men to 
geese. We can understand how aptly 
such scenes and such conduct may serve 
as illustration of humanity’s unhappy 
propensity to error—of how passion 
and misconception may impel to cruelty 
and crime—but in the presence of that 
certain dignity which great agony, and 
even colossal guilt lend to the race, we 
can scarcely pardon this unfeeling ex- 
position of the goose nature which 
resides in man. He is telling, in his 
comprehensive and tremendous way, 
the story of the France of 1792—of the 
‘‘wild desert dance’’ and ‘‘Sirocco- 
whirl’’ of the Revolution—when all 
men were aflame, and before all men 
crouched and shuddered in the awful, 
ubiquitous presence of the ‘‘ Terror.’’ 
Yet even amid the reek of the Septem- 
ber massacres and under the shadow of 
the tragedy of January, he is reminded 


of the resemblance and is moved to this 
depreciatory metaphor. 

He hears the ,anserine cackle in the 
protests of LaFayette and in the muni- 
cipal eloquence of the virtuous Pétion ; 
in the melodious periods of Vergniaud, 
and in the patriotic platitudes of ‘‘Sea- 
green, incorruptible’’ Robespierre ; in 
the thunder-bursts of Danton, the rabid 
howlings of Marat, in all the fierce 
yell of the Mountain, and, also, in the 
reluctant echoes extorted from pale, 
doubting Girondists, who dread to go 
on yet fear to turn back. 

We of this generation and hemi- 
sphere should be very grateful that, so 
far, we have been permitted to play our 
part—with more or less modesty —on 
the general stage, without imminent 
danger of such characterization. That 
is to say we should be *‘ glad we haven’t 
been found out’’—that there has been 
‘‘amang us takin’ notes,’’ no caustic 
philosopher, gifted with vision which 
searches the inner nature of men and 
discovers just how they are built, and 
with the faculty of apt and cynical ex- 
pression of what he sees. Who in such 
case—what sayer, at least, of so-called 
wise and eloquent utterances— would 
be safe? Imagine, if possible, the con- 
sternation and flutter in the flocks of 
notables? Doctors of medicine, doctors 
of divinity, and doctors of law, ora- 
tors of every forum, editors, educators, 
statesmen, squattering quadriverous, 
with wings aslant and beaks stretched 
wide, to escape the clutch which would 
strip off the purple and fine lmen 
and expose the native feathers under- 
neath. 
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And how the vast multitude who are 
born to confide and admire, who seek 
to sit under the drippings of the sanct- 
uaries, would wonder and gaze in dumb 
disquietude when they witnessed the 
feathers fly? There would be rare 
plucking if the work were thoroughly 
done—many caught, and the most of 
them chosen. Popular preachers, who 
esteem the pulpit as a platform, where- 
from they shall glorify their dogmas 
more than the Master who sent them ; 
physicians, whodeem it lessimportant to 
heal the sick than to heel themselves ; 
legislators, who believe that statutes 
can cause the,rain to descend, and the 
grass to grow; doctrinaires, who ig- 
nore facts, and practical statesmen, who 
detest ideas; leaders who, like crabs, 
advance backward, and subalterns who, 
like unbroken dogs, range wide ; great 
men, who fear the earth will cease to 
move unless they provide new journals 
for its axis; great men, who know 
when they are ‘‘ confronted with a con- 
dition and not atheory,’’ but never know 
when they are hugging a theory instead 
of acondition. Fancy sucha scattered 
procession of human geese, all cackling 
in startled chorus ! 

But, doubtless, so long as the world 
lasts, mankind will be, as they have 
been since the world began, ‘‘swal- 
lowers of formulas’’ and followers of 
‘‘fads.’’ Hard, hard, indeed, is the 
contest for the freedom of ideas!, even 
where there be courage to attempt it, 
and there are really ideas to be freed. 
The creeds and opinions which the vast 
majority of mankind express, and im- 
agine they entertain, are no more a sub- 
stantial part of such men’s minds or 
natures, than an eruption of the skin 
is an essential property of the skin— 
the process of thinking involves, with 
them, no exercise of the gray mat- 
ter of the brain, but, is so to speak, 
simply a dynamic effect wherein the 
mind, like a sounding board, gives 
back a certain impulse directed upon it. 

It is well, perhaps, in one sense, that it 
is so; for if all brains originated ideas, 
none of the ideas might be generally 
received and translated into conduct. 
It may be that it is a wise provision of 
Providence—this sterility of suggestion 
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which characterizes the brains of most 
of us—for the conservation of peace and 
order. It may be that it is necessary 
in order to permit the social instinct of 
man full scope and influence, so that 
when the gregarious affections and in- 
terests have drawn us together, a uni- 
versal dissonance of opinions shall not 
drive us apart again. If this be so, 
and it constitute a potent factor in the 
authority by which real leaders and law- 
givers are enabled to construct, govern 
and maintain society, it should be cau- 
tiously criticised ; for in that regard it 
is wholesome as well as quite natural 
that the average man shall ‘‘cackle if 
others cackle.’’ 

Nevertheless when we reflect how 
many sod disant prophets and self consti- 
tuted leaders—holding no semblance of 
a proper commission—there are in this 
modern world (of which we, here, have 
a full share now, with still others seek- 
ing our shores) it really does seem that 
we shall have to limit the cackling ; or 
at the least, classify it into that which 
is harmless and therefore to be per- 
mitted, and that which may induce 
hurtful social disturbance and should 
therefore be silenced. 

Interference with free speech, in any 
manner or degree, is very distasteful 
to the American mind ; but if it become 
apparent that very free speech, contin- 
ued for any considerable period, will 
surely breed conduct as licentious and 
disorderly, and that the men who begin 
by abusing existing laws and social cus- 
toms, will finish by assaulting them, 
certainly the majority who approve the 
existing conditions may be justified in 
a moderate amount of repression. 

Every man is entitled to hold his own 
theory of how society should be or- 
ganized, and in what respects it shall 
be reformed. But when putting these 
theories into practice will involve ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant and dangerous 
consequences to other people, the peo- 
ple, who will be harmed will always 
consider that they ought to resist the 
application, and will be very apt to 
conclude that they have the right to 
prohibit the exposition of these theo- 
ries. Conceding that reforms can not 
be effected without discussion, and that 
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every reformatory movement must have 
its ‘‘agitators’’ and ‘‘walking dele- 
gates,’’ still those who are not ripe for 
the reform—the great mass of the un- 
convinced —will feel that they must 
protect themselves against propositions 
which, when they lack in logic, are 
reinforced by illustrations more cogent 
than agreeable. It is quite true that 
sometimes people understand an object 
lesson when they have failed to com- 
prehend an argument; but men, who 
are satisfied with things as they are 
and laws as they are made, do not want 
to be taught novel social doctrines by 
means of the torch, or convinced by the 
use of dynamite; nor do they like to 
be told that such educational methods 
are, or ought, to be employed. ‘There 
is the more reason for objecting to this 
way of advocating reforms when the 
reform, as is usually the case, is meant 
to benefit only the reformer. We nat- 


urally distrust the sincerity and disin- 
terestedness of an apostle who goes 
about preaching the ‘‘ rights of labor,”’ 
when we hear him counsel, as a neces- 
sary feature of the system he wishes 


to establish, the violent seizure of other 
people’s property and a wholesale cas- 
tigation of all who may accept employ- 
ment and attempt to work without his 
permission. 

This sort of ‘‘ cackling ’’ should sure- 
ly be inhibited, lest other empty brains 
be turned, and other geese in men’s 
clothing become excited and ‘‘ cackle’’ 
likewise; and finally, as in the notable 
instance with which we began, the 
geese, mild enough originally, became 
ferocious birds of prey. : 

Unquestionably French ‘‘cackle’’ is 
the most difficult of all to silence, and 
that was an epech in which such demon- 
stration was thought to be especially 
salutary—a good thing fer se; but can 
we doubt that the sans-culottes and 
their favorite orators talked themselves 
into much of their murderous frensy. If 
tongues had not wagged so much, the 
guillotine would have been less active. 

It is always prudent to discourage 
much talking and interchange of talk 
upon dangerous topics. The maxim 
that the fullest discussion is productive 
of the best results, is only partially true; 
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it has its limitations. It is true when 
the discussion is confined to matters 
which can not be ignored, and which, 
must enter into ordinary social con- 
duct—on which some policy must be 
predicated not inconsistent with the 
manifest welfare of the greatest number 
of the community—and about which 
therefore, the amplest information is to 
be desired. But few people, we opine, 
will urge that burglars, and _ train- 
robbers, and anarchists should be en- 
couraged to proselyte and assemble in 
conventions in order to devise means for 
the better prosecution of their business. 

There are a great many matters about 
which the average man is not precisely 
sure what he thinks or believes. ‘‘ He 
can not explain himself nor can he be 
explained by others.’’ In this incerti- 
tude he is very apt to accept obediently 
any ready made view or creed that some 
other man will ofter him; and he will 
likely enough talk himself not only into 
absolutely believing, but into acting 
upon it. 

Nor are all demagogues hypocrites, 
although they frequently begin in that 
role. They are sometimes in the case, 
familiar to all of us, of the man ‘‘ who 
tells a lie so often that he finally be- 
lieves it.’’ 

Howbeit, we can not escape the con- 
viction—better founded than that of 
Truthful James’’ in regard to ‘‘Cheap 
Chinese labor’’—that too much talk is 
injuring this country. 


HUNGRY LITTLE GREEKS. 


Certain Southern writers have fallen 
into the habit—or we should, perhaps, 
more correctly say, have adopted the 
fashion—of exaggerating everything in 
the Southern character and in South- 
ern usages and customs which may be 
in any sense or degree obnoxious to 
criticism. This of itself is neither 
graceful nor creditable and might better 
be left undone. But some of these 
writers go even farther, and when 
everything depreciatory of the South- 
ern people, having any basis of truth, 
has been said, deliberately resort to 
calumny. 
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If this practice were confined merely 
to attempted ridicule—even ill-natured 
ridicule—of social and personal idiosyn- 
crasies, of peculiarities of speech and 
manner, it might be passed unnoticed. 
We might then regard it as one of the 
tricks of the trade which discovery 
would ultimately and sufficiently cor- 
rect. A special class of humorists are 
accustomed to procure and maintain 
reputations by such methods; and cer- 
tain novelists, of similar calibre and 
morality, likewise employ them with 
the view of achieving, by these cheap 
agencies, effects which they may not 
be able to produce by better means. If 
something resembling distinctive color- 
ing and original flavor were imparted by 
such devices, and they were used only 
for such purpose, it would scarcely be 
worth the while to give them attention 
or comment. 

But these authors are by no means 
content to simply provide amusement 
by a supposed delineation of something 
distinctive in the speech or deportment 
of the Southerner ; nor do they present 
what they claim to be a portrayal of 
Southern habits and _ provincialisms, 
merely to furnish interesting or amus- 
ing pictures of a mode of life so differ- 
ent from that of the Northern readers 
for whose perusal they make their 
books. In every such sketch is con- 
tained—not hidden, by any means, but 
broadly advertised—an alleged moral ; 
a virtual declaration that this South- 
erner and semi-reconstructed rebel is a 
sort of varnished savage, whose yet 
untamed instincts are ever ready to 
assert themselves—that at best he is 
only a partially converted pagan, who 
may be allowed, in the abundance of 
charity, to enter the social temple, but 
should be, when there, strictly watched 
and guarded, so that he shall not dis- 
turb the public worship or attempt 
some desecration. It is a warning to the 
congregation that even if he abstain from 
excessive demonstrations, he will make 
any pew to which he may be admitted, 
unpleasant for the other occupants. 

These mimetic efforts usually result— 
as is doubtless, intended—in the veriest 
travesties of all they purport to illus- 
trate. Every Southern man is repre- 
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sented as possessed of an irrepressible 
inclination to use the negro dialect 
and inordinately chew tobacco. He 
is a bully, with amiable intervals; a 
slouched hatted, heavily-booted ana- 
chronism, still pining for ‘‘ wah,’’ or at 
least for ante-bellum conditions. Such 
matters as culture and refinement do 
not interest him, as not being in his 
line; he is not even az courant with 
that which is brightest and wittiest in 
the national vernacular—and the best 
type of him is that which resides on 
plantations gone to waste, in disman- 
tled mansions, striving in sorrowful 
style to maintain the ancient ‘'ruffled 
shirt and be damned to the nigger’’ 
traditions. ‘The Southern matron, in 
the pages of these writers, undergoes a 
metamorphosis more remarkable even 
than that of the Southern man; and 
the Southern girl, when the description 
is especially gracious, is as unlike any 
thing to be found in the heavens above 
or on the earth beneath, as is an ‘‘im- 
pressionist’’ painting. 

But, as we have already suggested, 
the real evil of these writings lies not 
so much in the fact that they travesty 
manners, as in that they traduce and 
defame. These people pose as witnesses 
to character, claiming, as themselves 
natives and residents of the soil, to 
know the true qualities, good or bad, 
of its denizens, and to be entitled to 
credit when they testify to ‘‘ general 
reputation.”’ 

This is especially true of the books 
written by Cable. The Creoles, and the 
white population, generally, of Louisi- 
ana, have never especially resented his 
portraiture of the people, who, three 
generations agone, inhabited New Or- 
leans and the adjacent parishes—that is 
to say, in the mere personal details of 
speech and habits, overdrawn and di- 
rected towards the ridiculous asthey un- 
doubtedly are. But they have, with rea- 
son, resented the injustice done those 
people in matters far more serious ; his 
description of their conduct tothe blacks 
they held in bondage, as based on heart- 
less, systematic, calculated cruelty; the 
suppression of every suggestion which 
could avoid or mitigate, and the exag- 
geration of every circumstance which 
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might aggravate into greater harsh- 
ness, the sentence he seeks to have all 
men who read his books pronounce. 

They were also justly angered and 
disgusted by his flippant exposition of 
the Creole opposition to the annexation 
of Louisiana by the United States. 

.Had such opposition been made under 
similar circumstances—as assuredly 
would have been the case — by a New 
England community, he would have 
deemed and characterized it as heroic. 
Yet he could find matter only for gibe 
and sneer in the natural reluctance of 
another high-spirited people—whom 
it had become his interest to traduce — 
to be bartered like chattels, in a politi- 
cal trade. He could describe and ex- 
tol, in terms as extravagant as the story 
itself is incredible, the indomitable 
resistance to wrong and degradation 
made by an African cannibal prince, 
who from a captor of slaves had himself 
been reduced to slavery, and how val- 
iantly he opposed and punished those 
who essayed to put a hoe in his hand ; 
yet he could be moved only to derision 
by the attachment the descendants of 
the French settlers felt for the country 
whence their fathers came; by their 
pride in its glory and traditions; by 
the indignation aroused in them be- 
cause, without their sanction had or 
consent asked, they were about to be 
forced into new political relations with 
strangers. 

When these books were written, the 
Southern whites were struggling in 
the throes of ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ to save 
the little remnant of their property, 
and obtain such share of political con- 
trol as would enable them to preserve 
—it is not toomuch tosay—a semblance 
of decent government. Their very 
civilization depended on the success 
of this effort. ‘The effect of such books 
(and we cannot doubt that this was 
thoroughly realized by the author) 
could only be to still farther embarrass 
these people and multiply the difficul- 
ties with which they were contending, 
by yet more exasperating against them 
Northern prejudice and feeling. It 
was ingenious flattery offered the well 
paying audiences of the North, to thus 
pander to the sentiment which most 
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strongly moved them, and furnish ex- 
cuse for the continued prosecution of 
measures, the justice and propriety of 
which the staunchest republicans were 
beginning to question. 

All this vivid and exaggerated paint- 
ing of the horrors of slavery in the 
olden time, operated to excite indigna- 
tion against those so unfortunate as to 
have been the last inheritors of the in- 
stitution. The Southern people had 
suffered vicariously for the crime com- 
mitted by those who brought the first 
Africans to this continent; they had 
been compelled, in fire and blood, to 
expiate not only their own share of the 
sin—if sin it was—but that of those 
who sold them slaves, when slavery 
had become unprofitable in certain 
localities where it had been earliest in- 
troduced. Surely it was not necessary 
after slavery had been abolished by the 
bayonet, and the people of the South 
were wrestling with another phase of 
this terrible question—not yet settled 
—the presence among them of a race 
inferior and alien in all its features— 
it was not necessary then to further 
perplex and embitter the problem by 
denunciation of wrongs that were in 
the past. 

The Northern writers who have dealt 
in fiction with slavery, or its remoter 
consequences, have, with less of obli- 
gation to forbear, been more generous 
as well as juster. The most powerful 
book which has ever been written, 
and, perhaps, will ever be written on 
the subject, is ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
When Mrs. Stowe wrote that story 
which thrilled the civilized world, and 
extorted unwilling admiration even 
from those against whom its tremend- 
ous reproaches were directed, she had 
every inducement to employ every 
weapon in the armory of rebuke and 
indictment. Slavery seemed intrenched 
too formidably to be successfully as- 
sailed by any human power, and the 
host that was being marshalled for 
the attempt, needed every conceivable 
stimulus to enthusiasm. Yet nowhere 
can there be found a broader, more 
emphatic recognition of the important 
fact that slavery was not a sin peculiar 
and original with the people of the 
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South, but that it was the sin of the 
Nation, of mankind; although in the 
divine dispensation, those with whom 
the accursed institution latest lingered, 
exigent and accidental as might be its 
presence, must chiefly suffer the pun- 
ishment. On every page of the book 
this just discrimination is impressed. 
Nor is there anywhere in it a studied 
or discernible effort to make it appear 
that all slave-holders were bad men— 
that to own slaves necessarily brutal- 
ized the master—and the instances of 
cruelty are always presented as exam- 
ples of what the system may permit, 
not as its usual incidents. Uncle Tom’s 
first master, the Kentuckian, and the 
master in New Orleans to whom he 
was first sold, are in the best sense— 
as we say in Dixie— ‘‘high-toned gen- 
tlemen’'—indeed, very attractive and 
amiable characters. The real villian 
of the book, LeGree, the Louisiana 
planter, is a man of Northern birth 
and rearing. 

Even Tourgee, bitterly as he fashions 
his stories of the reconstruction period, 
is far juster to the Southern character, 
and less offensive, than these mercenary 
Southern writers, who make books in 
the hope of Northern approbation and 
patronage. Such conduct is one of the 
saddest commentaries on the text ‘‘v@ 
victis.”’ 

In this incentive and opportunity for 
libel, so eagerly utilized by the servile 
and unscrupulous, we can recognize 
one of the most galling inflictions a 
conquered people can suffer. This read- 
iness to make profit out of the misfor- 
tunes of their countrymen—to pander 
to power ‘‘that thrift may follow fawn- 
ing’’—would be a sorry act, with 
naught to extenuate it, even if done 
without malice. But when deliber- 
ately done in the basest and most venal 
spirit, it is enough to make the devils 
blush. Bad as the devils are, we are 
told that they at least deal fairly with 
each other. 

We have, however, such consolation 
as may be found in the fact that, in 
this too, there is a great deal of human 
nature, and history is repeating itself. 
All ages and all people have had their 
parasites. Upon the lordly Roman at- 
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tended his ‘‘graeculus esuricus;’’ and 


erewhile the Persian had flattered the 
Greek, and the Jew the Persian. Thus 
the richand powerful gather about them 
sycophants and ‘‘led philosophers,’ 
who say to order the things that are 
agreeable. Apt, accommodating, ac- 
complished, and subservient, they ply 
their trade well : 


‘* All sciences a starving mounseer knows ; 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes.”’ 


But we would be very loth to have 
our Northern countrymen suppose that 
the writers of whom we have been 
speaking, represent the true sentiment 
of the South, either in the language 
which they put into the mouths of some 
of their so-called ‘‘typical’’ characters, 
or in that which they utter in propria 
persona. ‘We are not ruffians going 
about seeking to devour innocent col- 
ored people nor inoffensive strangers ; 
nor yet are we very humble—prepared 
to ask grace as miserable sinners, in 
whom there is no good. 

We frankly admit, and have never 
denied, the manifold evils of slavery. 
We acknowledge that it ought to have 
been abolished, and are glad that it has 
been abolished. But we deny that we 
alone were to blame for it; and shall 
ever insist that it was unjust in our 
Northern brethren to unload it on us, 
and then denounce and punish us for op- 
posing its violent extinction, of which 
we, too, were made to pay all the costs. 
It was wrong in them to sell us their 
‘‘niggers,’’ and then for some of them 
straightway to represent us to the civ- 
ilized world as the vilest criminals in 
history. Even if we were such, the 
accusation, we thought, came incon- 
sistently and ungratefully from that 
quarter. We felt much as a purchaser 
of stolen property might feel, who is 
blackguarded by the vendor or thief. 

We as candidly admit—in the light 
of all that has occurred—that the tri- 
umph of God’s purpose is to be seen in 
the preservation of the Union. Never- 
theless we confess to no feeling or just 
ascription of guilt, because we sought 
to establish the Confederacy. We act- 
ed under the inspiration of the time, 
and the best judgment we could then 
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form. The event may seem to have 
discredited that judgment, but only be- 
cause Providence, wiser and stronger 
than either side, overruled the wishes 
and efforts of both. Happily the ex- 
pectations of some good, but too austere, 
people in the North, were as much dis- 
appointed as was the Southern aspira- 
tion for secession and a separate gov- 
ernment. The value of the Union is 
much better understood, and the bene- 
fits it can afford more thoroughly ap- 
preciated, because of the fierce debate 
wherein all these questions were dis- 
cussed and settled in terms very intel- 
ligible and conclusive. 

If the people of the two sections are 
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to live together as one people, in a 
union which was worth preserving and 
must never again be threatened, they 
must cultivate mutual esteem and re- 
spect. Neither should the motives of 
the past be impugned, nor the senti- 
ment of the present be lightly suspected. 
It is better that each people listen re- 
luctantly and give little heed, to the 
evil that is spoken of the other; and 
both should visit contempt and sub- 
stantial punishment on the man who 
attempts to keep alive or reawaken any 
thrill of sectional animosity or distrust. 
Doubly should he be pillaried if he 
seek to do it by means of falsehood and 
slander. 
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There appeared in the 

December number of THE 

SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a 

, short story, by Judge C.W. 

Tyler, called ‘‘’The Mira- 

cle at Mrs. Smiley’s,’’ so 
simply sketched, yet with 
such ease and with such decision of 
stroke that it excited the admiration of 
all who read it. In the present num- 
ber of this magazine is begun a second 
novelette by the same author, ‘‘Gone 
to Coopertown,’’ which is characterized 
by many of the marks of excellence 
which gave interest to the former story. 
Judge Tyler has but recently turned 
his pen to literature, but he has already 
demonstrated that he possesses talents 
of ahigh order. His home is in Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, near which place he 
was born and reared, his father having 
been a substantial farmer of Virginia 
stock and a ripe classical scholar, who 
taught his son with thoroughness both 
Latin and Greek. The war coming 
on while he was yet young, Mr. Tyler 
marched four years under the Con- 
federate flag. In 1873 he became 
Judge of the Criminal Court of his 


county, which position he has held con- 
tinuously since. As a judicial officer 
he has fearlessly upheld the law, often 
in the teeth of strong opposition. Mob 
violence is not tolerated in Clarksville. 
Last year, when a sheriff, with a negro 
in custody, was forced by a mob to flee 
from Chattanooga to Nashville, and by 
a second mob to flee from Nashville, 
he placed his prisoner in the Clarks- 
ville jail and, though the fact was 
known throughout the state, no mob 
dared assail that jail. This incident 
can not but be gratifying to the man 
who has administered justice in that _ 
community for more than twenty years, 
and indicates the elevated character of 
the community as well. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of mention that the 
only man hung in that county within 
the past twenty years, was a white man 
of good family for killing a negro. 
Judge Tyler has been known to his 
neighbors and to the people of his state 
as an able and conscientious lawyer, 
and a man of great personal popular- 
ity, and they will be pleased to learn of 
him in his new role of writer of most 
entertaining stories, written in a style 
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that is natural, easy and spontaneous, 
and embellished by humor that carries 
no barb nor sting. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add 
that Judge Tyler’s hair is not red, nor 
were any of his ancestors addicted to 
the habit. 

* * * 

It seems that the financial stringency 
and tariff-reform legislation, which are 
charged with shutting down so many 
mills, have not affected the out-put of 
volumesof poetry. This seems to be one 
infant industry which rather flourishes 
in times of depression, if one is to judge 
by the number of ‘‘off-spring’’ which 
reach our table. 

One poet sends a little volume, bound 
in gray and gold, as inviting as a widow 
who hasjust left off mourning, and bear- 
ing the title ‘‘ Too Much for the Colo- 
nel.’’? Our staff reviewer of poetry is 
himself a colonel, having achieved that 
rank by means not unlike those em- 
ployed by the Texan who was brevetted 
colonel in token of distinguished brav- 
ery displayed in marrying the widow of 
Col. Thompson, of Waco. Our colonel, 
the reviewer, opened the deceptive 
little volume without a doubt that he 
was equal to the occasion. For a mo- 
ment he was slightly disconcerted by 
the rapid volleys of italics concentrated 
upon him from the pages before him ; 
but, soon recovering, he advanced stead- 
ily until he came upon this formidable 
couplet : 

‘**And you other black rascal, bring me some 
water ;’ 

He made haste—he hustled—I tossed him 

‘a quarter.” 

The italics are not ours; both they 
and the remarkable rhyme are protected 
by the author’s copyright. 

The colonel at once retired from the 
engagement, remarking, as he effected 
a change of base, that such a dose was 
certainly too much for a whole regiment 
of colonels. 

‘“The Golden Day and Miscellane- 
ous Poems’’ is a volume of verse sent 
forth, with a modest prefactory note, 
by William T. Dumas, of Sparta, Geor- 
gia. From much that is quite pleasing 
poetry, we would select ‘‘ The Dinner 
Horn,’’ ‘‘’T'wice Two is One,’’ and 


‘“The Fox Hunt’’ as having much 
that is admirable. An exceedingly at- 
tractive volume comes from the press 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, bound 
in white and gold. Its author is Espy 
Williams, and its title ‘‘’The Dream of 
Art and Other Poems.’’ ‘The author’s 
versification is good and his sonnets on 
““Davis,’’ ‘‘Grant,’’ and ‘‘ Lawrence 
Barrett’’ are excellent. : 

The colonel was not a little surprised, 
upon opening the small volume of verse 
which Herman Rave has called ‘‘Songs 
and Ballads,’’ tofind thatthe author had 
dedicated his book in three brief lines ‘‘to 
my friends, whoever they are.’’ Onedoes 
not refer so indefinitely to one’s friends 
unless one has given them serious cause 
for estrangement. And, in the present 
instance, after an examination of these 
verses, the colonel could account for 
the vagueness of the preface, and ex- 
pressed his belief that Mr. Rave had 
often cornered his friends and read them 
his poems in manuscript; and that, 
thereafter, they, while doubtless loving 
the man, had diligently avoided the 
poet. Then, too, Mr. Rave is not al- 
ways felicitous in his choice of theme. 
Gastronomy has never inspired a poet 
to his most pleasing strains, and 
when this gastromyth of the paw-paw 
glades sings the praises of his favorite © 
fruit he is not at all pleasing. One can 
pardon the small boy or the negro for 
relishing the nauseating fruit of the 
paw-paw; but Mr. Rave, a grown man 
with poetic aspirations, should not bid 
his love ‘‘ wander in the woods, where 
the paw-paw ripens in the shade,’’ ‘‘ the 
summer’s essence of delight wrapped 
in one bundle.’’ Let a grown-up man 
not exhort his love to 

‘Reach, break the fruit 
That tempts our fingers, swinging overhead, 
And in one luscious morsel concentrate 
The pleasant memories of all the year.’’ 

Ugh! how one’s gorge rises at it! 
‘“No more, we pray you, no more!”’ 
comes in anxious tones from Mr. Rave’s 
friends, ‘‘ wherever they are.’’ 

% 

We are assured that ‘‘Parnassus has 
two peaks; the one where improvis- 
ing poets cluster; the other where the 
singer of deep secrets sits alone,’’ and 
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it is pleasant to invite attention to the 
truly notable poem, attaining almost 
the elevation of an epic, which Virginia 
Frazer Boyle has given us in ‘‘ The 
Other Side.’’ There is much vigor of 
thought and forthrightness of expres- 
sion, and she combines poesy with pa- 
triotism in such skillful wise that the 
beauty of the one is blended in the 
strength and devotion of the other. 
Perhaps one should not speak of it as 
skillfully wrought, but rather as what 
Milton calls the breathing forth of ‘‘the 
precious life blood of a master spirit.’’ 
Miss Boyle, a Southern woman, believes 
that not alone may the story of some 
hero but of an heroic people be epical, 
and her poem is worthy of the histori- 
cal events which inspired her to write. 


* 

We have finally become so much 
accustomed to women being present 
and participating in every activity of 
life that we receive only a mild shock of 
surprise in reading ‘‘My Arctic Jour- 
nal,’’ which the wife of Lieut. Peary has 
lately given to the public, recounting 


her experiences during a full twelve- 
month spent midway between the Arc- 
tic Circle and the North Pole. A 
woman tenderly nurtured, yet when 
exposed to the rigors of an Arctic 
winter, she bears all bravely and cheer- 
fully, living in comparative comfort 
within but a few miles of the places 
made historic by the sufferings, tribu- 
lations, starvation and death of so many 
of the men who followed Kane, and 
Greely, and Hayes into the unknown 
land of bitter cold and desolation and 
darkness. 

From her first Fourth of July out, 
which she spent on board ship fast 
ice-bound, until her return home, she 
presents the polar land from a new 
point of view; since she is the first 
and only civilized woman whose eyes 
have looked upon that frozen world. 
True to her housewifely interests, she 
vives the first bill of fare which she 
prepared in the Arctics, in which a 
stew of little auk and boiled breasts 
of eider-duck consorted with the more 
temperate diet of peas, tomatoes and 
Boston baked beans. Woman-like, she 
describes in detail the apparel of the 


Eskimo, going much into particulars 
of how the skins are prepared and 
manufactured into clothing. However, 
one is not sure that ‘‘ manufactured’? is 
the proper term to apply to the art, 
since the jaw plays such a leading part 
in the operation as described by Mrs. 
Peary: 

‘“While I am at work on this, two 
native women, M’ gipsu, wife of Annow- 
kah, with her baby on her back, and 
Tookymingwah, the twelve-year-old 
girl, are both sitting tailor-fashion on 
the floor, chewing deerskins. The na- 
tive method of treating the skins of all 
animals intended for clothing, is first to 
rid them of as much of the fat as can 
be got off by scraping with the knife ; 
then they are stretched as tight as pos- 
sible, and allowed to become perfectly 
dry. After this they are taken by the 
women and chewed and sucked all over 
in order to get as much of the grease 
out as possible; then they are again 
dried and scraped with a dull implement 
so as to break the fibres, making the 
skins pliable. Chewing the skins is 
very hard on the women, and all of it 
is done by them; they can not chew 
more than two deerskins per day, and 
are obliged to rest their jaws every 
other day.”’ 

We know of some civilized women 
whose average of rest is much less. 

She makes the following contribution 
to ethnological science: 

“A few days ago the little girl’s 
mother, named Klayuah, but always 
called by us the ‘Widow,’ arrived with 
her two younger daughters, the young- 
est about five years old. I asked her 
if she had only the three children, and 
she burst into tears and left the house 
without answering me. Turning to 
M’gipsu, I asked her what it meant, and 
she said it was ‘peuk nahmee’ (not 
well) for me to ask Klayuah about her 
other children. When I insisted upon 
knowing why, she took me aside and 
whispered that Klayuah had just killed 
her youngest child, about two years of 
age, by strangling it. She went on to 
explain that it was perfectly right for 
Klayuah to do this, as the father of the 
child had been killed, and she could 
not support the children herself, and no 
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man would take her as a wife so long 
as she had a child small enough to be 
carried in the hood. I asked her if this 
was always done, and she said, ‘Oh, 
yes, the women arecompelled todo it.’ ”’ 
T. Spencer. 


“The Cloister and _ Though =~ pas- 
» sion-movement in 

‘“The Cloister and 

the Hearth’’ abounds in finely-wrought 
contrasts, and is handled in a masterly 
way, yet the book is pre-eminently a 
plot-novel,and deserves the most careful 
study with respect to plot-construction. 

The setting of the book is medizeval. 
In Italy we have the renaissance, while 
Holland and Germany are still linger- 
ing in the late slumber of the Dark 
Ages. We feel, while reading the 
book, that the unity is destroyed by 
the overshading, but, as we look 
back upon it, we can put aside the de- 
tails and leave the plot unencumbered, 
a clear and symmetrical design. The 
desultory characters whose lives appar- 
ently spring from nowhere and end 
nowhere, are given as exponents or 
types of the phases of life then existing. 

In the pope, the ‘‘gentilhomme 
blasé,’’ who prefers talking about Plu- 
tarch to discoursing on theology; in his 
nephew, the gay young Jacques Binar- 
entura; in Pietro Vanucci and Andrea, 
the artists, and Fra Colonna, whose 
great scholarship and keen, critical in- 
sight have caused his skepticism and 
lack of reverence for anything in the 
church not clearly pagan in origin, we 
have the various types which marked 
the renaissance in Italy. Scholars and 
artists were flocking to Italy from all 
over the world, so great was the enthu- 
siasm for literature and art at this pe- 
riod. 

But, while this was the superficial 
aspect of Italy, below the surface the 
terrible corruption of lust and Baccha- 
nalian rioting were going on. This 
picture is given to us in the dissolute 
companions who surrounded Gerard in 
his darkest despair. In Lodovico we 
have a glimpse of the infamous thug- 
like vendetta, working its deeds of 
darkness and crime. 
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Beyond the Alps, the innkeepers, 
the banditti, the shopkeepers, the 
drunken lord with his servants, the 
monks given over to riot and licentious- 
ness, reveling at night with the coun- 
try wenches, and imposing upon the 
people with their pseudo-miracles and 
phosphorus-writing; the medizeval beg- 
gar with his sham sores, his bogus rel- 
ics and his mock pardons; and finally, 
Denys, the soldier of fortune, are all 
types then existing. 

The enveloping action of the book-is 
the struggle of the Dominicans to re- 
gain power. ‘‘The Franciscans, their 
rivals, were now overpowering them 
throughout Europe and in England, 
where the Dominicans had once been 
so powerful.’’ ‘The new pope favored 
the Dominicans, and sent Gerard, who 
was a wonderfully gifted orator, with 
Jerome to England to collect tithes and 
hear confessions. This journey of Ger- 
ard down the Rhine brought him back 
to Margaret and caused the complica- 
tion of the plot. Within the enveloping 
action is the real plot, which it is my 
purpose to analyze briefly. 

The book may be said to be, with 
equal truth, a problem-action or a nem- 
esis-action novel. 

The problem is, whether Gerard 
ought to allow his love for Margaret 
Brandt, and his duty towards her, to 
triumph over his monastic vows, which 
were assumed under the belief that she 
was dead. The solution is in a com- 
promise. Gerard keeps his vow of cel- 
ibacy, but renounces the life of asceti- 
cism. He keeps his love for Margaret 
and allows her to share in his work. 

In this union of purpose, there is at- 
tained the perfect union of soul. This 
is a far higher end than the renewal of 
the earthly bond of marriage. Even the 
austere Jerome is conquered as he lays 
the tress of auburn hair upon the dead 
Gerard’s bosom, acknowledging that 
the law of love is above the law of the 
church. 

As a nemesis-action, the plot is well 
worked out. ‘The main nemesis-action 
is shown in Gerard’s fall. The Catho 
lic church represents the nemesis-line. 
Gerard has been intended for the 


church from childhood; he is an artist 
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by nature, and has found the means 
for cultivating his taste in the monas- 
tic school. He has loved the church, 
primarily, because it offered him edu- 
cational advantages, but as soon as he 
falls in love with Margaret, he swears 
he will never become a priest, and re- 
nounces his preparatory vows. For 
this he is cursed by his father for being 
a disobedient child, and throughout his 
life this curse pursues him. By becom- 
ing a monk he satisfies Nemesis, but 
in his rescue from the living death in 
the hermit’s cell, we see the working 
of the christian law of love, above and 
beyond Nemesis. 

There are several minor nemesis-ac- 
tions working at the same time. Eli’s 
curse re-acts upon himself and he longs 
for the return of Gerard whom he has 
driven away. Sybrant and Cornelis 


are cursed by Gerard for their wicked- 
ness, and retribution overtakes them. 
Ghysbrecht is unable to enjoy his 
illgotten wealth because of remorse 
of conscience, and finally restores it. 
Catherine has sorrow in her other chil- 
dren, to compensate for her injustice to 


Gerard, but in the end, love rules over 
fate after their sins are expiated. 

Regarding the forces in the book as 
personal, we have on the one side: 
First, Gerard ; second, Margaret, Peter 
Brandt and Martin acting together ; 
third, little Kate and Giles as one; 
fourth, Margaret Van Elyck, Richt and 
Luke, and fifth, Denys. On the other 
side we have: First, Ghysbrecht ; 
second, Cornelis and Sybrant; third, 
Claelia and Vanucci; fourth, Jerome. 

Between these two groups we have 
Elias and Catherine in Holland, and 
Theresa and Lodovico in Italy, bear- 
tig a double relation. 

Impersonally, we find the forces in the 
first group to be: first, artistic inclina- 
tions inGerard and Margaret Van Elyck; 
second, love or affection animating all of 
the persons included in this group. 

In the second group we find : first, 
avarice animating Ghysbrecht, Cor- 
nelis and Sybrant; second, sensual 
temptation in Claelia and Vanucci ; 
third, catholicism embodied in Jerome. 
Klias and Catherine are connected by 
affection with the first group, and by 
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avarice with the second group. Grat- 
itude connects Theresa and Lodovico 
with the first group, and greed of gold 
prompting the assassination of Gerard, 
connects them with the second group. 
Gerard is oftener a passive than an ac- 
tive force. With his highly artistic 
temperament and broad love for hu- 
manity, he is the modern man, born 
before his time. By force of circum- 
stances he becomes the representative of 
all that is by nature most hateful to him. 

We can still further simplify the 
forces of the book by noticing that the 
complicating force passes to Gerard 
through Ghysbrecht and Jerome, while 
the resolving force acts through Mar- 
garet Brandt. 

If instead of narrating the long 
journey of Gerard to Rome Reade had 
sketched it briefly, with the other hair- 
breadth escapes, which are recorded in 
the letter which Margaret reads to 
Gerard’s family, we would have had a 
much more symmetrical plot. These 
perilous adventures have nothing to do 
with the evolution of the plot. They 
must not be considered as situations, 
but merely as incidents, since the lines 
representing the forces are not changed 
by them, but in every case reassume 
their former direction. 

After we emerge from this labyrinth 
the action leads steadily on to the dra- 
maticcenter. The latter part of the book 
is much better than the first part and 
progresses much more rapidly. Even 
after we strike out all the incidents, we 
have left numerous dramatic situations. 

The meeting of Gerard, Margaret and 
Ghysbrecht in the road to Rotterdam, 
and the scene at the fete given by the 
Duke of Holland begin the complication. 

At the moment when Gerard has 
tasted the sweetness of love, the church, 
through the promised benefice, calls 
upon him to renounce the world. Ger- 
ard returns home crowned with success, 
but heavy at heart. He has been sep- 
arated from Margaret and has lost her, 
as he thinks, forever. The reward of 
his merit has aroused the avarice of his 
family. Catherine, from this time, 
watches her gold-laying hen lest it be 
stolen from her. Eli is now fully de- 
termined that Gerard shall enter the 
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church, since the precious benefice will 
enable him to support the family in his 
declining years. Cornelis and Sybrant 
are jealous because little Kate has re- 
ceived a double share of the gold. 
Lastly, Gerard has aroused the suspic- 
ion of the avaricious Ghysbrecht and 
must suffer henceforth from the plot- 
ting of this subtle foe. . 

The interview of Gerard and Ghys- 
brecht works a new complication by 
turning Gerard again to Margaret. It 
also introduces the unlucky town rec- 
ords, which are such potent factors in 
Gerard’s life. 

The revelation of Ghysbrecht to Eli’s 
family, that Gerard loves Margaret, 
again brings all the forces together. 
Gerard, the artist in the picture he has 
painted: Catholicism, in the feeling of 
Catherine, and little Kate, that Gerard 
has been guilty of blasphemy in paint- 
ing his sweetheart as the Madonna. 

Avarice, prompting Ghysbrecht to 
make the disclosure, and also causing 
Catherine to oppose Gerard in his love 
affair, Gerard openly avows his deci- 
sion never to become a priest, and Eli 


threatens him with imprisonment if he 
dares to disobey him. 

The next complication is produced 
by the hacking to pieces of Margaret’s 


picture. Hitherto Margaret has re- 
sisted Gerard’s entreaties to be married, 
but now she yields and Gerard is es- 
tranged from his family. 

The interrupted marriage scene com- 
plicates things still further and sunders 
all the lines. Margaret goes to Seven- 
bergen; Gerard to Italy; Giles and Kate 
are severed in feeling from the rest of 
their family; Cornelis and Sybrant join 
forces with Ghysbrecht; Catherine is 
half way estranged from Eli, Ghys- 
brecht is made to cower before the 
higher authority of the Duke. The 
next scene is one of complete reconcili- 
ation, without one discordant element. 
Margaret reads the letter to Gerard’s 
family, Cornelis and Sybrant being ab- 
sent. Eli hears for the first time of the 
marriage lines, and now regards Mar- 
garet as Gerard’s wife. 

The arrival of the letter in Rome, con- 
taining the news of Margaret’s death, 
is in direct contrast to this. This scene 
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is the complete triumph of evil. Gerard 
says, in his agony, There is no God,”’ 
and plunges into the lowest depths of 
debauchery. The next scene in Italy 
is a fine contrast to what is happening 
in Holland. Atthe same moment that 
Gerard attempts to commit suicide, the 
new life begins at Rotterdam. Hence- 
forth, Gerard is in effect dead, it is 
Brother Clement who lives. 

We have now reached the dramatic 
centre of the book. For a moment the 
action is entirely arrested as Gerard 
stands in the pulpit at Rotterdam ‘‘be- 
numbed, soul and body,’’ staring ‘‘ with 
monstrous eyes and bloodless cheeks”’ 
at Margaret in the congregation. ‘The 
resolving force has met the complicat- 
ing force, and from this moment, the 
resolving force begins to work and un- 
ravel the knot. 

The catastrophe is the scene in the 
cave, which finally settles the fate of 
Gerard and Margaret. Margaret scorns 
the idea at which Gerard hints, that 
she would try to tempt him from his 
vow of celibacy. After pleading with 
Gerard to no effect, she dashes past 
him out of the cave, and declares to 
Richt that she has made her last effort 


to save him, and henceforth will leave 


him alone. This is the crisis in the 
book. Margaret starts homeward, with- 
out her child, declaring that she even 
hates him for his father’s cruelty. Then 
motherhood prevails; she returns, and 
finds Gerard nursing the babe. 

There is symbolism in all of the de- 
tails of the situation ; in the icy bath 
into which Gerard plunges, in order to 
resist Margaret's importunities ; in the 
little child, born when Gerard’s old 
life ended, bringing him back again to 
life ; in his doffing the harsh cilice and 
breast-plate in order that he may not 
hurt the tender child ; in his putting on 
the gray pelisse made for him by Mar- 
garet, which is the uniform of the Gray 
Friars, against whom he was sent to 
preach ; and finally in the inscriptions 
which Gerard chiseled upon the rocks. 
Love has proved itself stronger than 
Nemesis, and leads Gerard forth, no 
longer to carve his thoughts upon bare 
rocks, but to stamp them upon the souls 
of men. 
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The death scene of Margaret shows 
the perfect solution of the problem. 
Gerard tells the dying Margaret that 
he has loved her for the past ten years, 
as no woman was ever loved before. 
Then he hears her confession as his 
‘‘daughter’’ in the church. 

In the death scene of Gerard stretched 
upon the cross of ashes, though it be 
‘ashes to ashes,’’ yet love hath tri- 
umphed over catholicism. Jerome re- 
bukes the clamoring voices that are 
judging the dead man, saying, ‘‘ For 
aught you know it may be the relic of 
some saint,’’ and afterwards he lays the 
tress of auburn hair upon the dead Ger- 
ard’s bosom. 

In looking back, we see the plan of 
the book clearly ; the complicating forces 
start in the little village of Tergau, the 
knot is tied in Rome, the resolving 
forces act in Rotterdam. Beneath the 
main plot are four sub-plots. 

On the Italian side the double plot, 
involving the destinies of Lodoyico and 
Claelia, and on the Dutch side the sub- 
plots, involving the destinies of Jorian 
Ketel, Richt Heynes, and Luke Peter- 
son. The Richt Heynes—Luke Peterson 
plot is related to the main plot by me- 
chanical connection alone. The Claelia 
plot and the Jorian Ketel plot are related 
by dependence, while the Lodovico plot 
is related to it by symmetry. 

The last is a clever piece of work. 
Lodovico, the bravo, and Gerard, the 
monk, are both utterly estranged from 
society. Both are brought back to 
manhood and become useful members 
of society by the redemptive force of 
love for wife and child. 

Reade, fearing lest the unapprecia- 
tive reader should fail to discover the 
ingenuity of his plot, can not refrain 
from pointing out its peculiarities. He 
tells us that the story may be divided 
into two halves. On the Italian side 
rugged, pure ice, holy snow, soaring 
direct at heaven. On the Dutch side, 
all on a humble scale, and womanish, 
but evergreen. And asa pathway parts 
the ice towers of Grindelwald aspiring 
to the sky, from its little sunny braes, 
so here is but a page between the 
“Cloister and the Hearth.’’ 

Gertrude Anderson. 
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How I Came What about this pres- 
To Write. Ut craze among contem- 
porary writers for ex- 
plaining how, when, where, and why, 
as to their stories? Has the world 
ceased to believe in creative genius? 
Have we become only a race of gifted 
portrait painters, or well trained re- 
porters? This explanatory, apologetic 
style of literature belongs strictly in- 
deed to this end of the nineteenth 
century. We may search in vain for 
such disclosures from older writers. 
Did it come forth in answer to a de- 
mand from a public that recognized the 
skillfully constructed and well clothed 
automaton and so felt an interest in 
the model? or did it originate in a mor- 
bid desire on the part of the writer to 
be classed as a realist ‘‘ of the strait-est 
sect?’’ Was his reputation for verac- 
ity at stake? Was he afraid of being 
considered visionary? One or the other 
of these premises must be true; and 
the fact that one is true does not neces- 
sitate the other being false. 
First, as to the modernness of this 
style of literature. Who can fancy 


Shakspeare going into details as to who 


sat for Othello? Or when and where he 
met and loved fair Rosaline, or Juliet, 
or Portia? Suppose Victor Hugo had 
disclosed that Jean Val Jean was his 
brother—I shall respect the unities and 
not say, his son. Did Dickens tell 
us in some London magazine, that Paul 
Dombey’s was a true story, in which 
his little son had been the hero, and 
that said son was now center-rush in 
the Eton eleven? I venture to say that 
had he been so communicative, that 
vision of lovely childhood would never 
again have called forth those tears which 
keep our hearts young and kind. 

Had Hawthorne given us the exact 
details of the real Hester’s life, could 
we ever have felt that she stood asa 
terrible warning against injustice to 
unfortunate womanhood? I think not. 

That picture lives whose maker works 
by a ‘‘light that never shone on land or 
sea,’’ who mixes his paints with brains. 
Only one of the multitude sees the vis- 
ion; but he must see for all. 

These disclosures of writers by direct 
narrative, or by interview, are pleasant 
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enough reading if one has a taste for 
what is, after all, only a sort of subli- 
mated gossip. I feel, indeed, that they 
omit some, in fact many, interesting 
items. If I am told that my lord sits 
down to his writing desk at ten A. M.; 
uses ¢hzs sort of a pen, and ¢hat sort 
of paper upon which he writes so 
many lines per page, in such a style of 
penmanship, my curiosity is aroused 
and I breathless ask, ‘‘ What did he 
have for his breakfast before beginning 
his work? Does he sleep with his head 
to the north according to the latest 
medical advice for obtaining perfect 
mental rest and poise?’’ Or if it be 
a lady, and we are told of that illness 
during which such and such literary 
work was planned, or if I am given 
glimpses of her domestic arrangements 
and photograveurs of her most private 
rooms, I am but human if I fall to won- 
dering, or even ask, who is her doctor 
and who upholstered her furniture? 

' ‘Then, too, my dear reader, don’t you 
‘feel a little indignant that you have 
been betrayed into self-gratulation that 
our land of bounteous health and sweet, 


fresh life has sent a sturdy little son to 
infuse all this into the effete nobility 
of England and then learn that it is 


alla hoax? ‘The boy is safe at home. 
Another writer tells us in his ‘‘ After 
Thoughts,’’ not what he has written, 
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how and why, but what he zzéends soon 
to send out to the world—a feat more 
suggestive of ‘‘forethoughts’’ than 
‘‘afterthoughts.’’ He is certainly tak- 
ing thought for the morrow. 

When Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s book 
sold phenomenally, the world said, 
‘‘Wise woman that, to secure so fine 
an advertisement as a premier’s re- 
view.’’ Perhaps a man may, accord- 
ing to the inscrutable laws of society, 
advertise, where a woman may not, 
without being accused of methods lack- | 
ing in culture. 

Has the world gotten so small that 
we are to sit in a circle and gossip, 
each one telling his or her innermost 
thought or most sacred experience? 
‘* Familiarity breeds contempt.’’ If all 
the world become microscopists, great 
things must go undone. [If all artists 
become portrait painters, then the bat- 
tle scene that shows the lad how and 
for what his soldier father died must 
go unpainted. 

A thousand tints of land and sea; the 
gallant ship, the peaceful herd, the 
golden sunset, can never live on can- 
vas, to cheer the world-weary eye. 

Let us give back to each his quiet 
corner where he can call up visions of 
beauty and nobility that will make life 
better for us all. 

Pauline C. R. Stone. 
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MOZART AND THE MAJOR. 


Music and liquor! The Major loved 
them both; was something of a con- 
noisseur in both; and was keenly sus- 
ceptible to the influence of both. So, 
when he actually resolved to adopt a 
small colored boy, his friends were out- 
raged, but not surprised ; they only felt 
unable to decide whether the proceed- 
ing was to be attributed to the Major’s 
pocket-flask or to the boy’s banjo. While 
the Major cursed the whole neighbor- 
hood in good, set terms, and went after 
his protégé. 

‘*What’s the boy’s name?’’ he de- 
manded, when all other particulars had 
been settled to the mutual satisfaction 
of himself and the child’s father. 

‘*Well, Majah,’’ was the somewhat 
astounding response; ‘‘I don’ jes 
‘zackly know.’’ 

The Major’s temper was uncertain, 
and his vocabulary ready. 

‘Then you’re a derned fool,’’ he re- 
marked with promptness and irritation. 

‘‘Well, Majah, you see, ’twuz ’is 
way. W’en dat chile wuz bawn, me 
‘n M’rier ’lowed we wuz gwine to call 
him fo’ you; an’ we wuz gwine to hab 
a great big crussenin’, soon’s it got so’s 
he cud war a frock ’dout enny naik er 
sleeves, dat yo’ ma gin him. But 
w’ile we wuz a-waitin’, M’rier, she up 
an’ jine de Baptis’, an’ one day, w’en 


I sez, M’rier, ain’ it mos’ warm ’nuff 


fo’ de crussenin’? M’rier, she say, 
sorter short-lak, dat ‘dee ain’ gwine 
be no crussenin. Dat crussenin’s in- 
fum babtizzum, ’n dee ain’ no sech 
t’ing ez infum babtizzum.’ Dee ain’, 
sez I; how’n name o’ Gord dat chile 
gwine to get named, den? An M’rier 
say, ‘we jess gwine to call him Moses 
right erlong. Dat bein ’s how he’d bin 
kinder drawed out ’n de watter by bein’ 
kep’ fum infum babsizzum, de preacher 
‘lowed he mus’ be call Moses. Well, 
suh, I jess pintedly rah’d ’n pitched. 
I sutney skeered M’rier. I ’lowed dat 
boy wuzn’t gwine to be named no sech 
t’ing; an’ heain’, mun, heain’. M’rier, 
she call him Mose, jess fo’ pure owdac- 
iousness; but me ’n de res’ jess call 
him sonny. An’ dat’s huccome I don’ 
jess ’zackly know he name.”’ 

At the termination of this remark- 
able narrative, the man stolidly awaited 
the usual string of expletives. But the 
Major stood silent, deep in meditation. 
A happy conceipt had occurred to him, 
and he was lost in admiration of its 
neatness and his cleverness. 

‘“The boy’s name shall be Mozart 
Mendelssohn,’’ he said, with an unct- 
uous relish of his own good thing; 
‘* Moz-art Mendels-sohn,’’ he repeated, 
adapting the pronunciation to the slow 
mind of his hearer; ‘‘then Maria can 
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keep on calling him Mose, and you can 
keep on calling him Sonny, and by the 
Lord Harry! Adam himself couldn’t 
do better than that.’’ 

So Mozart Mendelssohn it was; and 
if ever a small boy deserved a great 
name, this one did. Pitiably crippled 
and misshapen the little fellow was; 
but genius looked out of his dark, 
bright eyes, and spoke through his 
slender, ebony fingers. After a few 
preliminary trials, he could handle any 
instrument with a skill and expression 
rarely attained by months of practice; 
and, along this line, the limit of the 
Major’s generosity was the limit of his 
purse. 

Seated on the wide, stone step of the 
west veranda, while the Major rocked 
to and fro above him, with a julep or 
a toddy at his side, Mozart would fill 
the air with soothing melody, until his 
watchful eye took notice that the last 
clear drop had disappeared down the 
Major’s capacious throat. Then, and 
not till then, with clasped hands round 
his crooked knee, and eyes fixed calm- 
ly on the distant landscape, would Mo- 
zart say, ‘‘I b’leve I cud play a fiddle.’’ 

‘‘ Well, blank my eyes!’’ the Major 
would roar, ‘‘a fiddle! and it’s just 
like your derned-impudence to think I 
ought to get you one. A fiddle! Get 
up off that rock and go to the kitchen 
before I break every bone in your 
body.’’ And the Major would stalk 
in the house, raging; while Mozart 
would walk off around the corner. ‘‘I 
b’leve I cud play it,’’ he would say, 
as he disappeared. And, in less than 
a month, he would be playing thereon, 
to the Major’s intense delight, and the 
neighborhood’s intense disapproval. 

There was but one drawback to the 
Major’s enjoyment; Mozart could not 
play before strangers. In vain was he 
brought before expectant guests; flute, 
violin, cornet, or banjo, it was all the 
same; histrembling fingers refused their 
office, and his frightened appeal, ‘‘I 
cyarn’t play, Majah; I’se skeered,’’ 
never failed to bring a speedy release. 

But he could always play for the 
Major. And, as the years went by, 
the bond of protection and of loyalty, 
of care and fidelity, of mutual love and 
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tenderness, cemented these hearts in a 
friendship that was unalterable. And 
when, at last, the shadow of disgrace- 
ful poverty fell across the Major’s life; 
when, leaving home and friends, he 
wandered, a degraded man, from place 


‘to place; when time, and name, and 


life’s best gifts were sacrificed to his 
shameful, all absording appetite; he 
was never friendless nor alone, for there 
was always Mozart. ‘The Major’s stal- 
wart form was no better known in his 
favorite haunts than was the distorted 
figure of the little negro. Awaiting 
the end of the Major’s carousals, watch- 
ing over his drunken slumbers, hungry 
and cold unless supplied with food and 
warmth by bar-room charity; his love 
and patience were sublime. If only he 
could have played for the crowds who, 
fired by the Major’s boasts, made nightly 
requests for an exhibition of his skill, 
money and plenty would be his; his and 
the Major’s. So night after night, he 
tried; but night after night, he failed. 

Until, one bleak December evening, 
the boisterous crowd, moved by a com- 
mon impulse of compassion and disap- 
pointment, called out to the Major, 
after one of Mozart's ineffectual at- 
tempts: 

‘*Licker the nigger up, Major; licker 
him up.”’ 

It was done, and then he played. 
How he played as the subtle glow flew 
from mouth to brain, and waked his 
heart and fingers to a new, strange 
power ! 

It was only a second-rate violin, 
played by a hunch-backed negro; but 
the scent of the harvest field blew over 
the hot, close room, and a stream 
plashed gently under bending trees. 
Only a second-rate violin, but its spell 
was mighty. Men saw afresh life’s 
beauty and its gladness. Old dreams 
awaked, of fame and love; and hope 
began to sing of what might be. He 
was only a hunch-backed negro, but 
men dropped their heads and forgot 
their glasses on the bar, as they lis- 
tened. Within their hearts there stole 
sweet thoughts; within their eyes there 
crept hot tears; and no man smiled as 
the Major walked unsteadily down the 
room, until he stood before the player. 
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‘*Le’s go home, Mozart,’’ he cried, 
with trembling lips; ‘‘le’s go home. 
We'll keep our Christmas there, please 
God! You and I—at home. 


Out into the night, through a raging 
blizzard; buffeted by angry gusts of 
wind and volleys of snow-flakes that 
obliterated the way; but the Major 
knew it not, until, at his feet, his com- 
panion stumbled and fell, exhausted 
with cold and weariness. But he knew 
it well, when, with Mozart in his arms, 
he plodded along over the road whose 
stretching white miles seemed endless 
to his tired feet. Dissipation had weak- 
ened the Major’s frame, and Mozart’s 
inert form was heavy, but still he 
walked, fighting against the fate that 
threatened them, until his eyes discov- 
ered, through the snow-lit darkness, a 
well-known gate. And then he paused. 
‘‘We'll rest a little, here, Mozart,’’ he 
said, with thick and halting utterance ; 
‘‘we’ll rest a bit, and then we’ll go on 
in; we'll both go in—we’ll both go 
home together.’’ 


And when thesun climbed the golden 
ladder of morning, and lighted up the 
snow-clad earth, it seemed as if the 
mantle of heavenly charity was cast on 
two recumbent, half-hidden figures 
that had gone home together. 


Carrie Crosby. 


LOVE’S A LINGUIST. 


I begged a smile, she frowned me nay, 
A kiss—her dark eyes flamed ; 

At that, undaunted by her scorn, 
Her hand, herself, I claimed. 


Disdain may wither, but not me, 

I seized the dismissing hand, 
Cheeks, lips, I rifled, named the day, 
Nor raised the siege until she’d say— 
‘“How did you understand ?” 


“Love is a linguist,” I replied, 
‘‘Obscurest text he takes ; 
And by the light in passion’s eyes, 
A free translation makes.”’ 
Emma FE. Meguire. 
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THE DUSKY MAIDEN, 
The Grave that Swims on the Broad Lagoon. 


The maiden was fair as the blushing rose, 
And cunning and coy to see, 
With her Cupid-bow mouth and her delicate 
nose ; 
From the crown of her head to her dear lit- 
tle toes, 
She was winsome as she could be. 


Her smile was bright as the flashing ray 
Of sunshine after a storm ; 
Her voice was as sweet as the cricket’s lay, 
And she had a bewitching, coquetish way 
Of switching her willowy form. 


By a broad lagoon where the shadows lay, 
And the bul-bul whistles in grief, 
She waited her love at the close of day ; 
Her costume was rather decolleté, 
For she dressed in a ban-yan leaf. 


Her lover came down in his bark canoe, 
By the light of the rising moon ; 

A kiss to the maiden he deftly threw, 

As nearer and nearer the shore he drew, 
On the breast of the broad lagoon. 


Her love was arrayed in a stylish suit, 
All spotless from head to heel ; 
In a polka-dot tie and a waist-band cute, 
And the leg of a Methodist parson’s boot— 
He had served for the mid-day meal. 


The dusky maid smiled to her bold young 
spark, 
A moment the spark delayed— 
When a crocodile rose from the waters dark 
And swallowed her love and his light birch 
bark, 
And winked at the African maid. 


Long, long she wept by the broad lagoon, 
Where the shadowy swamp ghost flames, 
Where the ban-yan nods to the pale, weird 

moon, 
And the mud squawk jeers at the laughing 
loon ; 
She called the old crocodile names. 


But oft when the wind, from its rocky cave, 
Is moaning a lonesome tune, 
The maiden sits watching her lover’s grave, 
As it swims and sports in the dimpling wave, 
On the breast of the broad lagoon. 
Edward H. Peple. 
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-HE HAD FAITH IN HIS BADGE. 


In order to give a pure reflection of 
Southern literature, we must, to a cer- 
tain extent, deal with the unprejudiced 
personality of Southern people as we 
find them in the walks of every day 
life. The following true sketch may 
not be out of place as one illustration : 

I was passing along one of our crowd- 
ed business thoroughfares a few days 
since when my attention was attracted 
to an aged man, who sat, half reclining, 
on a divan which had been placed in 
front of a store as an advertisement. 
His clothing was tattered, and the 
pinched expression on his pale, care- 
worn face told plainly of the concealed 
pack of poverty which weighed him 
down. He had evidently wandered in 
from the country, and was unaccus- 
tomed to the artificial thoroughfares 
of a city. There was an expression 


in his clear blue eyes, peaceful and 
calm as a benediction, as he looked me 
in the face, half beseechingly, with the 
inquiry: 

‘Stranger, can you direct me to a 
place where I can get some sort of hon- 


orable employment?”’ 

I directed him to one of the charity 
organizations, where he could secure 
food, a night’s rest, and also obtain the 
information he desired. When I men- 
tioned charity organization, his face 
became flushed for an instant, and as he 
looked at me, half reproachfully, he ner- 
vously turned the lapel of his old worn 
coat inside out and displayed the badge 
worn by Confederate veterans. Helook- 
ed at the badge tenderly, as though it 
recalled recollections of the long ago, 
then at me, and in a weak, tremulous 
voice said: 

‘*No, stranger, it has not come to 
that yet. I’ll not starve.”’ 

Then he carefully turned the badge 
inside again, as though he feared some 
one might think he was wearing it for 
the purpose of soliciting aid. 

I would have given everything I po- 
sessed if I had said nothing about the 
charity organization, but I only made 
matters worse by thrusting my hand 
into my pocket and offering him the 
little change I happenedtohave. This 
he declined, saying that he would man- 


age to pull through some way until he 
could find employment. With child- 
like simplicity this unfortunate old man 
displayed an abiding faith in his badge, 
and the scattered survivors of the cause 
that was lost. 

Surely here as much heroism and 
nobleness of character was displayed 
as was ever witnessed on any battlefield. 
I was a Federal soldier during the war, 
but the difference in the color of the 
uniforms we wore in no way changes 
the opinion I formed of this old Con- 
federate, on account of his genuine no- 
bleness of character. R. E. Ryan. 


TWO SONGS. 
I. 


The rondured maiden moon, all white. 
Came over the hills, and the drowsy sun 
Passed dreamily; and to the night 
She softly sung of a joy begun: 


To-night uncold 
My smile shall be, 
My eyes shall shine 
Like amber wine. 
And radiantly 

My way I’11 hold ; 
Through silver bars 
I'll kiss the wold, 
And mesh the stars 
in a net of gold. 


II. 


Hair golden-brown, arms round and white 
"Had she; and her lovely face upturned 
Was archly tender, dimpled, bright, 
And low she sang while the dew-drops 
burned: 


O maiden moon 

In robes of gold, 

What way dost hold, 

This night of June? 

Hast lover, too, 

And keepest tryst ? 

Dost woodland woo, 

Or wingéd mist? 

Hast thou a ring, 

O maiden moon? 

To love’s sweet tune 

Dost thy heart sing? 
Ingram Crockett. 
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EMBERS.”’ 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A POET. 


The crunching snow beneath his ill- 
shod feet sang a song to him that had 
in it the elation of youth and the qual- 
ity of purity. For Percy Shelley Smith, 
poet and artist, was abroad in the streets 
of Frankfort, with his objective point on 
Arnold’s wold, where the pine trees 
hung low with their weight of crystal, 
and crooned in a minor key to the joy- 
ous music of the winds. 

Smith—tall, and trim, and tattered, 
in a suit that was bagged and sleek with 
wear—had no thoughts, no eyes for 
things of such mean moment; for yon- 
der on the wold, the delight of the val- 
ley view, with the winding river, the 
house tops and the steeples over them, 
the marble monuments, that shot 
towards the sky, where O’Hara and 
Boone lay buried—that meaning of the 
play of life—and a thousand spots be- 
tween, would furnish pictures for his 
brush for days to come. ‘The mood 
was on, and the imprint of it all would 
guide his pen, and impress the brush 
to the delicacy of the inspiration’s light- 
est wandering. 

He would probably not have admitted 
the emotions to you, but nevertheless, 
I assure you that Percy Shelley Smith 
had just such thoughts as these; al- 
though if you had met him trudging up 
the pike on the out-skirts of the town, 
and had even known him passing well, 
he would have saluted you in a conven- 
tional way, and you would have missed 
the sensibility of the beauty of his ec- 
centricity, and probably would have in- 
wardly remarked: ‘‘A queer fool.’’ 

Presently shouts of children’s voices 
came toSmith,and turning a point in the 
road which disclosed a slanting knoll, he 
saw several small boys coasting. 

He stopped, unseen by them, and 
watched their fun. The single sled for 
the three, on which but one could ride 
at a time, was an old soap box put on 
runners; but each boy in turn would 
straddle the soap box, and go whirling 
in a zigzag course down the steep hill- 
side and generally turn up in the snow- 
drift at the bottom, all of which would 
bring the most joyous shouts from their 
lusty throats. Presently, as the sled 
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was being laboriously pulled up the 
hill by one of the little fellows, there 
came down the pike another boy, and 
a very different-appearing child; for he 
was clad in fine clothes, with his fair- 
leather leggings and beautiful fur cap, 
and they, the poor little fellows in their 
rags, turned their eyes on him, first 
rather resentfully, then enviously, for 
the little gentleman was drawing the 


brightest and prettiest red sled that they 


had ever seen in all their lives. 

Smith watched their eager eyes, and 
saw the smiles die on their weazen faces, 
until presently they endeavored to start 
the fun again. But the soap box was 
only a soap box now, and somehow 
they did not tumble out and into the 
drift at the bottom with the same aban- 
doned glee as before—at least so the art- 
ist thought, and an artist has eyes for 
just such things. 

Down in those faded trousers’ pockets 
the poet found a few large silver dollars. 
He had unconsciously used them to 
warm his hands on the upward climb, 
and now hurrying away—still unseen— 
by a shorter route he sped towards the 
town. Down thealmost deserted streets 
and into a great toy store he bounded, 
and demanded to see some red sleds. 
The brightest three he bought, and 
paying little heed to the store-keeper, 
he took them by their ropes, and sling- 
ing them over his shoulder, was out 
again in the snow. 

He may have passed some friends; if 
so he did not know it, nor did he know 
that many people stopped to watch the 
now bent form hurrying along with its 
precious burdens. He had forgotten 
the song of the pines up on the wold— 
he did not care who were the people 
who dwelt in the steeples that lifted 
above the town. He knew that there 
were three little boys with sorrowful 
faces waiting on a hill, and that their 
little souls were sick for a red sled, and 
that he was the doctor. 

He thought the trip was slow, but in 
a very few minutes those long legs were 
there again at the turn of the road, and 
there were the three poor little boys, 
and there was the soap box. 

They were not coasting now. In- 
stead, one little fellow was rubbing snow 
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down another’s neck, and the perform- 
ance evidently was not pleasing, for he 
had already commenced to say bad little 
cuss words that showed he was irritated; 
and the third one, who thought the ag- 
gressor had the best of it, was gathering 
a great handful to ‘‘ back him up.”’ 

Now that Smith was there, and the 
shavers before him, and the three sleds 
sitting proudly on the snow, he felt 
suddenly a weakening, an intimation 
yhat he was very foolish. But no! he 
would just make their eyes pop. 

So calling, ‘‘Say, little boys, come 
down here. I have brought you some 
pretty red sleds,’’ he waited for reply. 

Suddenly the war on the knoll ceased, 
and the three enemies in arms were 
turned towards him, and a comical ex- 
pression came on the face of the one 
with the funny Irish lip, who asked: 

‘‘Whut yer givin’ us, Pote?’’ 

Smith was nick-named by all the 
small boys of the town ‘‘The Poet,’’ 
and they, somehow, had never cast any- 
thing but contemptuous glances after 
his poorly-clad frame. 

‘*What am I giving you?’’ Smith 
answered. ‘‘ Why, some beautiful red 
sleds. See them? Here they are,’’ and 
he pointed proudly at the sleds with the 
swan-neck runners. 

At this the same spokesman said : 

‘*Say, you pote feller, you can’t wuk 
none ur yer games on dis yur gang. We 
b’longs ter de Southtown Fire-eaters, 
wedo. An’ we got it in fer you anyhow. 
See? So don’t come any yer munkey biz 
wid us. I say, does yer see?”’ 

With this the companions of the 
terribly dangerous little man chimed in 
a chorus of such choice expressions 
to denote the disgust they felt towards 
the now crestfallen and truly lowly 
poet that he took up the heavy burdens 
and barely missed a rain of snowballs 
as he passed behind the protecting hill- 
side and turned towards the town. 

His heart was numbed. For the time, 
the winds had stopped singing up in 
the pines, and the town to which his 
steps led him was cold and bare. No 
vision was over the monuments, for the 
sky looked dull and grey, and not a soul 
dwelt in the great Catholic steeple—all 
seemed to live somewhere below. 


That night when the hour was past 
the middle, Percy Shelley Smith sat in 
his room—or studio, as he was wont to 
call it—and at the little table drawn up 
to the fire, he gave the last touches to a 
poem called ‘‘Embers,’’ which was fed 
to his fancy by the sputtering of red 
painted wood burning in his grate. 

But the poem made him famous. 

The. Dallyer. 


THE US’-TER-BE. 


When the west’s a bank o’ posies 
Thet ol’ sol hez strewn about, 
Clouds o’ white an’ yellow roses 
An’ pink buds ’et blossom out, 
Thet’s the time my mind goes roamin’, 
All so happy-like an’ free, 
Through a place I’m quite at home in, 
Jest the dear ol’ us’-ter-be ! 


’Round the path along the edge o’ 
’*Squire Dobbins’ maple wood, 
Through the meadow, cross the hedge o’ 
Apple thorn the school-house stood : 
All the way I went a-swingin’ 
Two lunch baskets ; ’long with me 
Little sweetheart skipped a-singin’, 
In the dear ol’ us’-ter-be ! : 


By an’ by she grew up slender, 
Sweet ez columbine, an’ I,— 
Why my heart beat ’nuff to hender 
Speakin’ out when she was by ! 
So I— Well! I up an’ kissed ’er, 
W’en she smiled up peart at me: 
Not for worlds would I a-missed ’er 
From the dear ol’ us’-ter-be ! 


’Cause I would ’a’ missed the rarest 
Bit o’ sunshine, I should say, 

Thet e’er made a man the fairest 
Little wife along his way ; 

An’ the day she smilin’ vowed ’et 
Baby Jim he looked like me,— 

He was her agen, I ’lowed ’et 

Enybody shure could see. 


O life’s sky is bright an’ beamin’ 
As a blossom, pink an’ gold; 

But its pleasant a-day-dreamin’ 
Over joys not yet half told ; 

An’ if clouds should overtake me, 
Why a happy light I’d see 

Shinin’ out, ’et won’t forsake me, 
From the dear ol’ us’-ter-be ! 

Thayer Rouse. 
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A FADING TYPE. 


Thoughtless cause of this stray rhyme, 


Relic of the olden time— 
Ante-bellum landmark set 
Like some curious old vignette ; 
Toothless gums and locks as white 
As a snow-drift in the night ; 
Faded eyes that seem to gaze 
Wistfully across the haze 

Of the years. 


One of old Virginia’s slaves— 
Time is weaving o’er the graves 
Of the friends he used to know, 
Wreaths of blossom and of snow. 
Leaning on his cane he stands, 
Waiting for the shifting sands 
To be run; and I confess 
His pathetic loneliness 

Moves to tears. 


When he meets me in the street— 
Bows and grins and scrapes his feet, 
Doffs his battered tile to me 
With a stately courtesy ; 
And a reverential grace 
Drifts across his wrinkled face 
When I lift my hat to him, 
Gently—as I'd touch the rim 

To a saint. 


As I watch him limp away, 

Visions of a happier day 

Throng upon me. Like a dream 

Jewels flash and satins gleam, 

Splendor gilds the cobwebbed rust, 

Love reanimates the dust 

Of the cold and silent tomb; 

And I picture in the gloom 
Figures quaint. 


In the sighing of the breeze 
Through deserted balconies, 
Music swells in ghostly tone, 
Sobbing like the sea’s low moan. 
Voices of the hallowed dead, 
Speaking of a grandeur fled, 
Haunt me as he hobbles by, 

Till I turn and, musing, sigh 

‘*He’s the last.” 


Ivy grows upon the wall 
Of that crumbling Southern hall. 
Years have numbered full a score 
Since a foot hath crossed the floor; 
Silence keeps her vigil there. 
Death, with sickle poised in air 
O’er the nodding grain, long ripe, 
Grimly spares this agéd type 

Of the past. 

Marion F. Ham. 


AN ACT OF KINDNESS. 


In 1876, one afternoon, I sat in my 
law office, in Dallas, Tex. , hard at work. 
My office was within half a block of the 
railroad depot, opening on the street. 
The passenger train for the west was 
panting and puffing at the depot. My 
office door opened suddenly; a stern- 
featured man entered and walked 
rapidly towards me, at the same time 
drawing from his pockets, with each 
hand, a large, ugly pistol. 

‘Is your name Lindsley? he excit- 
edly exclaimed, as he stood over me, 
covering me with both weapons. 

I was unarmed. I sat at my table, 
in a helpless condition. The sins of 
my life, and they had been grievous 
enough, passed before my mind’s eye 
with lightning rapidity. I could not 
know for which particular sin this man 
stood avenger. But, lawyer like, I 
spoke the truth, and told him such was 
my name. 

‘‘Well, said he, ‘‘I wish you would 
keep these pistols for me, until I get 
back from Ft. Worth.’’ 

He was a constable of the county, 


who, seeing my law sign, assumed he 
could ask such a favor of a lawyer. I 
never in my life before, felt so glad to 


do an act of kindness. I took both 
pistols, put them in my drawer, and 
breathed easier. Phil. Lindsley. 


FINIS. 


Slain by your own hand, love lies a sleeping, 
Wan is his fair face, his bosom all cold; 
Over his green bed night’s shadows are 

weeping, 
And morn rains upon it her showers of gold. 


Spring’s happy minstrels pour out their wild 
music; 
Summer’s soft breezes roam dreamily by; 
Autumn’s fair hand waves a banner of glory; 
Winter drops down a white shroud from 
the sky. 


Passionless peace in eyes faded with weeping, 
Wild heart-throb silenced, and anguish all 
over; 
Oh, I am glad that-pale love lies a sleeping, 
Slain by your own hand, to waken no 
more. Lola E. Clare. 
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**GOOD LUCK AN’ BAD.”’ 


‘“‘T’ve bin a-thinkin’ fer some time that folks 
was awful fools, 

An’ that they air a-gittin’ wuss in spite uv all 
the schools; 

They air so full of idys an’ notions that air 
quare, 

An’ have uvsigns an’ things enough ter make 
a body stare. 

W’y ever’thing a man can see means good 
luck er means bad; 

An’ some has lots o’ time ter look, they’re 
allus on the gad. 

W’y ever hoss-shoe that they find a-layin’ in 
the road, 

Ef they ’ul take an’ hang it up, it’s shore ter 
bring ’em good; 

An’ hang a dead snake on the fence, an’ rain 
is boun ter come. 

An’ ef ye’ve started ter a place, don’t never 
turn back home; 

An’ ef a rabbit’s in yer path, turn yer hat 
an’ spit 

-An’ count three back’ards, ‘nit ’ul take the 
bad luck out uv hit. 


‘“‘Now my ’sperience has larned me, that 
these here skeery tales, 

Is sorter lack that other one uv Joner’an the 
whales; 

Ef any uv ’um comes ter pass, w'y hit’s a 
naccerdent, 

Er else it wus miracalous an’ by the Moster 
sent. 

So one day I wus plantin’ uv my tatters in 
the spring, 

When Peter Simpson he rid up an’ gin hissef 
a fling, 

An’ says, ‘ W’y, John, I’m s’prised at you a- 
plantin’ taters now! 

I lack yer way uv farmin’ but shucks! an’ I 
vow, 

I hate ter see ye wastin’ uv sech purty seed 
so soon! 

W’y, man, ye air a-plantin’ in the wrong time 
uv the moon!’ 

‘Well, Pete,’ I says, a-smilin’ an’ sorter turn- 
in’ roun’, 

I ain’t a-plantin’ in the moon, I’m plantin’ in 


the groun’. 


George Huddleston. 


SWEET SIXTEEN. 


The starlight through the lattice vine 
Fell slanting on her brow, 

The roses white with dew a-shine 
Swayed on the wind-rocked bough, 

And waved a perfume quaint and fine 
Like incense round her mouth 

Where dwelt mid curve and hue divine 
The glamour of the South. 


Just sixteen years of joys and fears, — 
Just sixteen years hath she, 
But her eyes are blue, 
And her heart is true, 
And she’s all the world to me. 


The rose-tree hid the stars from me 
But I could watch her eyes; 

They shone like stars upon the sea 
Soft mirrored from the skies. 

Her little hands upon her knee 
In folded stillness. lay, 

And in the dusk gloomed winsomely 
Like lily buds astray . 


Just sixteen years of joys and fears,— 
Just sixteen years hath she, 
But her faith is sure 
And her soul is pure, 
And she’s all the world to me. 


A silence fell ; it seemed a spell 
Had fallen on my sweet. 

I saw her quivering bosom swell, 
I heard my heart a-beat. 

I spoke !—but what? I can not tell. 
I hardly know the rest ; 

But just before her tear-drops fell 
I clasped her to my breast. 


Just sixteen years of smiles and tears,— 
Just sixteen years hath she, 
But the wedding chimes 
Will ring betimes 
For my little bride to be. 
Samuel Minturn Peck. 


BED-TIME IN THE SKY. 


When darkness dies and dawn is nigh 
There’s tumult overhead, 
As Mother Moon comes up the sky 
And puts the stars to bed. 
Robert Loveman. 
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lll literature must, to a certain ertent, 
savor of the soil, but it should not be sec- 
fional, and tt must be able to endure trans- 
portation without losing its flavor. 
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